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re work, which the author ventures to offer the teach- 

ing profession, it is assumed that children are possessed 
of intellects, memories, and a variety of faculties, all of which 
are capable of development; and that there are teachers of 
every grade of ability. For the expert, whose success in 
teaching is mainly the outcome of innate aptitude and conse- 
quent love of the art, this work is not specially intended, 
although from a perusal of it he may derive such benefits as 
are likely to accrue from the comparison of methods. While 
fully aware that it is difficult to formulate a series of rules 
for guidance in teaching without interfering with the priv- 
ileges and discretion of the teacher, the author hopes that, in 
thus elaborating and promulgating a body of school methods, 
he does not appear in any way to hamper or subvert what in 
actual practice has already proved thoroughly sound and suc- 
cessful. As expounding methods, perhaps very far from the 
best, yet, it is hoped, worth trying, the book is particularly 
recommended to those entering the profession, to unsuccessful 
teachers, and to those whose efforts are industrious but un- 
fruitful. Tt is hoped that even the down-hearted teacher, whose 
motto may have become laissez faire, may, under the guidance _ 
and stimulus of these pages, change his attitude ‘and bestir 
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himself to verve and profitable activity. Good methods should 
tend to encourage application in the teacher, and foster a 
desire to learn in the taught. It has been the author's en- 
deayour to inculcate methods thoroughly practical and specially 
adapted to the juvenile intellect, which must not be driven or 
pressed beyond its natural capacity, and in opposition to the 
will. Pressure is injurious, and utterly antithetical to educa- 
tional principles. Roger Ascham in “The Scholemaster” shows 
himself in full sympathy with the Socratic apothegm, which 
he thus translates :—* Vo learning ought to be learned with 
bondage: For, bodelie labors, wrought by compulsion, hurt not 
the bodie: but any learning learned by compulsion, tari&th not 
long in the mynde.” 

Just as there are intelligible ways of putting matter before 
the mind, so there are points connected with every subject 
upon the mastery of which knowledge of it depends. ‘The 
author has endeavoured to show throughout the work that 
success in teaching largely results from the teacher’s compre- 
hension of these ‘“sticking-points,” and his ability to cope with 
them so as to remove all obstacles promptly and effectively. The 
long-standing and ubiquitous nature of the branches forming the 
groundwork of primary education makes it impossible on all 
occasions to hit upon methods entirely novel, but it is believed 
that many of those herein advocated are new to the teaching 
profession. The subjects treated in extenso are those charac- 
teristic of the elementary school curriculum. The theoretical 
side has been referred to only in so far as it has been found 
necessary to emphasize afl explain the practical. The fact 
that the work i8 adapted for reference at any time and at any 
point has necessitated occasional repetitions and redundancies, 
for which the author begs to apologize. Further, in order that 

„the context may be understood as fast as read, the language 
` has been studiously made as plain and readable as possible. 
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The diction employed where the pupils are addressed will be 
found to be specially simple and eyen commonplace. By its 
lucidity, intellectual progress is insured, and that discomfiture 
and ennui obviated which are apt to result from the use of an 
unintelligible vocabulary. When learning, the child’s mind 
should not be exercised about the words, but about the idea 
embodied in them. 

In conclusion, although the methods set forth in these pages 
may not for various reasons always reach the ideal involved in 
the highest educational principles, the author may be allowed 
with becoming modesty to express the hope that they contain 
at least such a modicum of common sense as will render their 
application in the schoolroom at once pleasant and profitable, 
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CHAPTER I. 


j READING. 


THE FIRST STAGE OF READING. . i 


Re is at first little more than mere word-naming, 
and so the effect is mechanical and monotonous. This 
branch of study resolves itself into distinct stages, and hence 
it will be well to view it in this light. In the first stage the 
child has to be taught to interpret the arrangement of vowel 
and consonant sounds of which the word is composed. From 
observation and enunciation of these component parts he is 
enabled, with the assistance of a teacher, to pronounce the 
whole word distinctly and correctly. The nature of the narra- 
tive, as well as the attractiveness of the exercise, should be 
sufficient stimulus to the child. But the guidance of a teacher 
is of the utmost importance. Without it, recognition of the 
words and distinctness of utterance—the two main things to be 
aimed at at this stage—are all but impossible. From the very 
first imitation plays a most important part in teaching reading, 
Tmitation implies a teacher. As it is, as a rule, Teacher 
through observation of ,the constituent letters of necessary. 


the word that the child is enabled to sound it correctly, it will 


not be difficult, if the teacher desires it, to introduce him to 


the spelling of words at the same time. 
o 
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The arrangement of the pupils for reading will depend very 
much upon the size of the class. Where the numbers are large, 

Arrange- it will be convenient to let them stand in lines so 

mentof far apart that you can easily walk behind each 

the Class. ow while teaching. If the class be small, the 
crescent form might be adopted. Each child should be pro- 
vided with a book, which should be held in the left hand, the 

Holding thumb of which should lie upon the protected core 

the Book. of the opened book. The manual itself should be 
held so that its lower edge may appear a trifle below the level 
of the chin, and about a foot in front of it. At first the slate- 
pencil, carefully pointed, may be used by the right hand as 
a sort of guide to the eye of the reader. After a time its aid 
will be unnecessary. 

The class arrangements being completed, and silence secured, 
proceed with the lesson, keeping always in view these three 
* Rules for points:—(1) Every child must look steadily at the 

Guidance. word; (2) the word must be sounded exactly as 
the teacher does it; (3) all the pupils must say it at the same 
time. If reading is to be taught through spelling of the words, 
spell each word slowly, then pronounce it distinctly, so that 
every child can hear you. The class will then spell and pro- 
nounce the word simultaneously after your model. Upon no 
account perform the steps with the class, but always before 
them. You act as guide and corrector ; they are guided and 
corrected. The whole lesson, which at this stage is necessarily 
short, should be gone over after this manner three or four 
times. You may then read a sentence or passage, not omitting 
to make some attempt at word-grouping, which even at this 
time it is not impossible to teach. But your chief aim is to get 
the pupils to pronounce the words distinctly and correctly. 
After the children repeat groups of words simultancously after 
you, you may ask them to read individually. Not only should 

Readin the words be uttered firmly and correctly, but they 

natural should also be sounded audibly and in a natural 

} Voice. tone. It is at this point that “bawling” is apt to 
‘begin. What can be more disagreeable and unnatural than to 
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hear the child shouting the words at the highest pitch of his 
voice, as if the listener were at a distance and partially deaf? 
Reading a trifle louder than in the natural voice may not be dis- 
couraged, especially if it tends to counteract a sense of timidity ; 
but shouting should not be accepted as a quality of good read- 
ing. A well-trained child will adapt his voice to his distance 
from the listener, who should have no difficulty in following him. 

With most of the words which a young child reads he is 
practically familiar. It is thus the detection of the word in 
print with which he is principally concerned. But pupils 
new words will occur, and both the interpretation possess the 
and pronunciation of these demand consideration. Vocabulary. 
Words of encouragement will be necessary at all times, and 
the-child should be allowed an opportunity of correcting his 
effort before you ask his class-fellows to do it for him. Most 
children are very sensitive on this point. Before concluding, 
rehearse such words as have presented most difficulty during: 
the progress of the lesson. g 

During the reading lesson it will be well if the teacher is 
oftener behind the pupils than before them. The reason for 
this position is obvious. It is not so important mhe Position 
that they should observe the lips and teeth when ofthe 
monosyllables are sounded as when the polysyllabic Teacher. 
and peculiar words of the more advanced reading books are 
pronounced. Young children have a tendency to look off their 
books to scan the teacher's face in general rather than his mouth 
in particular, and are always keen to evince a deep interest 
in current incidents—such as obtain in an ordinary school- 
room. Expert thought-readers they are, nor have they much 
difficulty in interpreting pretty accurately at a glance the mind 
of the teacher, Full attention must be devoted to the words, 
and the habit of vaguely contemplating the teacher's face and 
bearing thoroughly overcome. There is a vast difference be- 
tween the intermittent, time-wasting glance of the indifferent, 
thoughtless child and the earnest, imbibing gaze of the anxious 
learner. But the above position has another advantage, It 
enables the teacher to superintend more directly the pointing 
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of the pupil, and brings his ear nearer the word sounds. In 

a well-taught class the proximity of the teacher to the reader 

should not occasion timidity but confidence. As a rule, chil- 

dren should have as little as possible put before them to distract 

attention during the reading lesson, and the teacher should in- 
variably study to occupy a position which will prove as beneficial . 
as possible to the progress of the class. 

Intelligent answering of simple questions on the story of the 
lesson, or suggested by it, will, if interesting, and to a certain 

extent occasionally amusing, create interest in 

aeons reading, lighten the tedium of it, and soften in 

a measure that restraint which, although irksome, is neverthe- 
less necessary. 

The oral spelling of a few words at the close (these may 
have been prepared as a home task), with a smile and a word 
or two of encouragement, will form an agreeable conclusion to 
the reading lesson, preparatory to seating the class for the 


subsequent writing one. a 
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As the reading progresses, and the number of character- 
istics of good reading increases, the attention of the pupils 
Preliminary aNd the assiduity of the teacher will be more and 
Considera- more demanded. Whatever the pupils have been 

tions. taught in one class they must practise in the next, 
in addition to acquiring something new. In the first stage 
mere mechanical word or syllable sounding was the ain 
desideratum ; nor was word-grouping of the most rudimentary 
kind altogether neglected. In the second stage the reading 
should begin to assume something of its real shape, and to 
show in embryo most of the characteristics which, in course of 


time, with patience and practice, will develop into good reading 
properly so called. The arrangements hitherto advocated are 
still to be observed, but pointing with the 


0 slate-pencil should 
ere this have been discontinued. Pha 


In the first instance, traverse the whole of the prescribed 
Damion; calling attention to new words. and to all new or 
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peculiar meanings of words with whose forms the pupils may 
be already familiar. Before explaining words you 
might write a list of them on the board, and call 
particular attention to those in which the pronunciation does 
not correspond with the spelling. After this, let’ the pupils 
imitate simultaneously, over and over again, your pronunciation 
of each word. Purity and marked distinctness of utterance 
should characterize your model. At this and all subsequent 
stages too much stress cannot be laid upon the vowels and 
distinct articulation of vowels, and especially of Consonants. 
consonants, which are very apt to be slurred or even over- 
looked altogether. Write the particular word on the board, 
and, in, addition to pronouncing it properly and emphatically 
yourself, call attention to such letters in it as you wish to be 
sounded clearly and firmly. 

“And” is a source of constant trouble, Insist upon the 
final d receiving its full sound. Never allow ʻAna.” 
“morning” to be pronounced as “mornin’,” “coming” as 
“ comin’,” “bad” as “ bat,” “off” as “of,” etc. The words 
more careful you are about what may be viewed carelessly 
as trifles, and consequently overlooked at this early pronounced. 
stage, the less trouble you will experience later, and the effect 
will be very manifest ever after. Your subsequent labours 
will diminish in proportion to your industry and efforts at this 
time. It will now be necessary to call the pupils’ attention to 
what are called grammatical pauses. Explain that Grammatical 
to them these little marks (give them the names of Pauses. , 
them) indicate pauses or resting-places, and to prove this read 
aloud a few sentences with due observance of the points. 

After explaining individual words, while the pupils give you 
their closest attention, you may proceed to give an intelligible 
explanation of the lesson. Tf it be a story, tell it Explain 
in your own words, and in this way endeavour to the Lesson. 
excite and sustain interest in the narrative, and stimulate a 
desire to read because the information proves interesting. 
That done, while all eyes are intent upon the words, read the 
lesson plainly, deliberately, and ay an as-it-ought-to-be-read sort 

© (890) 2 


First Step. 
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of way, endeavouring as much as possible to assimilate your 
reading to the accent you employed when telling the story in 
your own words. But this requires some skill, and too much 
must not be attempted just yet. 
After residing the whole lesson, bid the pupils read it simul- 
taneously after you in phrases or groups of such words as will 
Simulta- tO the ear prove agrecable and natural. In the 
neous sentence, “ We saw the old horse in the field,” you 
Reading. first say, “ We saw,” and the pupils say the same 
simultaneously. Then you deal with “zhe old horse” and “in 
the field” as the proper groups. - Give them to understand that 
they must imitate or mimic your reading of the phrase to the 
letter. It is thus very important that your example shguld be 
a paragon of excellence. The class will now listen while you 
read a sentence or passage, 
tinctly uttered 
ate. 


each word being carefully and dis- 
, and every group being well defined and deliber- 
The effort should be the antithesis of a wordy, drawling; 
or sing-song style of reading. After you read the sentence, 
individual pupils taken in succession should read it as you did. 


At first every sentence should be read by you before a child 
attempts it, 


To give the pupils confidence in themselves, as 
Pupils well as encouragement, allow them towards the 
Foi ite close of the lesson to read sentences individually 
poe ves. without any preliminary model from you. This 
exercise will be all the more profitable if they are permitted 
Let the to criticise—not interrupt—one another’s reading. 
ae They are keen and anxious to criticise, and almost 
g: Invariably take it amiss to be criticised. Criticism, 

when kept within due bounds, is healthy and beneficial in the 
schoolroom. Such an exercise can thus be made a very valu- 
able stimulus ; and if it ges not effect good reading, it at least 
tends to encourage increased effort in that direction, ‘The 
worst readers should read oftenest, and they should be made 
to feel that this extraordinary attention is in proportion to 
their defects. In this as in every other class, let the best 


rea i i 

n der frequently show the others a specimen of good reading. 
The encouragement is obvious. 

Q 
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Except in the case of deliberate slovenliness and inattention, 
corporal punishment should never be resorted to while teaching 
reading, which, like most other branches, is an gnun 
exercise demanding a rigid and concentrated appli- corporal 
cation of the mind. Hence anything tending to” Punishment, 
distract it is strictly to be eschewed. How ridiculous it is 
to expect a “blubbering” child to articulate words correctly, 
much more so to read them. 

But although your chief aim at this stage is to increase your 
pupils’ vocabulary and to familiarize them with the printed 
forms, and correct pronunciation of common words, Rommel 
with which in their printed form they may or may Expression 
not be familiar, the skilled teacher will not rest attempted. 
contented with this much. He feels that in addition to word- 
grouping, reading with a certain amount of expression may not 
unreasonably be expected. Still it must ever be borne in mind 
that the chief desideratum at this time is familiarity with 
words, without which good word-grouping, distinct pronuncia- 
tion, and intelligent reading cannot exist. The words must 
first be known, the rest may follow. 

You will find the story lesson by far the most interesting to 
children, and their inclination and aptitude to read the poems 
interspersed throughout the book should not be one story 
lost sight of. The short lines, convenient pauses, Lesson the 
and agreeable rhythm, rhyme, and sentiment make most 
a poetry lesson very attractive to young children. EVES 
Encourage them to read anything, be it prose or poetry, so 
long as it increases their vocabulary, enlightens and gratifies 
the mind, and renders them familiar with word forms. 

Tf you possess the happy “knack” of making your pupils 
imitate exactly what you read, fsir expression may obtain, 
Provided they are in full sympathy with you, they Pupils in 
will certainly endeayour to imitate your example sympathy 
in reading as in everything else. To allow pupils _ with the 
to read sentence after sentence, and page after Teacher will 

p E ` imitate him, 
page, without any previous instruction or example, 
while the teacher rests contented with occasionally correcting, in 
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an interrupting sort of fashion, a mispronounced word, is any- 
thing but teaching, and certainly as disgusting a performance 
as could well be imagined. Ever bear in mind that your 


function is to teach reading, not to listen to bad read ing. 
a 


THE THIRD STAGE OF READING. 


What has been said of the methodical teaching of reading of 
the second stage must certainly not be lost sight of when a 
higher class is reached. Correct pronunciation, firm articulation 
(not half-hearted articulation through semi-closed teeth and 
lips), more comprehensive word-grouping, and a creditable 
degree of fluency or rapid recognition of words, are all more 
than ever desirable. But in addition to these important quali- 
ties a growing amount of expression and correct intonation 
should begin to be observable, Imitation is still the secret of 
success. If you set your pupils no model to imitate, persevere 
as they may, fluency will be almost the only passable feature of 
their reading. M 

With the pupils’ advancement, the nature of the reading 
books demands increased consideration. 

Reading teach and to lay stress upon will of course largely 

Books. determine the nature of your choice, While most 
books are beneficial, particular ones are meant to serve a 
Specific purpose. The book through which ability to read is 
acquired supplies a digestible amount of intellectual food at the 


same time, A good style of reading cannot be acquired through 
any bool, and it frequently happens that what is called a read- 
ing book is more a condensation of facts than a treatise bristling 
with elocutionary effects, A teacher should know the circum- 
stances and abilities of his 


hooks likely to be beneficia 


What you intend to 
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book may be such that it affords the very minimum of scope 
for expressive reading. The style and vocabulary may encour- 
age monotony, and the identity of spoken and written language 
may be with difliculty sustained by even the most intelligent 
pupil. Elocution is thus hampered, and the scholar as well as 
the teacher becomes painfully conscious of it. Take care, then, 
that your pupils are provided with specially arranged ordinary 
readers suited to their status and capacity. The whole vocabu- 
lary and tone will be of a more advanced nature than any of 
the preceding ones, and the quality of the contents will be such 
as will tend to give substantial increment to the intellectual 
growth of the child. The sentences will be longer, and the. 
words-both new and of increasing difficulty. 

Expressive reading should grow pari passu with the mind. 
You will now devote special attention to proper word-grouping 
and distinct enunciation as being the primary essen- special At- 
tials of good reading at this point. In the sentence, tention given 
“The boy reads the good beok,” the pupil at the to Word- ` 
second stage says the words a trifle more fluently grouping. 
than one at the first. The latter makes a decided pause after 
naming each word firmly and distinctly, as if it stood all im- 
portant by itself, and you were satisfied when he could do so, 

In the second stage the grouping showed slight pauses, 
which may be conveniently called half pauses, between “the” 
and “boy,” “the” and “ good,” and “good” and wora-group- 
“ ook,” while whole pauses occurred between ing illus- 
“boy ” and “reads,” and “reads” and “the.” An trated. 
ocular demonstration might be employed to explain the precise 
nature of word-grouping. Write on the board the sentence, 
«he little birds are singing sweetly in the leafy trees,” plac- 
ing the words in the usual way. © Under this rewrite the 
sentence as follows: “ The—little— birds—are— singing — 
sweetly —in—the—leafy — trees,” the words being at equal 
distances apart, and lines drawn between them. Point out 
that the younger children pronounce each word as it stands 
in the latter rendering of the sentence, the style adopted being 
much the same as when they count one, two, three, four, 
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etc. Read the sentence to show the class how rudimentary 
and wordy it is Then say: “Now I am to show you 
how the sentence ought to be read. Were I speaking, L 
should take the words in this way, ‘Zhe little birds—are 
singing sweetly—in the leafy trees? You see I have said the 
sentence, taking the words in bunches, or groups, as they are 
called. This is really what we do when speaking, so that the 
sentence should properly appear like this: ‘The little birds— 
are singing sweetly—in the leafy trees.” Write the sentence 
again in this form, in order to make the grouping clear, and 
show that while it is natural, its growth is gradual. Run a 
pointer along the groups after you have written them, that the 
eyes may follow the arrangement, and the ear and intellect 
assimilate the naturalness of its rhythm. After such a demon- 
stration the pupils should be asked, if the class is not too large; 
to repeat the sentence in its groups of words simultaneously, 
to encourage them to exert themselves when dealing with fresh 
matter. The pupil should now clearly understand what he a5 
expected to do when you ask him to group his words, A simi- 


lar method of teaching might even simplify such a task to the 
pupils of the last stage. 


Then when the reading lesson 


proper is being taught, write 
a well- 


selected sentence on the board, arranging the words in 
proper groups, and marking the pauses by lines proportionate 
to their respective lengths. That done, while the pupils fix 
their eyes on the board, run the pointer along the words and 
enunciate them distinctly as you proceed. Repeat this not 
once, but again and again. Then ask them to read the sentence 
simultaneously, both along with and after you ;~ and finally 
select pupils here and there to read it individually. Then 
turning to their books thuy should apply this preliminary in- 
struction to the sentences of the lesson, At the commencement 
The Lesson SO Over the pronunciation of all new and difficult 
Proceeded words, and as before explain the whole lesson bit 


, with. by bit, so that the class may be enabled to grasp 
ully the sentiment to be conveyed through the reading. Fol- 
low up you: 


r explanatior by showing, as above, how the sentences 
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are to be read so as best to bring out the correct meaning. When 
you give a specimen of good reading, be very careful about your 
pauses. There js no fixed rule for such, but it Pauses most 
may safely be said that rhetorical pauses, as dis- important. 
tinguished from the decided grammatical ones, should come 
after the subject in a sentence, before a preposition, and nearly 
always before “anc Reading up to this point has been in 
the main slow, perhaps rather slow; not at all a bad feature, 
provided deliberateness, careful grouping of words, Reading at 
pauses, and all the primary qualities of good read- first will err 
ing have been attended to. That fluency or degree on the side 
of fluency which is characteristic of a colloquial CES UES 
style should now be systematically cultivated. The child will 
begin to show that he really appreciates and grasps the narra- 
tive in all its bearings, and that he is fully convinced that he 
is reading what he understands. The import and sentiment of 
the passage he will attempt in some degree to express and 
reflect. In other words, he will gradually come to combine with 
fluency a fair amount of expression. When you read the sen- 
tence, your effort should invariably illustrate all the AAS 
qualities of good reading—namely, proper pace and Teacher must 
accent, correct quantity and expression, and clear observe 
The better the narrative is understood, 12 his own 
the more accurate and decided will be the accent EES 
and stress laid upon words and phrases. Then when the pupils 
reach the more advanced classes, they will come to feel that 
upon careful inflection of the voice depend in an especial 
degree the meaning and feeling to be conveyed to the listener. 
After a few well-selected sentences have been explained on the 


board, proceed to read the lesson sentence by sentence, the 
pupils reading you, both simultaneously and 


after you and like 
individually. The conversational form of lesson will occur in 


the books of nearly all the classes, and as there is phe collo- 
no exercise more valuable as a means of teaching quial Lesson 
good reading, because it affords so much scope for ae 
accentuation, proper pace, and correct expression, ; 
when it occurs it should never be passed over -till it is 


enunciation. 
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thoroughly mastered and made the most of. The pace at which 
The Pace a sentence or paragraph should be read will depend 
and Tone. very much upon the subject-matter as well as the 
spirit in which it is to be expressed. In reading the sentence 
before the pupil, endeavour to impress upon him the fact that 
the story is to be read in precisely the sume tone and style as the 
story spoken or told. Reading in a monotone makes its appear- 
ance in a very marked degree at this time. Monotonous or 
Monotonous sing-song reading is often diflicult to eradicate. ‘To 
Reading. overcome it this plan might be tried: Mimic the 
monotonous reading of the worst, and on finishing your imita- 
tion of his drawling tone, in the same breath—that is, without 
stopping—prolong the tone in the form of a “doh” pitched in 
precisely the same key. Then, while a smile is provoked and 
the effect is felt by the class to be ridiculous, explain that you 
do not wish the lesson to be sung like “doh,” as the pupil has 
done it; that, on the other hand, you wish it read as if it were 
told—that, in short, you wish it spoken. To put the idea of 
a spoken lesson forcibly, let every child steadily observe this 
sentence occurring in the lesson: “I cried very bitterly, and 
the next moment Ethel took me up in her arms, wiped my 
streaming eyes, and said, ‘I am sure you are very sorry- 2 
All eyes being fixed on the sentence, in a quiet and natural 
tone > voice say: “‘I cried very bitterly ’—(When we came 
TR he ‘schoolroom this morning it felt very cold, and I said 
to the girl, Have you put on all the coals ?)—‘and the next 
moment Ethel took me up in her arms, wiped my streaming 
eyes, and said, “I am sure you are very sorry” ’—(The girl said 
she had put on all the coals she could find; so I laughed, and 
ae I was only joking).” To interlard the sentence with a 
ie pee Dee ee remarks in simple language, yet spoken 
th precisely the same style and with the same natural accent a8 
eee a sentence, the whole being couched in an easy, 
ey T ae natural strain, so that it will be difficult 
at ead a D je observation of the text, where the one 
successfully im er begins, will forcibly and in all probability 
press upon the monotonous readers the identity 


y 
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of phrases read with ones spoken. To say the least of it, the 
experiment is worth the time it will cost. If one in the class 
reads well, others will soon follow. So much for monotonous 


reading, which, although it does not originate at this point, 


should now have some corrective effort bestowed on it. 


At this stage pupils will be found very apt to read in a tone 
as those in lower classes 


of voice too low to be audible, just 
had a tendency to pitch their voices too high to be on low 
agreeable. It cannot be denied that reading under Reading. 
the natural key is very difficult to remedy. It is the result 
of indifference, uncertainty, shyness, bad example, or, worst of 
all, fear—fear of punishment on account of mistakes, or dread 
of the derision and mockery of class-fellows. To cure it the 
utmost tact and consideration will be required. In fact, you 
must experiment if you would be successful, for different cases 
require different treatment. Asa rule don’t speak harshly to 
the child, but rather use gentle encouragement. When you refer 
to the grievance, point out ina quiet way wherein the error lies 
by reading the sentence yourself, first as the child reads it, then 
as it should be read, so that the flatness or excessive pitch, as 
the case may be, may be apparent, and the natural, everyday 
tone appeal to him as the agreeable and correct one. When 
you ask a child reading in an inaudible tone to “speak up,” you 
simply encourage him to put more energy into the same key or 
tone in which he is reading. It is precisely like loud singing . 
and soft warbling in the same key. Don’t get angry because 
he does not obey you ;_his increased effort even in the same 
at he is willing to comply with 


key is of itself sufficient proof th 
His failure to reach a higher pitch reflects 


your injunction. 
You have to tram him to read in a 


upon your teaching. 


natural key. 3 
Tt is remarkable that when children read simultaneously the 


pitch is invariably correct. 
is too high. From this fact you : 
is logical to infer that the prevailing sense of pitch, 
tone, and harmony in sounds affects the ears of the - 
pupils in most cases. The prevailing tendency being to high{ @ 


Tf ever it is at fault, it simultaneous 
must see that ib Reading 
raises the 


v.s asna} 
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pitched simultaneous reading, those inclined to read low in- 
dividually, from the fact that they have “ears” for music, can- 
not rest satisfied till they reach the level of those reading in 
the higher key. But this only holds good so long as they are 
reading incompany with others, Whenever they are asked 
to read individually, down goes the pitch. If a pupil has a 
good musical ear and a marked absence of shyness, his pitch 
will be improved by simultaneous reading ; and once he starts 
in the more elevated key, he will probably sustain it to the 
end of the sentence. But it is too often the case that simul- 
taneous reading, while improving the pace, tends to lower the 
pitch of the voice when the pupils attempt to read individually. 
When a child is asked to read, the solitariness of his voice is 
apt to shake his confidence in himself and to fill him with fear 
or shyness, and as a consequence there is a decided lowering 
of the pitch. If you fail by simultaneous reading and your 
own comparative example to raise the pitch to a natural level, 
The Modula- YOU May, as a dernicr ressort, have recourse to the 
tor may be Modulator. Bid the pupils sing with you the scale 
aes a on the key ©; next get them to do it individually ; 
Sear then ask them to sound a particular note, and show 
them how żo read on that tone as the starting one 
or the key. There is no question that this is a very forcible 
way of giving them a grasp of what you are aiming at, and in- 
. dicating both the cause and the remedy of the defect. Such an 
exercise, if handled calmly and slowly, will prove very interest- 
Ing. In Short, then, by the aid of the modulator you will have 
made it plain that when you ask the reader to “speak up,” you 
simply invite him to adopt a higher note or pitch, as it is called, 
and not to put forth a more vigorous effort in the same erro- 

neous one, 5 

ee is medium reading in too high a pitch may be 
. ost will agree that the cure in this instance is 
Treatment Much simpler than in the former. When the child 
eats : aie off os a loud key, if you simply interrupt him 
aed a ae we That is far too loud. You don’t speak 
; - Come down,” you will in. almost every case find 
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him immediately lower the pitch, if not to the correct one, at 
least to a more natural one. It is certainly the case that the 
nearer the child stands to you, either in reading or speaking, 
his tendency—a perfectly natural one—is to lower his voice. 
Since, therefore, the pitch is regulated by the distance between 
the reader and the hearer, with a view to elevate it, if it be too 
low, take care that your distance from the speaker is sufficient 
to encourage both reading and answering of questions in a 
natural yet perfectly audible tone of voice. Gentle treatment 
and patient experimenting may, and in most cases will, remedy 
the weakness; but the daily punishment, the ofen- Punishment 
ELVE Speak up, sir!” and the constant menace, quite 

will ondy tend to make bad still worse. By such useless. 

drastic means the disposition will be soured, and the desired 
end will never be attained. Bear in mind that the pupil is 
probably as conscious of his weakness as you are; and is willing, 
no doubt, to remedy it, but to him “Speak up,” if not altogether 
denotes that hesput forth more energy in his 
he does; but the key is at fault. It is your 
then to train him to correct 
f his mental equilibrium 


meaningless, 
utterance, which 
province, first to detect the error, 
it with as little bustle and disturbance o 
as possible. 

Thus far you should have taught your pupils to read in a 
natural and audible tone, with a fair measure of fluency, and 
with particular attention to punctuation both rheto- The Work 
rical and grammatical. If these things have been reviewed. 
attended to, a solid foundation will have been laid on which to 
commence the more advanced reading required of the next class. 


THE FOURTH STAGE OF READING. 


After what has been already said, it may appear that little 
more instruction is necessary in this all-important branch of 
education. , To be sure, everything that has hitherto been 


dwelt upon is still of vital moment if a good style is to be cul- 
tivated ; but more is necessary. From the lowest Reading is 
class to the highest reading should be progressive. Poea 
It should appear as à series of well-defined, readily -distin- 
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guished steps; and although it may not attain perfection even 
in the highest, the listener should be able to note a distinct 
improvement upwards. Each class should show some feature 
more fully developed than in the next lower one. There is 
practically no limit to the degree of proficiency that can be 
secured in reading. Just as the work of one class glides gradu- 
ally into that of another higher one, to which it is as it were 
introductory and in a sense subsidiary, so the reading of one 
class should now form the basis of the more finished style which 
obtains in the more advanced one. The books are becoming 
gradually more difficult both in point of vocabulary and modes 
of expression; and expressiveness—that crowning piece of all 
the characteristics of good reading—is becoming more desirable, 
more complicated, and more diflicult to effect. Hitherto the 
effort in this direction has been rudimentary and simple, because 
the books employed did not particularly encourage it. Ac- 
quaintance with a common vocabulary of printed forms, rapidity 
in recognizing words, and a fluent and distinct style of utter- 
ance have received most attention as yet, although such expres- 
sion as was possible and encouraging has not been altogether 
overlooked. The lessons have been more conversational and 
descriptive than pregnant with sentimental quotations and ideas 
difficult to apprehend and express. The gradual introduction 
of matter demanding a special display of tasteful, intelligent 
modulation is now to be noted. These things being weighed, 
a few points for guidance in teaching at this important stage 
may be considered. 

Although you may have devoted some private attention to 
the reading lessons of the classes junior to this, at no stage than 
The Teacher 2 this is it more desirable that private preparation 

should pre- Should be attended to, To some such a thing may 
pare the appear unnecessary and even absurd, but a little 
ee a reflection upon the importance of the subject will 
probably be convincing that it is most essential. 

Those who are conscious of the difficulties to be surmounted in 
dealing with this branch—and they are the best teachers—in- 
variably give the mattgr some consideration beforehand. You 
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will therefore do well to study the prescribed portion in private 
before facing the class. Note the words that are-both new and 
difficult to understand, observe peculiarities of spelling and 
meaning, and finally make up your mind upon the points de- 
manding most attention and as to the best methods of making 
your ideas explicit to the juvenile mind. Then when you take 
the class in hand, go over the lesson in the first instance for its 


information, then for the reading. This may à 
ufo y J g. is may appear mhe Lesson 


paradoxical, for one is accustomed to read for in- reviewed 
formation. But you must keep’ in mind that at for its 
Information. 


present you are training the pupils to read properly, 
as a specific discipline to which an antecedent knowledge of 
the matter is eminently conducive. Then when the faculty of 
reading intelligently has been acquired the order will be reversed, 


and the pupil will proceed to read for information and enlighten- 


ment. 
But to return to the lesson, read it yourself in your best style 


sentence by sentence, and at the end of each expound as clearly 
as possible the points you intended to touch upon. Take care 
not to lecture the class. This is dangerous. To make your 
exposition effective you must employ the pupils. Put ques- 
tions to draw out their ideas of the sentence matter; praise 
good and reasonable answers, and correct erroneous ones. 
Criticise tenderly yet with a free hand each answer you receive. 
You will thus be enabled to realize the extent of the pupils’ 
knowledge, which you will at the same time proceed to sup- 
plement. Encourage them to make statements clearly and 
frankly. One sentence, or it may be paragraph, should be fully 
analysed and explained before you proceed to the reading and 
subsequent exposition © 

Having by the above re 
sustained the interest and 
from the beginning to the en 
attempt to teach the reading proper. 

This is about the last class in whic! 
taneous reading may still obtain, because the books now to be 
read bear very markedly, though less extensively, the charac- 


f the next. 
ciprocal form of discipline profitably 


gained the sympathy of the pupils 
d of the task, you may safely 


h the cultivation of simul- 
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teristics of those more advanced, and hence simultaneous read- 
Last Ing may be considered with this class to have served 
Stage of its full purpose, so that recourse to it will be no 
simultaneous longer necessary. Here it may be worth noting 
Reading. that if the class be very large it will be injudicious 
to allow all the members of it to read at the same time. Con- 
venient and selected groups only should read in concert, for 
obvious reasons. You have already read the lesson sentence by 
sentence, pausing for comments at the end of each. You may 
now read the whole lesson, observing all the qualities of good 
reading as you do so, in order that the scholars, who follow you 
on their books, may catch the precise characteristics and become 
imbued with the spirit suggested by the narrative. This done, 
return to the beginning and commence the simultancous read- 
ing of the lesson. In perfection read a good long swinging 
clause or sentence. Bid the whole class or group, as the case 
may be, take a long breath, so as to fill the lungs before be- 
ginning, then let them repeat as,much as you have read, and so 
on to the end of the lesson. z 
An example will illustrate wherein the groups of words read 
at a time by the junior classes differ from those uttered by this 
Natureof One. In dealing with the sentence, “The sound of 


the Groups the drum was heard far up the mountain side,’ 


2 
u 
of Words, ye 


read as a group suitable for the last class, ‘The 
sound of the drum was heard.” This you followed by, “ Far up 
the mountain side.” Now the case is different. wan give out 
almost in one breath for simultaneous repetition by the whole 
class, “The sound of the drum was heard far up the mountain 
side,” laying particular stress upon distinctness of enunciation. 
and proper inflection, Fluency, or rather proper pace, is a 


natural necessity, while the thetorical pauses give effect and 
piquancy to the effort. 


The simultaneous exercise hayine 
plished, you may then read a sentence or suitable paragraph at 
ee a time, a let the pupils in succession renal after 
the iden at ie E precisely as you did. Occasionally when 
p or the sentiment to be expressed difficult, you 


been satisfactorily accom- 
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will find it necessary before reading the sentence to explain it 
once more, so as the more forcibly to emphasize its peculiarities 
and equip the pupil with the spirit of the narrative which he 
is expected to express. The fuller your explanations are, and 
the more you read to the pupils, the greater amount of self- 
confidence they will feel; and the more explicit your remarks 
are, the deeper and more lasting the impression will be, and as 
a result the better will be the reading, Tt must not be for- 
gotten that even in teaching reading the blackboard will often 
be very useful. As hitherto, give special attention to the more 
dull and backward pupils. Ask them to read much and often. 
Tt will be interesting at the same time to note that the more 
© proficiept the best readers are the greater will be the stimulus 

given to increased effort amongst the dullards. In other words, 

if the standard of reading be high at one end of the class, it will 

hardly be what might be called low at the other. The reason 

for this fact, which is worth observing, is not difficult to explain. 

You will do well in cultivating expressive reading to allow 
each pupil to read, not a sentence at a time, but mhe Quantity 
a whole paragraph, because the longer portion to be read 
alYords more scope for a pointed effort at modulation, by each. 
while it is in every respect the more natural and satisfying 
of the two, 

Before a scholar reads he should be perfectly at his ease, 
unflurried, and collected. While he reads be careful not to 
interrupt him in any way, nor to rufle his mental while the 
equilibrium by referring to his mistakes as they Child reads. 
occur, It is a very hurtful practice to allow his class-fellows 
to disconcert him by interjecting corrections or suddenly raising 
hands, gesticulating with arms, and snapping fingers at each 
slip while he is reading. Such behayiour only frightens him, 
magnifies his consciousness of error, makes him lose heart, and 
generally produces a most depressing effect, very obyious in the 
manner in which he reads the remainder of the sentence. Let 
the reading be done in profound silence ; then chal- The 
lenge his class-fellows to name flaws in the pronun- Criticism. 
ciation, pace, or voice inflection, and generally to give a care 

: S 
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ful criticism of the reading. As referee you will comment upon 
the various mistakes and suggested corrections according to their 
importance before proceeding to the next paragraph. A pas- 
sage badly read should be done over and over again, till the 
pupil masters it to your satisfaction. His consciousness of the 
recurrence of such a discipline will induce him to make a deter- 
mined effort to read well at the first attempt. If while read- 
ing he sticks at a word which he is unable to enun- 
eae ciate—a thing that will occasionally happen even 
when the after the teacher has read the sentence before him— 
Reader it will least disturb his equanimity if you, not the 
pee. pupils, help him over the difficulty by quietly but 
promptly pronouncing the word for him. 
At the. third and last course of reading the pupils should 
The last read the whole lesson paragraph by paragraph with- 
Step. out any antecedent model from you; and if the 
preceding steps have been fully attended to, few or no cursory 
comments will now be necessary, 
Should the interest of the class begin to flag, you have only 
To revive to select readers promiscuously, and expectancy will 
the Class. create attention, and if attention then interest—the 
safest guarantee of progress and profit. 


The more advanced the reading becomes, the greater will be 
the need of a room as still as possible, 
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The remaining classes in the school have so much in common 
to observe in the matter of reading that it will 
Classes com- Yefer to them generally. 
bined; the note the effect produced by uniting two senior classes 

Biect. for reading. As a rule an arrangement of this kind 
has often an encouraging effect all over. When the class that 
is ahead of the other, having had at least a year’s more practice 


in reading, is now coupled to one that is very much a novice in 


proficient of the two will 
being thus linked to the 
ciprocal. 


be sufficient to 
Tt will be interesting to 


the art, the more experienced and 
certainly lose nothing by 


À junior one, 
The profit in fact is re ; A 


The higher one exerts itself 
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to show its superiority over the lower, is encouraged in every 
way when it finds that it so far outstrips its new associate, and 
is induced to persevere to maintain its position, which, however, 
a it gradually fails to do. The lower class, on the other hand, 
struggles with the smallest modicum of incentive from the 
teacher to reach the higher level of elocution which obtains in 
its neighbour, so that in a short time it will not be surprising 
to find both classes very much on a par in the matter of reading, 
the fact being that the senior one has not lost ground by any 
means, but the junior has made headway, and has in fact over- 
taken the more advanced. The emulation is laudable, and 
indeed such combinations may profitably be effected in classes 
“junior to either of these. But although the instruction you 
give them is practically the same, the higher class has a distinct 
advantage over the lower, and ought to show a greater amount 
of proficiency from the fact that its more protracted training 
should be conducive to greater intelligence, and, as a consequence, 
toa more finished and tasteful style of reading. Ina very short 
time there will be little difference between them in the matter 
of pronunciation and fluency, but in expression there will prob- 
5 ably be, for a time at least, a marked difference. 

What has been already said makes it quite unnecessary to 
lay down any new rules for teaching reading at this stage, A 
few general hints and suggestions will be all that A few Hints 
may now be given. ‘The pupils will read with given. 
considerable fluency from the fact that they have read much 
and become thoroughly familiar with a very extensive vocabu- 
lary in one way or another. A weak instructor will be apt to 

- accept or even mistake fluent for expressive reading. Into 
this error no good teacher ever falls. If reading has been 
taught carefully and systematically from the lowest to the 
highest class, the pupils of the latter will have come to regard 
the task as one by no means easy, but yet interesting and 
fascinating, and, from the pleasure it affords to both reader and 
listener, one well worth trying to master. In the upper class 
books, and indeed in any book that pupils at this stage may 
he expected to read well, the phraseology and even individual 
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words are getting more and more complicated, so that the 
necessity for a special degree of forehand preparation 
ae on the part of the teacher and a greater amount of 
more and explanation when before the class is becoming 
“more > steadily more and more imperative. Now is the aid 
St etethe pupils to be especially enlisted in dealing 
with the perplexities and peculiarities occurring in the lesson. 
Question them freely on the subject-matter, and in a liberal 
spirit praise and encourage their efforts. Then proceed to read 
the whole lesson in a series of large portions, only stopping to 
comment upon anything remarkable in the pronunciation or in 
peculiar emphasis to be employed in bringing out the full im- 
port of the passage. It is most essential that the pupils should 

imbibe the spirit of the narrative from your reading of it. 
In the junior classes the benefits of simultaneous reading 
will have been chiéfly reaped. Its adoption now will only be 


The Use of Necessary in certain circumstances, 
simultaneous have attended 
Utterances, 


Pupils who 
irregnlarly hitherto, and whose early 
training may have been neglected, will yet derive 
benefit from the exercise. But you will still find a conjoint 


effort of the pupils desirable in pronouncing individual words, 
be they monosyllables or Pp 


olysyllables, and in the utterance of 
peculiarly accented phrases. In such cases, the discipline is 
ever most essential, When you pronounce separate words, 
the pupils should now especially consider your teeth and lips, 
so that a position in front of the class is the proper one. The 
utterance of every word should be characterized by clear and 
distinct enunciation on the part of each child. Tt is very 


necessary also that you should read much to the scholars, whose 
growing intelligence should mak 


e them more susceptible of 
imitating you. 
Provincialisms and a variety of local peculiarities will long 
ere this have made themsely 


es conspicuous and caused endless 
Provincial- annoyance. They are difficult to eradicate, and in 


isms, many instances it is all but hopeless to do so. The 
community from which your scholars are drawn will deter 


à mine 
both the quantity and the quality of the peculiarity. 


Tt is 
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only by imitating the “twang,” and thereby showing the dis- 
tinction between it and good reading, that the pupils will be- 
come conscious of it, and try to set it aside. Without some 
such discipline, when you bid the scholars read as they speak, 
the “twang” will naturally be rampant. Great care and per- 
severance are required to correct all provincialisms. 

Some reading books—generally advanced ones—have in cer- 
tain lessons numberless accents placed over the words to show 
the reader where special stress is to be laid, and to Books with | 
determine the inflection and regulate the modu- accented 
lation of the voice. It is feared that these guiding- Words un- 
marks, however laudable the intentions of the ‘esrable 

© inventgr may be, defeat the object aimed at. To an intelligent, 
assiduous, private student, struggling of his own accord to be- 
come a good elocutionist, they may be helpful ; but to guide an 
ordinary schoolboy over the difliculties of inflection and voice 
modulation they are perhaps not quite so useful. Your in- 
struction, the pupil’s spirit gf emulation, and his sympathy 
with what he reads, should be incentive sufficient to make him 
a decent reader. The fewer objects he has to grasp with his 
eye at the same moment the better. Accents tend to distract 
his attention from the actual word and his mind from the 
subject-matter. They, in short, aim at effecting mechanically 
what should be the outcome of an intelligent and sympathetic 
mind. It is, in fact, only by imitating a good elocutionist that 
a good style of reading can be satisfactorily achieved. 

Anything in the shape of slovenliness is to be repressed with 
a firm hand, It is totally different from flurry, though the one 
may be the result of the other. A mannered style gjoyentiness 
of reading is also easily acquired. It is readily and Manner- 
detected as a fraud, and should be gyarded against“ Hngh 
Closely akin to this last is overdone reading, where the accents 
and voice inflection are unduly and unnaturally emphasized. 
Extra familiarity with what is read is apt to foster this habit. 

Poetry lends itself in a peculiar degree to the acquirement of a 
good style ; but this is dealt with in another chapter. But while 
some pupils, from their mode of speaking, tend to “drawl” out ° 
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the words, others are apt to read them in a series of cadences, 
the voice gradually sinking as they proceed, till by the time 
the end of the sentence is reached, the voice is scarcely audible. 
All these defects, like the provincialisms already referred to, 
can only be remedied by constant, careful application, and the 
closest imitation of your reading. 
As it is no criterion of his ability to read that he can pro- 
nounce a succession of words rapidly and with correct accentu- 
Long Para- ation, so far as it goes, each scholar should be asked 
graphs to to read a long substantial paragraph. Every sort 
beread. of encouragement will have to be given, and special 


care taken to accustom the class to the maximum of self-con- 
fidence and self-reliance. 


Young and inexperienced teachers may sometimes be apt to 
exhibit an absurd sense of shyness to show a good specimen of 


Shyness on reading. None are so quick to detect this weak- 


the Part ness on the part of the teacher as the pupils them- 
of the 


ase ec ee effect is both disheartening and deplor- 

y able, abitual reading aloud, and even in public, 
will soon dispel the feeling, which otherwise it will take years 
to overcome. 


0 If confidence in yourself is in such bondage, if, 
while you are conscious of your weakness, you cannot bring 
yourself to do what you would, how can you make or expect your 
pupils to feel that, when they read, they must take the place and 
endeavour to exhibit the personality and characteristics of the 
speaker or the doer ; that they must, in fact, come out of them- 
selves as a good actor does ; that their own individuality must sink 
into temporary oblivion ; that the thoughts of the speaker must 
become their thoughts, and his words the precise expression of 

Ongooa their minds? The pupils of a teacher who reads 
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approached by you in a spirit of firmness and dignity. On 
your own bearing in presence of these advanced pupils success 
or non-success will greatly depend. It may occa- Derision of 
sionally happen that a pupil in his attempt to read @lass-fellows 
with due expression fails to such a ridiculous extent to be sup- 
that his class-fellows can scarcely restrain them- Pressed. 
selves. When this occurs, if you are satisfied that the effort 
is bona fide, you must put down derision with a firm hand and 
commend the effort, else further progress of an elocutionary 
nature is at an end in so far as this pupil is concerned, En- 
deavour to get your pupils to think highly of their ability to 

e read, and you will find that this attitude of mind will bespeak 
encouraging progress. 

In conclusion, bear in mind that a good elocutionist must not 
be by any means a good actor, though the latter will necessarily 
be a good elocutionist. The actor is both the speaker and doer, 
conducting himself in accordance with his utterances and the sen- 
timents he affects. He has, if short, to suit the action to the 
word, both being in perfect harmony. The elocutionist, on the 
other hand, is the mouthpiece of the writer, whose thoughts he 
utters with due sentiment and decorum. 


Summary of Hints on teaching Reading.—A few general 
statements applicable to each and all of the foregoing classes 
may in conclusion be conveniently summed up :— 

1. Let your pupils understand as early as possible the precise 
meaning conveyed by such stock’ terms as “fluency,” “ expres- 
sion,” “articulation,” “monotony,” and, in fact, all Meaning of 
the terminology peculiar to the conduct of the read- Terms. 
ing lesson. Then, when any of these is uttered, the child will 
at once understand what he is expectéd to do. 

2. Prescribe only such a portion for a reading lesson as pupils 
in their circumstances may reasonably be expected to master 
at a time. It is dangerous to prescribe too much. The Portions 
Thoroughness in what is learned will often be prescribed. 
found ample compensation for the limited quantity read. 

3. If possible, it is most desirable that ‘the next day’s lesson 
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should be overhauled and prepared in school. The reason for 
this is obvious. Before a child pronounces a word or syllable 
it costs him thought, and what he thinks most of he 
The Pre- 
paration, remembers longest. If, therefore, he is left to his 
ofthe own devices a investigations at home, or has to 
Lesson. appeal, it may be, to an illiterate parent, to arrive 
at the pronunciation of a word, he will appear at school having 
his mind stuffed with erroneous ideas and mispronunciations, 
which it will take no end of trouble to eradicate and correct. 
Your review of the lesson before sending the pupil home will 
tend to obviate all risk of his assimilating home errors. 
4. Practice in reading, both in school and at home, increases 
familiarity with individual words, This is particularly to be 
Reading noted in the case of the junior classes. While 
aloud. you encourage them to read much, let them also 
read aloud, but not bawl. This accustoms them to the sound 
of their own voices, improves erticulabion, and inspires self- 
confidence. 
5. You will find that the nature of the subject demands a 
variety of reading books. For fostering as well as testing 
Variety of reading, especially, inthe higher classes, news- 
Books and papers, which may yeb,come to be daily read by 
“Newspapers. the pupils, will be of great value. Lessons should be 
frequently revised. Those who read most almost invariably 
read best. ` ` 
6. Carefully’ prepare the lesson yourself before you face the 
class with it, This injunction applies in an especial degree to 
Te the tasks‘ of the upper classes, which, in order to 
Teacher's be effective, require a deal of previous forethought 
Preparation and consideration. You should be ready to make 
eee. the most of your time while you have the class in 
hand, by having your mind already made up upon 
every point you mean to speak of. By such preparation, hesitancy 
will be set aside, there will be full confidence in the teacher, 
the work will be greatly expedited, and cheerful, satisfactory 
progress secured. 


7. Inexperienced ard subordinate teachers will require much 
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guidance when teaching reading. To what extent they are to 
be intrusted with such work the status of the nex: 
class and the natural ability they display in that perienced 
direction will determine. Teachers. 
8. When teaching reading, unless in the case of gross ir- 
regularity, inattention to instructions, or patent Corporal 
carelessness, be very guarded in having recourse Punishment. 
to corporal punishment. If at all, it should be inflicted after 
the lesson, never during it. z 
9. In the upper classes, the degree of facility with which 
you can follow the reader without a book will be Testing 
an important test of the quality of the reading. Reading. 
When the pupil knows that one is trying to grasp what he 
reads, he is stimulated to do his best. He becomes more con- 
scious of the listener than of himself, and as a consequence the 
reading is more natural and more satisfactory in every respect. 


CHAPTER TI. 


WRITING. 


INTRODUCTORY REMARK. 


HE pupils are introduced to writing in its most ele- 
mentary form in the infant room. On emerging from 
it they are supposed to bear with them a knowledge of the 
single and capital letters of the alphabet as they are ordinarily 
written. Some may be able to do more than this, and few 
infant teachers will be satisfied unless their infants can leave 
them able to write their own names, as well as that of the 
School. They should have been taught to write the letters be- 
tween lines ; but if this has been overlooked it will be necessary, 
in order to expedite subsequent instruction, to show them in 
the first instance how to write all the letters, single and capital, 
between ruled lines, before allowing them to deal with whole 
words. It will be well to do this in any case in order to bring 
menos class up to a uniform level of proficiency to start 
with, 
FIRST STEPS IN WRITING. 


The process is essentially mechanical, and although much 
care and skill of a kind are necessary in the teaching of it, no 

The extra amount of scholarship is required to produce 
Blackboard. excellence in writing. It can best be taught by 
» 48 a medium of demonstration, 
on slates or copies. The 
should have a dull appearance, It can 
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best be prepared for writing by coating it with paint thinned 
with turpentine, and having no admixture of oil in it. Pre- 
paratory to the lesson, the board should be cleaned to a fault, 
no stain being left to catch the eye or distract attention. The 
light in which it is set is very important. Set it so that every 
child in the class can see it as well as possible, and test the 
various situations by stationing yourself at those points from 
which the worst view is likely to be obtained. These apparently 
insignificant preliminaries are very important, for failure at 
any point to see the board specimen may retard the progress of 
the class. : 

_ Patent prepared chalk is the best, and is only a trifle more 
expensive than the raw material. If it is not 

hee permanently done, rule the board with chalk The chat 
lines, sufficiently far apart to give the eye the impression of 
half-text. Before this, you should have gone over Ryiing of 
the pupils’ slates and seen that they are all properly Board and 
ruled, the lines being parallel and deeply scratched Slates. 
on one side. All pencils should be of fair length, and neatly 
pointed at one end, which is to be used for writing only. 
Your class being properly arranged, cast your eye around to see 
that the slates are in proper position, and all feet firmly set on 
the floor, Before proceeding with your demonstration, lay 
down the injunction that no one is to write while you are 
writing, but that every eye must watch your hand. That done, 
proceed to write the first word. If it be “the,” you will make 
the initial capital 7, and as you do so help to sustain atten- 
tion by a sort of explanation of the work. For marine 
instance, you might say: “I shall begin about as 

far above the line as is the space between the lines, and 1 
slightly slope the letter.” You now pause while the pupils 
make the 7’ just as you have done it. Meantime, you may 
go behind them to supervise, correct, and encourage their 
efforts. Z having been placed in proper form and position, 
go again to the board, make h, and explain its junction with 
e, the pupils as before closely following your operations. They 
will now complete the word on their slates. The remaining 
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words of the line may be dealt with in a similar manner; but 
for first attempts only two or three should be written, and oc- 
casionally one word, if large, will be a sufficient lesson. It is 
very desirable to select such words as contain letters which will 
impart a ‘lucid idea of the various relations of letters to one 
another in point of form, length, and joinings. If they have 
not been taught to do so before this time, children will make 
progress by being set to write their own names and also the 
name of the school. This is a feat which most young children 
assiduously strive and feel proud to accomplish. 

Things to To insure successful teaching, a few points de- 
be specially mand special attention :— 
attended to. 1, The slates and the pencils must be suitably 
prepared. 

2. Careful observation should precede every attempt at imita- 
tion. Never allow a child to make a stroke while he should 
be wholly engrossed in contemplation of your hand tracing 
out the letters. A casual glance, followed by a vague impres- 
sion of the shape and situation of the letter, whether on slates 
or paper, invariably results in an unsatisfactory reproduction of 
it. In such a case, it is merely the name of the letter that the 
pupil wishes to know ; the points connected with the transcrip- 
tion of it he evolves from his own brain. This is injurious. 

j 3. As you write, and even after you have done so, call atten- 
tion to the various joinings, positions between lines, and the 
various lengths of the different letters, Repeat your remarks 
Lie oe ofore a pencil is lifted. For instance, let the 
IE line, tase P, A De y, and j are of the same length be- 
edie i FTA à 1 h, l, and k are of the same height above 
Te and itientio ne f horter, and peon Tn this way both 

n wil be secured Just at the critical point ; 


and depend upon it, the effect will manifest itself in the efforts 
to reproduce your specimen, 


4, For some time, 
the board the whole li i i i 
th i 
observant till you have finished che tae 


planations, they may be allowed to 
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5. Insist upon every child using his right hand, and early 
associate the idea of the right hand with the writing. j 

6. Commend careful and painstaking caligraphy at all times. 
Because the process is so mechanical, it is within the power of 
the greatest dullard to excel in it. Excite emulation by some 
form of promotion. To seat children according to their pro- 
ficiency is a very effective method of stimulating them to in- 
creased effort ; but of this again. 

Pupils tend to write slovenly just because they are permitted 
to write fast, carelessly, and without sufficient antecedent obser- 
vation of the letters in point of formation and Slovenly 

.different connections. Fast writing, which is par- Writing. 
ticularly!to be discouraged, may be remedied by curtailing the 
exercise. A certain measure of disgrace attaches to this pro- 
ceeding which tends to cure the evil. If you accustom your 
scholars to hold their pencils, which should be considerably 
longer than the forefinger, as they will yet have to hold their 
pens, more than one benefit wiil accrue. 

Misspelling should be severely visited. It is a sure mark of 
gross negligence, and a distinct proof that the eye is not exer- 
cised to a natural and necessary extent. The habit 
of sloyenly observation must be detected and cor- 
rected. Where the writing appears as a mass of irregular, discon- 
nected, and badly formed letters, either carelessness on the part 
of the pupil, or lack of careful and methodical instruction on 
that of the teacher, is the cause, It is a capital discipline at 
the end of a writing lesson (which need only occupy a quarter 
of an hour) to bid the pupils exchange slates, and underline 
what they consider faults in the exercise. Again, it is pro- 
ductive of a deal of good, in such a case as this, to copy exactly 
on the board a carelessly-written word, and to ask the class to 
criticise its defects. The exposure of the writing brings the writer 
into disgrace, and while the detection of flaws is an excellent 
discipline for his class-fellows, it stimulates the child to make 
a better effort next time. 

While you are teaching writing nothing else should engage 
your attention or, that of the pupils. Profound concentration 


Misspelling. 
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of thought, induced through observation, is essentially necessary 
to success. Your class must feel that you are quite as deeply 
interested in the work as they are. When they are set to 
transcribe a passage for themselves, it will be well to keep in 
view the relation between writing and spelling. Each word 
that is written receives a certain amount of thoughtful atten- 
tion, and that being the case, your selection might be such as 
will have a beneficial effect upon the spelling. By-and-by the 
writing lesson may possibly be adopted as both subsidiary and 
preparatory to the spelling lesson. 


WRITING ON COPY-BOOKS. 


When a child is able to write the small and capital letters of 
the alphabet on his slate, his own name, and a line selected from 
his reading book, he may be considered fit to proceed to the 
more inviting but hazardous task of putting pen to paper, It 
is particularly urged that every effort should have been used 
while he wrote with slate-pencilconly, to train him up in habits 
of neatness and precision. Irregularities are very easily formed, 
and ‘once they have obtained a footing they are troublesome to 
eradicate. Copy-books bristle with devices to improve the writ- 
ing and simplify the exercise, Writing may thus be very easily 
taught, provided the teacher adopts good methods and attaches 
great importance to his function, There is no fixed time at 
which children may have copies placed before them, but, as a 
rule, they should commence when the slate writing is fairly well 
executed. A teacher who is a good writer himself will not only 
take most interest in this branch, but he will turn out the best 
writers, Children almost invariably take after their instructor in 
the matter of writing, although there are exceptions to the rule, 

The Position of the Bod: -—Keeping these things in view, 
you will now proceed to teach your pupils how to sit while 
writing. In the first place, arrange them so far apart that no 
two touch each other. It is taken for granted that the desks 
and seats are neither too high nor too low, Either of these 
defects is prejudicial to success, The body should sit almost 
facing the desk, the head being turned slightly towards the 
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right side. The left hand and the arm should be laid on the 
desk ready to steady the copy and keep the paper flat. Both 
feet should be planted firmly on the floor, or rest on something. 
The weight of the legs dangling in space disturbs the equilibrium 
and stability of the body, which should be as near the desk as 
possible, and almost erect. The right hand and arm should be 
perfectly free to move from the right side to the ink-well 
with very little alteration or shifting of the position of the body. 

Holding the Pen.—If you have not already done s0, it will 
now be necessary to teach the pupils the correct way of holding 
the pen. Be it a pencil or a pen that is to be used, the grasp 
is the same. ‘There is more than one way of holding the pen, 
‘but one that is popular and natural is that which requires that 
the forefinger shall lie along the top of the pen, with the 
inside of the point of the second finger touching the right side 
of the holder. The front of the tip of the thumb presses the 
side of the pen, and this pressure is applied exactly opposite 
the joint nearest the point of the forefinger. The two remaining 
fingers of the hand are turned gracefully inwards, so that their 
tips form a sort of prop, on which and the wrist the hand 
resting, a backward and forward, “springy,” elastic sort of 
motion is communicated to the pen or pencil. There is no 
fixed rule as to the distance of the tip of the forefinger from 
the nib, but it may safely be said that as a rule the smaller the 
hand the nearer it should approach to the tip of the pen, and 
the larger the farther it should be held from it. There are 
certain positions of the fingers and hand which should be 
eschewed—namely, the unseemly one of keeping the forefinger 
bent at an angle of forty-five degrees, and the slovenly one of 
allowing the hand to lie on its off side, or almost on its back, so 
that it is easy to see the inside of it during the writing. When 
the position is natural, the pen and inside of the forearm are in 
a straight line. That manufacturers make pens to suit every 
conceivable position of the hand, and thereby satisfy popular 
eccentricities, is no reason why there should not be a position 
more natural, convenient, and graceful than all others. As a 
teacher, you can afford to deal with but one position of the 

o 
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body, and one way of holding the pen. These should be the 
most useful and natural possible. The elbow of the right arm 
should be kept pretty close to the body. This insures that the 
point of the pen is kept flat on the paper, and that the pupil 
does not-write with the side of the nib, thereby damaging it. 

Ink and Ink-wells.—Ink-wells should be thoroughly cleansed 
at least once a fortnight, so that the ink supply may be always 
fresh and pure, and that all risk of conveying filth from the 
well on the tip of the pen may be obviated. Teach your pupils 
how to take a suflicient dip, and explain how far up the nib the 
ink should appear. They must be strictly forbidden from in- 
dulging in the abominable habit of dashing off a superfluous 
quantity of ink at every dip, to the bespattering of the desks 
and clothes of those before or behind them. This is neither 
elegant nor necessary, and it should be viewed in the light of 
a serious offence. Teach early the most cleanly method of 
wiping the pen. Nothing more filthy can be conceived than 
the cleaning of it on the hair of the head. Equally disgusting 
is the habit of sucking it with the lips) Offences such as these 
should invariably be visited with punishment. Explain how 
the pen may be cleaned by means of a small crumb of blotting- 
paper, or what is preferable, a pen-wiper, which might be 
attached to the slate as the sponge is. Perhaps the best plan 
of all is to have permanent wipers of black cloth, a size larger 
than a crown piece, fastened to the desk by brass nails, one in 
the middle of each wiper, which might be placed near the ink- 
well. This appears to be the most cleanly, handy, 
manent scheme yet devised. The black colour of the wiper 
helps to detract from the offensive nature of the process, 

The Blotting-Paper.—Again, the use of the blotting-paper 
should be explained. Children require to be taught its proper 
use like everything else. Impress upon them that it should be 
laid flat at once, and must not be shifted after it has touched 
the writing ; that once placed, it must be held firmly with the 
left hand, and that then the soft side of the palm of the right 
hand may be drawn over it from left to right, and always in 
this particular direction. The opposite movement is disastrous, 


o 


and per- 


. 
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What is written last should be blotted first. Tt will be best to 
allow a capable pupil or two to dry the copies of very young 
children, while more experienced ones may be left to do the 
work for themselves. It will not be long before they are 
able to perform the operation deftly and expeditiously. Pieces 
a foot square, doubled once, will be found safest, and very 
serviceable for all practical purposes. 
The Blacklead Pencil.—The first half, or perhaps the whole, 
of the first copy might be written with a blacklead pencil 
instead of a pen. This may not altogether meet the wishes of 
the ambitious débutant, but it will be the most satisfactory to 
the child in the long run. It will serve him till he has mastered 
*all the necessary positions, and will undoubtedly obviate all risk 
of that discouragement which invariably follows when he has 
the misfortune to drop on the paper a superfluous quantity of 
ink, which is only made provokingly larger and more startling 
by his frantic but fruitless efforts to remove the stain with the 
forefinger of his left hand, or,,what is more likely, the upper 
surface of his protruding tongue. These opening trials, vexa- 
tious alike to teacher and taught, and which are pretty certain 
to result from a pupil’s first attempt at doling out the subtle 
fluid, will thus be avoided, and with a blacklead pencil the com- 
mencement will be more hopeful, encouraging, and less alarming. 
The Size of the Writing—lIt will be advisable to exercise 
some care in the choice of copy-books. A fair sized half-text 
ruling will be well suited to young children, because when the 
hand comes to be properly held, and a natural movement is 
aimed at, it will, as a rule, be found that they do not possess 
that stretch of finger and elasticity of hand necessary for text 
writing. But while half-text does the same thing in a sufficient 
degree, text undoubtedly shows to best advantage the relative 
sizes of the letters and their mode of junction, as well as all the 
faults and merits of the writing, just as a large photograph 
shows to the fullest extent the precise features of a face. iy is 
its undoubted difficulty that staggers the good teacher. When 


the pupils grow older, it becomes an accomplishment to be able 
to write text well; but a young child can only do so by an up 
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and down, backward and forward movement of the whole fore- 
arm. The task which the latter can satisfactorily accomplish 
is one which necessitates no more extensive motion than a slight 
shifting of the hand and the elasticity of the fingers can effect. 
Instruction and &Supervision.—Go round the class to see 
that every child is properly seated, and that the copy is in 
right position and all the necessary materials accessible. The 
copy should be laid so that the foot of the page may be parallel 
to the edge of the desk, and should lie a trifle to the right side 
of the writer. Then stand in front of the class and give in- 
structions as to holding the pen. Take one yourself, and plac- 
ing it between the thumb and adjoining finger, bid the class do 


the same; then let each child bring down the forefinger upon’ 


the top of the pen exactly as you do it. Finally, fix the posi- 
tion of the thumb and remaining fingers ; and when the pupils 
have done that step by step, they will be ready to bring the arm 
into the writing posture. Insist upon every child doing exactly 
as you do. Keep a critical eye upon every corner of the class, 
There must be no shirking of the task and no faint-heartedness, 
Just before beginning the writing, take a survey of the pupils 
to see that all are in order and everything ready for a simul- 
taneous commencement. Awkward pupils will require most 
attention. No matter what the lesson is, whether hooks, crooks, 
or words, blackboard demonstration is necessary and subsequent 
supervision imperative. Write the headline of the copy which 
forms the lesson for the day, while the pupils simply observe 
and drink in your explanations, A new interest attaches to 
the exercise from the fact that it is now to be performed on 
paper instead of slates, This precludes the possibility of mak- 
ing satisfactory corrections, however desirable, 
increased attention to every explanation and 
of your hand will be doubly essential. The discipline is much 
the same as that to which the class was subjected at an earlier 
The Use ‘Stage. Don’t mistake the object of the headline of 
ofthe the copy. It is not meant to save you the trouble 
Headline. of teaching, although its presence is undoubtedly 
an aid to the teacher as well as the pupil. Tt is accepted as a 
o 


On this account 
every movement 
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suitable word in the first place, and secondly it is a convenient 
guide to the writer, while endeavouring to carry out your in- 
structions with creditable effect. A child will never scan the 
word so critically, nor will its impression be so lasting, as 
when you write and expound it to him on the board.® It then 
becomes indelibly fixed in his mind, and the casual glance at it 
on the copy enables him to proceed with some degree of con- 
fidence and success. Any child will copy the line in some form 
or other, although it be lithographed vexatiously beautiful, and 
he will even do so without any instruction from you; but your 
function is to teach him how to do it correctly, and how to 
excel in the task, ever keeping before him the high and perfect 
ideal of the headline, which he should concentrate his care and 
efforts in some degree to approach. Be very particular about 
your board-model, for upon its appearance will depend very 
markedly the quality of the pupils’ writing, In all probability 
they will be more interested in it than in the actual headline. 
What interests most and absorbs keenest attention sinks deep- 
est into the mind. In most cases it will be found advisable to 
write the whole word on the board at a time ; but should it be 
too long to be profitable, write only the half of it. After com- 
pleting the specimen and rehearsing the main points to be at- 
tended to, give the signal for the class to begin writing. While 
they do so, go behind them for purposes of assistance, guidance, 
correction, and encouragement. Supervision is indispensable, 
and it must be immediate. 

The Cause and Correction of Errors—The errors likely to be 
made are of considerable variety. They are the result of careless- 
ness rather than of physical defects. When the conditions are nor- 
mal and equal, those writing the same word should begin and 
finish it almost at the same time. Some, however, write faster 
than others, for a variety of reasons unnecessary to quote ; but 
so long as the effort is well meant and the effect satisfactory, it 
will be a pity to contemn despatch. When, however, sloyenli- 
ness is imprinted upon the writing, the child must be restrained, 
his defects pointed out, and the fact impressed that a speedy 
hand does not betoken czenie in the art. To copy the 

(00) 
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defective writing of a pupil on the board, and subject it to the 
criticism of the class, will have a very beneficial and corrective 
effect. This discipline the pupils will also enjoy. Repetition 
of a mistake, whether in spelling or caligraphy, is positive proof 
that the ĉhild is copying his own writing. Again, while a mis- 
take in spelling is a guarantee of carelessness and inattention, 
it is not a blemish of the writing itself; but it should, never- 
theless, be visited by some sort of punishment. Some may think 
Abad supervision of the work immaterial after the task 
Method. has been clearly specified. The most they possibly 
do will be to take the copies at the end of the day, dash a few 
indefinite blue pencil marks through the more prominent errors, 
and finally disfigure the page by boldly running a hapd-length* 
F, G, or B through the writing. This silent expression of 
opinion probably does not much concern the pupil when he 
proceeds to the manipulation of next day’s exercise. In the 
eyes of the parent it may count for supervision ; to the child 
the marking amounts to little. This mode of dealing with the 
copies is unsatisfactory, and the teacher might as well not spend 
his time scrawling such disfigurements, which are practically 
unproductive, because the next lesson embodies a line or word 
the parts of which are totally different in their arrangement, 
Metathesis, and the gross error of dropping a letter, may, under 
such a régime, be continued to the foot of the page, when the 
subsequent blue marks will avail little; but if the slip be 
checked at the time the lesson is progressing, a repetition of such 
mistakes will be summarily prevented, As you go amongst the 
pupils, quietly call attention to their errors, and keep them 
before their observation by making a small red or blue mark at 
the place. When it is necessary, take the pen and show a back- 
ward member of the class how the writing should be done; but 
the pupil should always be allowed to write the first line at 
‘least before you show a model, in order that you may have 
proof of his weakness, and be in a position to specify and deal 
with his shortcomings. Your presence at this time has also a 
stimulative effect, obvious in the increased attention which the 
pupils bestow upon the work. But although you spend the 
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whole time going from pupil to pupil, at the end of the lesson 
there will yet remain many mistakes unmarked. These you 
will go over leisurely at the end of the day, marking all those 
of vital importance. An example will best illus- specimen of 
trate the appearance of a carefully-revised copy. Revision, 
The reversed sloping strokes indicate where the coloured marks 
should appear. The stroke between c and o denotes that 


they are too far apart. That between o and p indicates 
that the junction is defective; the one on p, that it extends 
too far below the line, and so on. If you continue to com- 
ment upon the nature of the êrror as you mark it, the child 
will be able, after a lesson or two, to interpret the strokes for 
himself. The import of your marking might be profitably 
and expeditiously illustrated from an exaggerated example on 
the board. But it is unnecessary to be too finical, because the 
pupils’ work at any time is a long way from perfection, and 
marks in excess might tend to dishearten rather than encourage 
them, Before next day’s lesson is commenced, the scholars 
should sum the marks on the preceding page, and write the 
total number in figures at the foot. This will tend to stimulate 
every child to have a cleaner sheet next time. If it be strictly 
adhered to, there will be a perceptible falling off in the number 
of marks as the end of the copy is approached. Further, if he 
is given to understand that advancenfent or the opposite will 
entirely depend upon the total number of bad marks in his 
copy, you will find that he will exert himself to the utmost to 
produce as low an aggregate as possible. Although this form 
of marking is specially adapted to small-hand, which is the 
ultimate and the practical one, it will also be found very useful 
if adopted in the revision of half-text writing, in which, how- 
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ever, for a time at least, the marks will be made over errors 
which are more general than particular in their nature. The 
degree of strictness in this respect should bear some proportion 
to the advancement and status of the class. The same copy 
should be written and rewritten till the pupil can do it well, 
before he is allowed to attempt a more advanced one, To 
“skip”? or pass over a copy is most injurious. These books 
are graded and progressive, and no satisfaction can result from 
omitting one or two numbers now and again. Good writing is 
not taught at a bound, nor by fits and starts. It is the result 
of steady, careful application in a well-defined groove. 

Rapidity in Writing.—Some pupils have a perfect cacæthes 
scribendi, which, ceteris paribus, is not to be discouraged. But 
as fast writing tends to degenerate into a slovenly style, you 
must be careful to check it where the results promise to be 
unsatisfactory, A gradual increase in manual dexterity should 
mark the child’s progress in the art from a lower class to a 
higher. In the highest, of corse, he should write fastest, yet 
preserving legibility and all the characteristics of good writing. 
It is quite unreasonable to suppose that a child of thirteen 
should write no faster than he did at ten years of age. While 
he may be permitted to write his copy with a degree of slowness 
and precision, such as should characterize a special exercise, 
he should at other times cultivate a running, symmetrical, and 
steady hand, such as might obtain in a letter written to his 
parents after he leaves school. Ultimately whole words will 
have to be written without lifting the pen. But this applies 
specially to small-hand. Practice in any line may lead towards 
perfection, and the more he writes the greater proficiency he 
should attain. 

The Small-hand Headtine.—The writing of the intermediate 
and senior classes differs from that of the younger children in 
its size rather than in the proportion of letters and their parts, 
So far as instruction in the art is concerned, the same rules 
already laid down in the case of half-text apply. Many of 
them are even more emphatically applicable to small-] 


hand. It 
must not be imagined that when small writing is reached all 
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instruction in the art may cease, and the embellished headline 
be left as the sole guide. There is no doubt that the habits 
which the child has acquired in the matter of positions of hand 
and body will be carried along with him, and that if they are 
correct, he will proceed with ease and grace rather than re- 
straint and awkwardness. Even the small headline will, in the 
earlier stages at least, have to be explained on the board. The 
amount of instruction necessary depends more upon the diffi- 
culty of the task than upon peculiarities in the style of the 
writing. Both sloping and perpendicular, angular and round 
hands are practised, all of them with equally beautiful effect. 
Publishers have abundantly pandered to the capriciousness of 
even the:most fastidious. All aim at legibility, the first essential 
quality of writing, and the one which embodies all the others, 
so that they need hardly be named. They are obvious on the 
face of every headline, and need no specification. It is better 
to be able to do the work than to tabulate the good qualities 
of it. Adopt the style of penmanship you intend to teach. 
The light up and the heavy down stroke may possibly be 
looked upon as savouring of the past, of the days of crow-quills 
and portable headlines. Still there is a good deal to be said in 
favour of this aspect of the writing; for what can be more 
natural than that the pupil should put more pressure upon his 
pen when he draws it towards him than when he pushes it 
away from him? and if this natural effort, which he can with 
difficulty avoid even if he tried, produces an agreeable impres- 
sion upon the eye, where is the harm? So long as the desir- 
able characteristics of good writing are preserved in the shape 
of legibility, regularity, and neatness of tone, this result of a 
perfectly natural movement of the hand is surely not to be 
despised. In the hands of a skilful teacher and tasteful 
scholars it has its special charms from the artistic effect the 
effort supplies. In after years, when the hand has been formed 
and rapidity becomes a dominant feature, the effect will be less 
defined. Still the tone and finish which are conveyed to a 
child’s mind are at the commencement a valuable discipline of 
themselves. If this particular style be adopted, take care that 
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the pupils do not make the hair strokes too fine to be discern- 
ible, and the heavy ones so thick as to be obtrusive. 

To obviate the tendency of a pupil to copy what he wrote 
last, instead of the lithographed headline, various devices have 
been adopted. Amongst others, the headline is repeated half- 
way down the page, and some have two different lines printed 
on the same page. This is the most that can be done; but, 
after all, the character of the writing will be more influenced 
by your instruction and supervision than by any amount of 
mechanical arrangements. The manipulations are in a measure 
simplified, and encouragement added, by the introduction of 
guiding lines and dotted models, which the pupils are supposed 
to trace out. In the earlier stages, with a due measure of in- 
struction, these may be of some practical service, 

Occasionally the writing lesson should take the form of a 

The Lesson transcription, dictation, or composition exercise on 

varied. paper, so that the rules laid down for copy-writing 

may be familiarly known and practised in the form which the 
writing will ultimately tend to assume. 

On Punishment and Encouragement.— Punishment for mis- 
spellings and carelessness should not be inflicted during the 
progress of the lesson, because no child can write well whose 
nervous system is shaken and unstable, and his fingers tingling 
and trembling under the strain of mental excitement, A steady 
eye and hand, as well as a cool frame of mind, are conducive 


to success. Again, to exact by way of punishment the writing 
of a fixed number of lines transe 


ribed from a reading book is 
obviously detrimental to good caligraphy. Fraught with quite 
as much danger and injustice is the writing of a certain number 
of extra lines in the copy during the play-hour, The adoption. 
of either of these modestof punishment should not be thought 
of for a moment. 

By way of stimulating the pupils to increased effort, and at 
the same time fostering a healthy spirit of emulation, you will 
find it profitable to arrange them in order of merit at the writ- 
ing lesson. Seat the best at the top of a particular desk, and 


the worst at the bottom. The rearrangement of the class might 
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take place weekly, in order that dethronement for a whole week ` 
may act as a suflicient incentive to further effort. 

After the Writing Lesson.—The task for the day being 
finished, on a fixed signal being given each child should sit up 
and look “attention.” He will then wipe his pen 4nd lay it 
on the desk. Tf he is sufliciently advanced and intelligent, he 
will then proceed to use the blotting-paper. Very young 
children should be at once removed from the desks, and their 
copies blotted and collected afterwards, Older pupils, after 
drying the writing, might pass the copies, arranged according to 
their numbers, to the end of each desk. They can then be col- 
lected and stowed away till next lesson. To have the copies of 
each class numbered, as well as named, will save a deal of time 
in distribution, and may be made to facilitate the collection. 

It is a mistake to suppose that an extra broadly-pointed pen 
is the most suitable for text-writing, and that small-hand can 
only be successfully executed by one as sharp as The Pens 
a needle. Perhaps the medium-pointed pen will be used. 
found most serviceable for all practical purposes in school; but 
make it a rule to adhere to whatever form of pen you first put 
into the pupils’ hands. 


FIGURING AND SUM-SETTING. 


Closely allied to letter-making is figuring. Well-formed 
figures, whether on slates or paper, are very agreeable to the 
eye. It is very easy to teach your pupils to figure well, because 
the variety of forms is so limited, and they do not occur con- 
nected like letters. Some copies have the last line of the page 
devoted to figures, the formation of which you will be careful 
to explain and illustrate on the board by way of a special lesson. 
The pupils must not be allowed to imagine that the exercise is 
shelved to the foot of the page to mark its insignificance, and 
that on this account it is deserving of little attention or care. 
Insist upon the task being carefully performed. By-and-by 
whole sums will have to be written on paper neatly and 
methodically, and the degree of care which characterized the 
work on the copy will undoubtedly make itself felt in the more 
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extensive operation of sum-setting. For such an exercise time 
should occasionally be allowed. In order that the pupils may 
be enabled to grasp through the eye the good points of the 
exercise, a sum worked out on paper as a model of neatness 
should be’ put before them. One sum in each rule might be 
worked out on a sheet of foolscap, pasted on a piece of card- 
board for preservation, and suspended on the wall in close 
proximity to the class. It would thus be readily accessible 
to the pupils at any time, and always available for individual 
scrutiny. In this form it will also be particularly useful, be- 
cause it can be laid on the desk beside a specially backward 
pupil, who will benefit immensely by occasionally making a 
copy of it. The proper use of the ruler should also 

ORES AA at nce round, ones are the handiest 
for children, The advantage of the splayed edge should be 
illustrated. Point out that it must always be turned towards 
the paper. An instructive lesson in sum-setting might be given 
somewhat as follows. Rule the board to correspond with a 
page of foolscap, and upon the lines place a sum newly solved 
by the pupils, - They will then make an exact copy on paper 
of what you do by stages on the board, Horizontal lines only 
may be used. Perpendicular ones make the process too stereo- 
typed to be of practical value, and, while quite unnecessary, 
are apt to be bewildering, The neatest combination of writing 
and figuring is observable in book-keeping, the discipline which 
may obtain in the most advanced class, Yet every class in the 
school can show proficiency in its own sphere; expertness ig 


the result of practice, while excellence is the outcome of care 
and perseverance. 


CHAPTER III. 


SPELLING. 


* SPELLING OF THE JUNIOR CLASSES. 


PELLING has to be taught, not solely examined, Al- 
though there is no doubt that the child has to exert 
himself, and is capable of doing a great deal of himself, the 
teacher has his own share of the work to perform. To be 
Speedy proficiency in spelling demands early and taught. 
very systematic training. Both the attention and memory are 
brought into vigorous activity, with the result that the powers 
of concentration, uptake, and retention are steadily developed. 
In the lowest class the task exacted of the pupils is the oral 
spelling of a few words, chosen at random, and which occur in 
the lesson just read. This drill on a few comparatively easy 
words, but difficult enough for them, is found very  gpening 
agreeable, generally sufficient and well performed. of the 
Analysed, such a discipline seems to amount to youngest 
this: a child’s early attempts at reading necessi- caes 
tate a certain amount of attention and concentration of his 
faculties upon individual words, so that their appearance be- 
comes indelibly rooted in his mind, and when occasion requires 
he has little difficulty in recalling the sequence and names of 
the constituent letters. The phonetic element is of immense 
assistance to him. The words in the most elementary books 
are so much alike and recur so frequently that the daily oral exer- 
cise, varied now and again by your writing & few selected new 
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words on the board to be copied on slates ås a combined writ- 
ing and spelling exercise, will be found to insure all the 
progress you expect at this stage. Accustom young children 
early to distinguish between the spelling of simple paronymous 
words, often the most troublesome of all. When you ask them 
to spell such a word as “see,” add, “to look with the eyes;” 
then ask them to spell “sea,” meaning “the salt water where 
the ships are.” If you persist in thus associating the word 
with its tangible meaning, the pupils will experience no diffi- 
culty in spelling the word correctly when they reach a higher 
class, and are able to interpret the context. 

There is no harm, but tlie opposite, in requesting that the 
spelling of a few words should be learned as a home lesson ; 
ener ene for the more a child’s attention is given to a word 

the sooner he will be able to spell it. But the 
chief thing to keep in mind is that spellings are soonest and 
best learned by writing the words. In the case of very young 
children, in particular, this régéme must be adopted with that 
caution which will prevent good spelling from fostering slovenly 
writing. If circumstances admit of it, you may exact from 
them the spelling of a few words, or even lines, which they 
may have prepared on the preceding night as a home lesson. 

“the But as they grow older a large share- of the work 

Teachers of preparation will devolve upon the teacher, 

Duty. Judgment and careful selection will have to be 
exercised, You will have to call attention to such words as 
are most apt to be misspelt, to give useful hints and « keys,” 
and generally to deal with such words ‘as will tend to improve 
the spelling. By easing the burden of the task you aid the 
memory, and at the same time increase its power of retention, 
In the higher classes, and particularly in the lower ones, the 
pupils are very apt to misspell a few simple enough looking 
words because their usage and peculiarities may not have been 
explained by the teacher. He may consider this unnecessary, 
and may have come to the conclusion that accuracy in spelling 
depends upon mere habit and association of sounds, and that 
it is only attained through a combination of chance, repetition, 
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and time, with a good memory as a sort of “hold all.” It is 
the biggest words in the lesson that alone concern him. The 
pupils are supposed to commit the spelling of these to memory 
by way of a home task, and just as convenience, individual 
aptness, and ingenuity shall conjointly direct. The teacher is 
an examiner, not an instructor. This tardy and laborious 
method of acquiring knowledge entails years of irksome mental 
activity to achieve even a modicum of success, The words 
referred to are “their,” which is spelt “there ;” “too,” which 
is spelt “to” or “two;” “no” written for “know ;” “new” 
for “knew ;” and verily “dose” for “does.” 

Such mistakes as these can only be corrected by the teacher 
putting forth a pointed effort to train the child to discriminate. 
He ought to train his scholars to understand that there is a 
definite arrangement necessitating the spelling of the word 
in a particular way. It is hopeless to expect that the mere 
marking of an error or the oral correction of it will ever en- 
able the pupil to spell it correctly, even if the flavour of the 
rod be added by way of fillip. It is also difficult to conceive 
what satisfaction the teacher can have who, without making 
any effort to explain the nature of his mistake, chastises the 
child, who is left in a state of hopeless bewilderment, with the 
temperature of his cheeks or his fingers abnormally high. » The 
child is utterly powerless. He is aware that an error has been 
committed, and the vehemence of the teacher and his own 
perturbed circulation convince him of its enormity. He is con- 
scious also of the nature of the error ; but to him its cause and 
its remedy are an unfathomable mystery. The only course left 
open for him is to adopt the other spelling of the word next 
time it occurs. He does this. Unfortunately it is wrong, and 
the result is a repetition of the chastisement of the preceding 
day. But this is not teaching in any sense of the term; and 
while the pupil makes no headway, he becomes thoroughly 
disgusted and disheartened. It is when spelling is taught 


methodically and pleasantly that the teacher will have least to 
complain of and the children most to be thankful for. 
ting the lesson may now be 


The practical mode of conduc 
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illustrated. In presence of your class, which should be most 
Iing attentive, write on the board “their,” and explain 
area J that this spelling of the word-sound generally occurs 
illustrated. before “things,” or say “nouns” (if they understand 
what these are)—such as books, days, hands, etc. Write the 
word “noun” after “their.” Further, point out that it occurs 
before such words as “good,” “bad,” “little,” etc., which are 
adjectives. Write the word “adjective” after “noun.” Then 
add that it is always “their” before the word “own.” Put 
“own” after “adjective.” Now take the pointer, and as you 
indicate the words, bid the scholars repeat simultaneously that 
“their” is spelt “their” before “nouns,” “adjectives,” and 
“own.” Then write “there” below “their,” and explain that 
this is the spelling when it means “place,” or when it occurs 
before the verbs “is,” “are,” “was,” and “were.” Write these 
words after it, and let the pupils repeat the statement simul- 
taneously a few times to impress it upon the memory. It 
will improve your explanations if you add a few sentences 
illustrative of the usage of each word. In conclusion, make 
a few sentences, and challenge the pupils, selected indiscrimin- 
ately, to spell the catch-word in each. Again vary the exercise 
by encouraging them to make short sentences involving a par- 
ticular spelling of the word. Then write “too” on the board, 
and point out that it is thus spelt before the words Shan 
“near,” “much,” and “many,” which write after it, Then im- 
press the fact by calling attention to phrases in the reading lesson 
in which the usage occurs. Point out that “two” is correct 
when the number two is meant, and that “to” is the spelling 
in all other cases. In a similar method deal with “new” and 
“knew.” Write both of them on the board, and after ex- 
plaining that the formes is an adjective and the latter a verb, 
or that the former names a quality while the latter expresses 
action, put after their respective words “adjective” and “ verb,” 
with an example to illustrate each. Similarly “no” and 
“know,” both having the same sound, may be treated. Make 
it known that “of” is sounded “ov,” and “off” just “off,” 
The list of words might be extended, but their method of treat- 
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ment is the same. Thus you see the words have to be dealt 
with individually, deliberately and clearly explained, the clues 
to their recognition neatly tabulated on the board, and their 
spelling impressed by repeated concurrent questioning of the 
class and by drill in the construction of sentences involving the 
spelling of particular words. A few reiterations of this ordeal 
will make the pupils sufficiently acquainted with the spelling of 
all such simple but vexing monosyllables. When a word may 
be spelt in two ways, some may prefer to deal with one of 
them only, and then point out that in all other cases the other 
spelling is correct. This method may be good enough, but the 
explanation of the spelling and usage of each word is a valu- 
able intellectual discipline of itself. It is a good plan to write 
a series of sentences on the board, and challenge the pupils to 
supply the correct spelling of a word which you have studiously 
omitted. Even in the dictation exercise there should occur a 
few catch-words such as your teaching is specially meant to 
deal with. Some such methodical way of handling spelling, if 
persisted in, will ultimately prevent the pupils from making 
errors in the selection of the letters of a word having more 
than one spelling. 

There are a few ever-recurring worries by which children 
are easily tripped up. They belong to the class ne spening 


of words of which “believe,” “receive,” and of “receive,” 
s $ 

“siege” ar iliar examples. Here again a “believe, 

siege” are familiar p. g N 


short time spent in careful teaching would obviate this class, 
all risk of future error. Write on the board the taught. 


words in this order :— 


p-iece «, ¢ th-ief conc-eive 
í h-ie 3 DEEE 
p-ied Pierce th-ieve c-ei4 dec-eive 
- = e me 
p-ier ._ ç siege rec-eive 
t-ier sief s-ieve ; 
seize 
gr-ief bel-ief leisure (exceptions 
ried retr-ieve Lie bel-ieve their 
repr-ieve rel-ief heir 


n to the fact that after 


zi i d call attentio 
Then take the pointer and c: TAT em 


the letters p, 7, h, 8; and Z comes ie; 
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which is remarkably like e, takes eż after it. Repeat the ex- 
planation a few times, and after the pupils show interest and 
comprehension of the facts, proceed to give them the following 
rule for their guidance. Write it, and let it be committed to 
sae Te Put i after p, 7, h, $, and J, 

And e after c (so like), when you spell. 


After writing it, read it slowly, and, with the aid of the 
pointer, appeal yet again to the facts exemplified in the speci- 
men above. There is another and perhaps a terser rule which 
is by no means new, and which may be familiar to most though 
not to all teachers. It runs thus :— 


a 


W Unless preceded by a c, 
The i is placed before the e. 


It is a very neat rule indeed, depending for its succinctness 
upon the elimination of individual cases. It will be most 
serviceable to. older pupils, while the former and more pic- 
torial couplet will give the younger ones the best grasp of the 
eecentions spelling. : Before concluding this lesson, point out 

that “seize,” “leisure,” ‘ their,” and “heir” are 

exceptions, and take ei where ie would naturally be expected. 
The fact of their being exceptions will render them the more 
easily remembered. Proficiency in spelling is largely acquired 
through the eye, and on this account the board should be 
handy and in constant use at every lesson. It enables you to 
explain the point to your class as a whole, and at the same 
time presents the word to the eye with telling magnitude and 
perspicuity, thus materially aiding the mind endeavouring to 
grapple with it. The former of the above rules is by no means 
exhaustive, but it will ke found of some service so far as it 
goes. While the younger children are learning to pronounce 
separate words preparatory to the reading lesson, they might 
be asked to spell them either individually or simultaneously ; 
but, in any case, insist upon it that the eyes are kept fixed 
upon the letter that is being sounded. ‘This will also be a 
good preparation for the dictation exercise. Lists of difficult 
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words—which observe are not always the biggest in the lesson— 
should be written on the board. ‘The pupils ought to copy them 
on slates, each word being written four or five times in succes- 
sion. The board will also magnify the difference in spelling 
between words similarly pronounced. The pupils shotld spell 
the words simultaneously while you point to each letter as it is 
being sounded. 

The status of the class of course determines the vocabulary 
to be acquired, the spelling of which is by no means insur- 
mountable, The books contain few words that are gpening all 
not used in ordinary parlance. It isa formidable the Words 
undertaking for scholars to write every word in a in the Book. 
book in dhe hope of thereby acquiring thorough proficiency in - 
this branch; but although a teacher may be allowed a measure 
of credit for his laudable intention, the task is not one which ` 
will meet with widespread acceptance in the profession. It is 
somewhat -apt to disgust and weary the child, who doubtless 
contemplates the mass of leaves ahead of him with anything but 
pleasurable feelings. His tendency will be to skim, perhaps over- 
look, essential words in his hurry to reach the end of the manual. 
Tn this case thoroughness in spelling does not exist in the steady 
stampede through pages of new words. The one dominant 
feature is hurry. The anxiety to overtake a certain number of 
pages usurps the desire to make the spelling of every word in 
the passage the property of the memory. The well-grounded and 
carefully-taught child “hastens slowly ” but surely in spelling. 

The casual glance at familiar words keeps them fresh in his 
mind. The new ones the teacher calls his attention to, leaves 
him to study, dwell upon, and write again and again, till they 
become so firmly rooted that at the subsequent utterance of the 
name-sound each stands forth on the platform of his mind 
instantaneously, and withal as vividly as would the face of a 
companion at the mere mention of his name. Be assured, then, 
that whatever you attempt should be thoroughly mastered ; for 
there can be no question that perfect familiarity with words 
which have come under observation will more than compensate 
for any loss apparently sustained through the study of a limited 
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vocabulary. Thoroughness in spelling, as in every other branch 
of the school curriculum, is of primary importance. Take care 
that your pupils do not waste time by looking at words which 
they know already. Young children are apt to do this, being ° 
naturally beguiled into a reconsideration of them by imagining 
that they are making progress in the task while repeating what 
is agreeable by virtue of its being already known. A good 
teacher is able to tell at any time what words his scholars can 
spell and what they can’t. Go over the page while the pupils 
accompany you on their books, note the words they are to 
attend to and copy on slates, and see that these are perfectly 
known before the next lesson is prescribed. The dictation 
exercise will enable you to test the proficiency of the class; but 
of this again. There is a point that requires special remark. 
It cannot be too strongly urged that while the intellect of the 
child is to be vigorously exercised with a view to strengthening 
his memory, the eye must be accustomed to look incessantly at 
the word the time its spelling is under consideration. And not 
only is the spelling of the ipsum verbum to receive attention, 
but its constituent elements as determined by the surrounding 
words must not be overlooked. Still, just as in grammar a 
child that really understands the function of a noun or a verb 
will never mistake the one for the other, no matter in what 
connection the word occurs, so in spelling, one who can in- 
terpret the context should have no difficulty in spelling the 
words correctly. Progress in the art will very much depend 
upon your method of teaching, for the uptake of the child can 
be increased and strengthened by careful discipline, Little or 
no dependence should be placed on the possible recurrence of 
a word to insure familiarity with it. If the children are accus- 
tomed to home lessons,-on the night before the work is to be 
tested you may supply them with a list of such words as you 
may reasonably expect them to master at home, At the same 
time endeavour to convince them of the value of the slate in the 
preparation of the task ; for it is undoubtedly the case that the 
writing of a word a few times is a far quicker and more effective 
way of impressing it on the mind than the spelling of it orally 


' accurate spelling is as much to be desi 
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or mentally ever so many times, after bestowing upon it but a 
single cursory glance. 

The pupil’s knowledge of what he has learned may be tested 
by asking the spelling of a few words taken orally after the 
reading lesson. ‘There is a certain amount of “go” Oral 
and interest attaching to this exercise which forms Spelling. 
an agreeable change from the antecedent strain of the reading 
lesson ; but as a test of ability to spell it is not for a moment 
to be compared with the regular searching dictation exercise. 

In short, then, you see that your chief aim will be to instruct 
and guide, as well as to show the pupils those words upon which 
special care and attention must be bestowed. It is ae 
your function by your teaching to get these words of the 
impressed upon the memory as speedily and in- Teacher's 
delibly as possible without putting any detrimental Function. 
or disagreeable strain upon the child. When you are satisfied 
that you have taught, and that your pupils have made an effort 
to learn the lesson, it will be fime to test the value of your 
instruction and the amount of their knowledge by requiring 
them to write either on slates or paper the passage which you 
will then proceed to dictate. 


DICTATION, 


Introductory Note,—Dictation is essentially a test of the 
value of your teaching as well as of the pupils’ preparation. 
There is so much scope for guessing and self-correction in the 
oral spelling examination that the writing of words is preferable 
in every way, and should never be omitted from the school 
curriculum even for a day. In the lower classes the written 


exercise should be performed on slates having suitable double 
rulings on one side. Nor should thé higher ones be above 
writing to dictation. They should, in fact, write much on slates ; 
but an occasional test on paper or exercise-books suitably but 

not excessively ruled must never be omitted, It is a serious 
mistake to give up dictation in the advanced classes, because 
derated then as ever, and 


the increase in vocabulary, the result of more extensive eaan 
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naturally necessitates a greater and wider familiarity with the 
spelling of words. 

. (a) The Position of the Class. — Humanity between the 
cradle and the grave is liable to err, and children especially are 
prone to help themselves when they can. The tempting morsel 
which the more mature and enlightened mind can pass by, child 
nature cannot resist. No matter how trustworthy you think 
your pupils, eyes are so subtle and uncontrollable and ears are 
so open and voracious that you cannot afford to let the children 
stand side by side, or even sit dangerously near one another, 
while writing dictation. If you cannot set them singly and at 
suitable distances apart, let them stand for a slate test in semi- 
circular form (always the best acoustically) in pairs and face to 
face. Although this arrangement, when the class is not too small, 
is the best, and the straight line, though often necessary, not 
altogether unobjectionable for practical purposes, the nature of 
the schoolroom and its furniture will generally determine what 
position and order you should hdopt. When the pupils*stand 
facing each other, the possibility of one seeing what his neighbour 
writes is thus practically obviated ; but the child is not by any 
means placed at a disadvantage, or thereby precluded from 
hearing the words dictated. Slates should be well held up, so 
that copying may be almost impossible. If the work is to be 
done on paper, the pupils should sit at desks precisely as they 
do when writing on copies, each one having his head slightly 
inclined to the right. If this position be rigidly maintained 
throughout the exercise, even though the pupils are in close 
proximity to one another, there will be little risk or chance of 
copying. 

(b) Position of the Dictator.—Before the dictation proceeds, 
let the room be as still”as possible, and let nothing be going 
on to which the children are not accustomed. If the class be 
in circular form, the dictator should stand in the centre of the 
circle, If the pupils are at desks, he should take up his position 
at the end of the room, to the left of the pupils. For various 
reasons standing behind the class is often beneficial acoustically. 
That the dictator should stand at the end or even at the back 
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of his class, positions which will in a measure debar the pupils 
from seeing him, will to some appear at once unnatural and 
unreasonable. Still, experience has proved that these positions 
enable the pupils to hear best. Further, in a well-disciplined 
school the children will grasp the words dictated by merely 
looking at the paper or slate before them and listening without 
shifting their bodies or heads fully better than if they all 
started up and stared in the dictator’s face. Such a mode of 
procedure has a distracting and unsettling influence. It is also 
apt to result in carelessness, a tendency to glance at a neigh- 
bour’s paper, and an irregular and slovenly style of writing. 
Under the former discipline the possibility of copying, the risk 
of carelessness and consequent misspelling, are reduced to a 
minimum, and the evenness and uniform character of the pen- 
manship are sustained, However unnatural the above régime 
may seem, persistent practice will prove its utility. 

(c) The Dictation Conducted.—The passage being selected, 
in the first place go in front df the class, and while every eye 
is bent upon you, read the whole of it slowly, de- The Passage 
liberately, and distinctly. It will be well on every tobe 
occasion, and especially with advanced classes, to specified, 
intimate at the beginning the name and nature of the lesson 
from which the piece is selected. This is all the more necessary 
if the scholars have not read the passage beforehand. After 
the reading of it, take your position, and give out one, two, 
three, or as many words as the status and general level of 
intelligence of the class will determine. In the chapter on 
writing it is advocated that there should be a gradual increase 
in the pace of the writing from the lowest class to the highest. 
Thus while those in an intermediate class write about as fast as 
on a copy-book, the pupils in the highest should show a free, 


easy, but yet regular, running style of caligraphy. ‘This grada- 
= : S 5 1 tained. Again, 


tion in speed has but to be insisted upon to be ati 
all the pupils in the class should write at the same rate. Unless 
there be some physical defect or deformity, the child should 
keep pace with his class-fellows. Where all the circumstances 
are normal, there is no excuse for one’sefalling in arrear m 
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his writing. Make clear beforehand by means of the black- 
board the pace at which you expect the class to write; then 
when you dictate keep your eye upon the writing of the pupil 
nearest you, and when he has finished (the whole class should 
be done at the same time) give out the next piece. One writ- 
ing at a reasonable speed will thus be your guide. It is most 
Things Objectionable and quite unnecessary for each pupil 
tobe to shout out the whole phrase before or the last 
avoided. word after writing, and the elevation of his right 
hand after he is done is equally unpardonable. To drop the 
pen and fold arms at the end of each phrase is also a mistake. 
All these feints at methodical training are mere superficial 
ostentation, as unbecoming as they are unprofitable. When a 
pupil shows a tendency to fall behind the others, the disgrace 
attaching to his dilatoriness should be inducement for him to 
exert himself to keep the proper pace, of which the teacher, not 
the pupil, must be the judge. Dictation is distinctly a silent 
Silence exercise, one demanding dogged perseverance and 
imperative. careful attention to what is said and written. 
Don’t allow a child to write while you are dictating. That is 
bad. The two alternate stages of listening and writing should 
Things be sedulously observed. A steady and fixed pos- 
tobe ture of the body; the head slightly inclined to catch 
observed. the full words or phrase every time you speak ; the 
entire absence of all startling weather-cock movements of the 
whole system; steady, uniform pace; perfect stillness; no 
muttering of the spellings, no moving of the lips as the pupil 
writes—are all characteristics of proper and necessary behaviour 
during the healthy performance of the exercise. If you tolerate 
whispering in the class, you are very apt to be misled and 
deceived by a child who’ can scarcely spell at all offering you 
an exercise tolerably correct. 

On Pronunciation of Words.—A good dictator will have no 
difficulty in training his pupils to distinguish between such 
similarly-sounded words as “of” and “off,” “past” and “passed,” 
“shawl” and “shall,” “ought” and “oat,” etc., even although 
the context should he sufficiently suggestive of the proper word. 
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But there is a method of dictating which must be studiously 
avoided. It is that one by means of which the Bad 
teacher distorts and even mispronounces the word, Dictating. 
generally a long one, so that it reaches the pupils’ ears in a 
series of well-defined syllables instead of a compaét whole, 
sounded as in ordinary speech, An example will illustrate the 
error: “This collar was indispensable,” is read, “This col-lar 
was in-dis-pen-sable.” Thus the phrase is virtually spelt for 
the class, the stress laid upon the sounding of the catch-vowels 
making mistakes all but impossible. ‘This mode of dictating 
is quite misleading to the teacher, and the pupils are trained 
to a habit both injurious and intolerable. The words should 
be uttered naturally, only a trifle more precisely than you 
would wish to hear them spoken. 

There is no limit to the number of words to be given out 
at a time, but one or two will be sufficient, for very young 
children, while for older ones the words or phrases mhe Number 
dictated might be such as oceur between rheto- of Words 
rical pauses. Each phrase should form, as it were, to be 
an integral unit—something which the mind can CREASE 
grasp and retain till it is committed to paper. Observe that 
a phrase or clause embodying a definite idea is much more 
easily carried in the memory than a word or two expressive of 
nothing in particular. You will understand the nature of the 
portions suitable for an intermediate or junior class from the 
following specimen, which is divided into groups, each of which, 
though short, forms a unit which a child’s mind can carry :— 
“ At twilight | we were walking | in the garden | and meditat- 
ing | on the splendour | of the sunset, | when a little specimen 
bird, | at the edge | of the wood | behind us, | burst 
forth | in glorious song. | Tt was.a nightingale.” Dictate the 
phrase once only ; and if you are not heard at every point; 
you must either cultivate more distinct articulation Dictate once. 


yourself, or compel the pupils to give closer atten- s 
. A good dictator always handles his 


tion to your diction. esi f 
class well; a bad one invariably reduces the pupils’ chance o. 


success. , 
° 
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Children should be early accustomed to put in the ordinary 
Punctua- marks of punctuation as the teacher names them. 
tion. More advanced ones will punctuate for themselves, 
the periods alone being supplied. 3 

When ‘the end of a line is approached, the young writer is 
apt to cram in a word, superscribe it, or fill in as much of it 

Dividing as the space will hold, and then transport the re- 

the Word. mainder, whatever it may be, to the other side of 
the page. At first, when the remaining space is not suflicient 
to contain it, the whole word should be written in its entirety 
on the next line, and not divided. By-and-by it should be 
pointed out that the word may be divided into syllables, and 
that however many of these remain after filling the line, it is 
desirable that those carried to the other side should begin with 
a consonant. ; 

When finished, the exercise should present much the same 
appearance as a page of the copy-book. Slovenly habits tole- 

Writingas rated during the dictation will manifest themselves 

ona Copy. on the copy. What you advocate in the one ap- 
prove of in the other, and what you condemn in the one find 
fault with in the other. If you view corrections in the light 
of mistakes, the pupils will gradually become more careful to 
shun them. 

(d) After the Dictation,—As soon as the exercise is completed, 
allow sufficient time in which to dry it; then bid the pupils 
stand. Pens should be laid on the desk. These steps insure 
that no subsequent aid is available, and no desirable corrections 
possible. When the work is done on slates, it will save much 
time if you ask the scholars to exchange slates and underline 
errors while you spell off the words in the passage. Exercises 
written on paper shoulé be collected, mistakes marked and 
summed up, and the books again handed to the pupils, that 
they may see and understand the nature of their shortcomings, 
and practise the correction of them. Till the errors are marked, 
the pupils may be set to transcribe a passage or a selection of 
Mistakes to dificult words from the reading lesson. After the 
be rewritten. books are, returned, every misspelt word should be 
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written five or six times at the foot of the page, while atten- 
tion should be called by means of the board to those mistakes 
which occur most frequently throughout the exercises. Itisa 
good plan to keep a list of those words which are yists of 
most apt to be misspelt, and to have a specified Words to 
time set apart every week for a general revisal »e kept. 
of them, ‘This may be adopted in the case of any class in 
school. A dozen or so of these words copied a few times might 
profitably be accepted as an occasional substitute for the dicta- 
tion exercise. But while a misspelt word may be explained to 
the pupils collectively, individual repeated transcriptions of it 
are necessary, that observation may aid the memory. Gross 
carelessness will call for a suitable measure of censure, but 
the punishment should not be of a nature to injure the pro- 
gress in spelling. You will, however, find that the need of it 
will be lessened in inverse proportion to your ability as a 
teacher, not as an examiner. Sympathize with those sympathy 
who have weak and yacillating memories, and who necessary. 
you know are anxious to do well. You will find that a few 
words of kindly encouragement and timely aid will avail far 
more than an ebullition of temper, harsh treatment, or acrimo- 
nious snarling. = 
Transeription.—Transcription is an exercise specially appli- 
cable to the infants and junior section of the school, and should 
be practised daily. The main thing to be attended to in this 
lesson is that the pupils do not attempt to carry mentally 
too much at a time, so as to bring the spelling to grief. Bid 
them look well at the spelling of each word before attempting 
to write it. 
Orthography.—Orthography is in a way a test of ability 
to spell. It is, however, specially suited for the older classes, 
and should never be attempted in the younger ones. The 
exercise is an exceedingly interesting one. The secret of Suc- 
cessful transcription lies in reading the misspelt phrase rapidly, 
allowing the eye to dwell as short as possible on individual 


words, and then at once writing it correctly. Yet the value 


of orthography as a real test of skill in'Spelling has never been 
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satisfactorily established, and the opinion of the most reliable 
authorities is that it is more apt to propagate and confirm 
errors than to eradicate them. 


s SPELLING OF THE SENIOR CLASSES. 


It has been already stated that spelling should not be 
neglected in the upper standards. It is quite a mistake to 
suppose that because senior pupils are expected to perform 
Specimens of composition, the spelling lesson is now no longer 

Dictation necessary. There is practically no limit to the vo- 

necessary. cabulary which advanced classes may acquire, and 
the constant appearance of new words from day to day should 
supply abundant matter for fresh ventures and scope in spell- 
ing, A systematic and rigorous course of dictation lessons 
should be judiciously interlarded with the composition ones, 
which will be largely benefited thereby. When the pupil is 
writing an essay or a story, words will occur which no amount 
of circumlocution can express, so that not only will his vocabu- 
lary require to be varied and extensive, but his ability to spell 
the words occurring in what he writes will have to be pretty 
certain. ‘The more advanced pupils should therefore undergo a 
course of training in spelling, and it will have to be gone about 
as systematically as in the case of the junior ones. ‘The aid of 
the teacher is particularly necessary to indicate the new words 
which will require most attention, and which will cause most 
annoyance if overlooked. Various new methods will also have 
to be adopted to insure that the words are speedily and per- 
manently remembered. 

In most reading books there are lists of words either at- 
tached to each lesson or collected and arranged in columnar form 

List of at the end. ‘These assume their most formidable 

Words for appearance in the more advanced books, in which 

Spelling. their length and difficulty increase. ` They may serve 
a specific purpose, and may profit the child, but one can hardly 
The Spelling contemplate them without calling to mind with a 
Book of old. shudder the awful ordeal associated with the spelling 
book of the past. The teacher alone kept it. It seemed ag 
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sacred as the volume that lay beside it. From cover to cover it 
bristled with “jaw-breakers” which the child was never per- 
mitted to behold. Its sacredness would have been violated, its 
function gone, had even a furtive glance been cast upon the page. 
With awe-inspiring portent the teacher cautiously opened it, 
and laid it so that no eyes save his own could see it. Then 
the reign of terror began. To the fortunate child the exercise 
was agreeable and invigorating; but to him whom the gods 
forsook there was nothing but gall and bitterness of heart and 
copious tears, the result of aching extremities, During the 
lesson the irate pedagogue ran through a gamut and a half of 
the most scathing and heart-cutting expressions, in ardent 
denunciation of the helpless child’s stupidity. The book was 
testily closed, and with a meaning pat tossed upon the in- 
accessible shelf, or put under lock and key, only to be opened 
when the “boding tremblers” came forward next day for a 
repetition of the same gruesome ordeal. Such was the nature 
of the spelling lesson which teo frequently obtained in “the 
good old days.” It is worth knowing, to enable one to view 
_ in as favourable a light as possible the more rational and edu- 
cative methods of modern times. 

When children are set to commit to memory the spelling of 
lists of detached and independent words, they may, after a 
considerable amount of perseverance, succeed ; but somehow or 
other the impression is but temporary and evanescent, and only 
lasts at most so long as the child attends school. It is in- 
finitely better that all new words should be mastered through 
observation of them, coupled with a sound interpretation of 
the context. Besides, the latter is the more fascinating exercise 


of the two, ? 
There are certain words, which &re of daily occurrence, 


and whose spelling should have been firmly impressed during 
the period of school attendance; but somehow the words 
spelling of them is constatitly causing vexation. Some 
“Separate” is often spelt as “seperate ;” «judg. misspelt. 
ment” with an e after g; “management” without the e aes 
g; “fulness” and “dulness” as “fullness » and “dullness ; 
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“stillness” with one Z; “preceding” as “preceeding,” and so 
on. These are a few specimens of many that might be men- 
tioned. A most erudite scholar has been known never to trust 
himself to spell “sheriff” correctly without first consulting a 
dictionary. The correct spelling of “separate” may be im- 
pressed by writing it boldly and alone on the board. Draw a 
perpendicular line between “se” and “parate,” and tell the 
class that “se” means “apart,” which write. Then call special 
attention to the “parate” portion, and by dwelling upon the 
a in “par,” endeavour to fix the spelling on the mind, To 
some children the correct spelling of the word may be made 
the permanent property of the mind if it is merely pointed 
out that in it there occur two a’s and two es, Underline 
them as you refer to them. Then write the word “ manage- 
ment,” and in like manner point to the presence of two a’s 
and two es in it. It has just to be explained that in the 
words “dulness” and “fulness” there is but one J before 
“ness,” Call attention to the-same peculiarities occurring in 
the compound words, such as “ cheerfulness,” “ playfulness,” ete., 
thus making it clear that the rule is a general one. Again, 
other words ending in Z or ZI. have “ness” added to them with- 
out undergoing any change, “Proceeding” and “ preceding ” 
might be written side by side, and the fact indicated that in 
each word there occur two e's before the d. Write “sheriff” 
in two detached syllables, and when it is made plain that these 
are “she” and “riff” a mistake will hardly occur in the sub- 
sequent spelling of it. These examples are perhaps sufficient 
to convey some idea of a method of dealing with spelling in 
the more advanced classes, and one which may often be found 
useful in more elementary ones, It will be well to note the 
important part which observation has played in attaining the 
desired end. 

But you will frequently find it yer 


y expedient to explain the 
spelling of a word, through its etymology, to advanced pupils. 


Etymology Spelling and etymology, in fact, go a long way 
asan Aid hand in hand, so while you teach the latter be 
to Spelling, studious, to allude to the former. It is dificult to 
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tell when a casual but timely hint may make a deep and last- 
ing impression. By referring to the fact that “separate ” is 
derived from se, meaning “apart,” and paro, “I prepare,” you 
will with little difficulty establish the identity of “parate ig 
with paro, in both of-which the @ is conspicuous. But the 
subject, in its peculiarities and variety of treatment, is prac- 
tically inexhaustible. Enough has perhaps been said to show 
that, as a teacher of spelling, you have a delicate and necessary 
function to perform. 

Again it is urged that observation is a most important factor 
in acquiring familiarity with the correct forms of words, just 
as a good knowledge of their meanings is conducive to freedom 
and accuracy in their usage. There will be no qe Eyea 
harm in pointing out that dubiety regarding the special Aid 
spelling of a word may sometimes be removed by t0 Memory. 
writing or printing it, in the hope that the mind may be en- 
abled to judge of its correctness through the aid of the eye. 
This important function of the eye is apt to be impaired when 
the words, as in the orthography lesson, are written offensively 
spelt in magnified characters on the board. 

If your pupils have been accustomed to a systematic course 
of training in spelling, it will not be unreasonable to expect 
them to be able at any time to spell all the words me Length 
in the portion prescribed as the reading lesson for ofa senior 
the day. In fact, it is very desirable that the two Spelling 
lessons should as nearly as possible coincide. in Lesion 
length, because more interest attaches to the new words in 
what one is actually reading than to those occurring in matter 
already stale. Still you will have to exercise your own dis- 
cretion in cases where the words are both numerous and ab- 
normally difficult. Although it is an interesting and not 


unprofitable exercise to take orally a few rounds of spelling in 


the higher classes, because the effect is healthy and peculiarly 
find no form of test so 


stimulating in many ways, you will ‘ 
thorough in its application as the dictation one, which should 
be conducted precisely on the lines advocated in the jumor 


classes, 
e 
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Transcription at this stage is practically useless. It is injuri- 
Trans- ous as a punishment and profitless educationally. 
cription. ‘When time is short, instead of dictating the whole 
passage, let the pupils write to your dictation what you con- 
sider thé most difficult and testing words in the portion selected. 
Any smart pupil may be chosen dictator, and although he 
may not be allowed to give out words of his own choice, there 
A Pupil may 18 no reason why he should not be taught to dictate 
be taught a passage about as well as yourself; but observe, 
to dictate. you must teach him how to do it. As he dictates, 
he may be asked to write the words on his own slate, that he 
may lose nothing by virtue of his office. His own effort will 
be some guide to the pace at which his class-fellows should 
write. The objection that such an arrangement prevents him 
from keeping a watchful eye upon the others is overcome when 
it is pointed out that the task should invariably be executed 
in your presence and under your own supervision. Under no 


other circumstances can that honesty so valuable and desirable 
in dictation be secured. 


CHAPTER IY. 


I—COMPOSITION. 


PRELIMINARY CONSIDERATIONS. 


UST as language is “the expression of thought,” so composi- 
J tion may be conveniently defined as “ thoughts expressed 
in words either spoken or written.” Before speaking of 
composition, you will do well to give your pupils some idea of 
the nature of the exercise to which this name is attached. The 
formation of sentences on slats cannot be begun too early, 
and the making of them orally forms an agreeable and interest- 
ing task for children who are not yet able to write what they 
think, Tt is through sentences that ideas even in infancy are 
expressed. A nice little sentence is a graceful utterance of a 
child, and invariably commends itself to sympathy in spite of 
any serious flaw in grammar, which should be promptly but 
tenderly corrected. Pupils accustomed to express themselves 
in sentences find great facility and pleasure when they come to 
deal with composition in its more exacting written form. 
Composition is a branch demanding much study, mental 
activity, concentration of thought, and, in its highest aspect, 
some grammatical knowledge of the words used. All these 
elements enter into the exercise. Thé effect is also heightened 
by correct spelling and neat and regular penmanship. Children 
can hardly be said to compose mechanically, though there may 
frequently be much of a mechanical ring about what they write. 
Careful, patient, and methodical training can alone achieve 
good results. In a class in which the subject is daily examined 
but neyer taught, a pupil may be found who offers a wonder- 
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fully accurate rendering of a passage; while his class-fellows 
tender a mass of words and confused ideas, conveying scarcely 
a trace of the original narrative. Even in this instance there 
is evidence that the subject is not taught, for the success of one 
child is not to be attributed to any degree of special instruction 
from the teacher. He performs the task satisfactorily because 
he has in him the intuitively acquired knack of composing. 
In other words, he is successful because, being a genius, he has 
a “turn for composing,” probably acquired through much 
spontaneous reading. 

Before proceeding to teach the subject, it will be necessary 
that you consider what your function is as teacher, and what 
your pupils have to do as learners. These considerations will 
determine to what extent their specimens of composition are 
to be the result of a combination of efforts. The subsequent 
treatment of the subject will make these two points plain. 

It is hardly possible to dissociate some knowledge of gram- 
mar from composition. The dne is in a measure bound up in 
Grammar to the other, and the two are mutually subservient. 

be known. The analytical phase of grammar will be of special 
aid in enabling children to make sentences grammatically cor- 
rect; hence it is very desirable that analysis and composition 
should be taught pari passu. A knowledge of the names of 
the parts of speech will not materially benefit the composition, 
but it cannot be denied that an acquaintance with the relations 
between subject, predicate, and object in a sentence, as a good 
solid foundation, will be indispensable. The fact that this 
branch requires careful and methodical teaching, will be best 
brought out by viewing it in its two antithetical aspects— 
namely, “ Composition non-taught,” and “ Composition taught.” 


COMPOSITION NON-TAUGHT. 


The pupils to whom the making of a sentence in any form 
has hitherto been practically a mystery emerge, in this state of 
darkness, into the glorious arena of a more advanced class, In 
the course of a day or two they are given to understand that 
composition is a thing they must now proceed to learn, , The 
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teacher produces a book in very attractive covers, and at once 
proceeds to read a story, in all likelihood one they never heard 
before, but which is, nevertheless, sufficiently engrossing to sus- 
tain their fullest attention. To this point they are fortunate. 
Having finished the reading of it, he sends them to Seats, ac- ` 
companied with injunctions to write the story on slates; and 
lest there be a tendency to trifle on the part of some, he lets 
it be known that their efforts will be looked for in a remarkably 
short time. For encouragement, he adds as a parting word that 
they must do the work as well as possible. To escape that 
corporal chastisement which invariably follows every breach of 
orders, no matter how absurd or unreasonable, the pupils apply 
themselves to the task. ‘The whole courage of the class, all the 
natural desire and ability available, and every aspect of mental 
activity are thrown into the effort, and the result is a heap of 
slates besmeared with confused groups of words, neither sen- 
tences nor story, neither correct spelling nor good grammar. 
Some more fertile in their imaginations than others contrive 
to fill a side of the slate with nonsense ; others, in their urgency 
and timidity, also manage to write some good nonsense ; while 
a good many have sat the while utterly unable to conjure up 
anything worth attempting to put on slates, These last find 
bitter consolation in the contemplation of their class-fellows, 
whom they see so diligently engrossed in the task, Asa dernier 
ressort, they copy where possible, in order to escape punishment. 
Tn their calmer moments they call to-mind that the story was 
remarkably interesting, and that the exercise promised to be 
an exceedingly enjoyable one. But they are conscious that 
they have miserably failed ; and viewing with growing alarm 
the ominous glances of the teacher, they have, in a majority of 
cases, heroically resigned themselves to the inevitable. © Upon 
this follows the pedagogue’s scrutiny of the work. At first he is 
rather disappointed, and candidly expresses his surprise that 
pupils who have read so much, been so long at school, yea, and 
are so old, should not compose better. Mistakes—a heavy 
crop—he marks and sums up. Then follows a brisk round of 


punishment, either inflicted on the spot, or postponed till the 
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play-hour, to double the effect. This is how he manages to have 
his revenge. Comments upon the nature of the mistakes, if 
ever made, assume this form :— What is ‘who’ the nominative 
to?” (The child wonders what a nominative is. It was not 
mentioned in the story; of this he is certain.) “This sen- 
tence is just nonsense.” (He fails to see this, but feigns con- 
cern.) “That’s not a sentence: how should a sentence end?” 
(He might as well ask this of the lofty autocrat of the moon.) 
“ You have not finished your story, sir.” (He knows that.) 
“You are the stupidest boy I haye ever come across, and mind 
I have taught a good many.” (Though somewhat overawed, he 
is sceptical of the remark, but does not contradict it.) “You 
will never write composition.” (He is well-nigh convinced of 
this, but does not express his conviction.) These are the vol- 
uble, outspoken remarks with which this exponent of education 
—this veritable Squeers—thinks fit to interlard his survey of 
the pupils’ efforts. Coupled with the punishment which fol- 
lows, the work does not begifi to assume a very encouraging 
aspect. No word of explanation or instruction is ever given, 
He never for a moment imagines that in trilling his daily song, 
the burden of which is, “ You must do it; you shall do it,” he 
is not teaching the children confided to his charge by trustful 
parents. He expects them to compose sentences spontaneously, 
just as a lamb proceeds to suck its dam instinctively shortly 
after it is born. The pupils become thoroughly disgusted, 
and shudder to think of their debút in what at first promised 
to be rather an enjoyable exercise. So much for the discipline 
which obtains where the subject is non-taught. Tt will now be 
convenient to consider a method of teaching this all-important 


branch, which should begin to assume its more finished form as 
the higher classes are approached. 


COMPOSITION TAUGHT. 
Like most other subjects, composition should be taught by 
the aid of the blackboard. The value of teaching through the 
ABoara &Ye cannot be too strongly urged. Without a board 
necessary. intelligent training in sentence-making is practically 
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impossible. This being the case, it is most essential that the 
scholars be arranged so as to have a good view of the board, 
and be perfectly at ease to follow your explanations, which will 
be particularly plain, and even copious, in the first instance. 
Tell them that you are about to read a nice story, and that 
after so doing you are to tell or write it in sentences of your 
own on the board. Assure them, also, that they will soon be 
able to give you much help in the task. The fact that the 
very nature of the exercise renders it agreeable, and such 
as scholars take the deepest interest in, should be sufficient 
stimulus to strict attention on their part and explicit teaching 
on yours. As you read the story, the pupils should, from 
your style and knowledge of it, be enabled to follow and com- 
prehend the incidents. Observe, it is important that you should 
have read the story privately beforehand. Tell them, in the 
first place, what the story is about, to sustain expectancy and 
interest; then, while all are’ attentive, standing in front of 
the class, read it slowly, deliberately, and clearly, observing a 
natural accent. For the first six attempts, at least, the story 
should be a simple one, not too long, easily grasped, A known 
and, in particular, one with which the scholars are Story to 
already quite familiar. Simplicity and attractive- Pe read. 
ness are preferable to brevity. It is undesirable that direct 
speech should occur in the preliminary exercises. A familiar 
anecdote, such as “ The Dog and the Shadow,” “ The Hare and 
the Tortoise,” or one of Alsop’s fables, will be very suitable 
with which to open the subject. By your beginning with familiar 
stories, the mental strain required to follow the narrative, so as 
to understand and remember it, will be particularly minimised, 
and the mind will thus be almost wholly engrossed in noting 
the sequence of words, the succession of data, and the style and 
general structure of the sentences. Although the story is quite 
well known already, the fact that you are to read or tell it, ae 
that the pupils are conscious that it has to be reproduced, wi 
amply sustain interest in it. 

Read the anecdote at least twice, 
class that you are about to write it on tl 
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and then make clear to the 
he-board in sentences 
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-of your own; that, instead of telling it in words, you are to 
The first Write the words ; that this will-be slower work, but 
Stepsin the words used will be just the same. Now lay 
Teaching. aside the book, and while every eye is strictly ob- 

servant, proceed to make a short, simple, initiatory sentence of 
five or six words. First say the sentence to the class, then 
write it. The saying of the sentence and subsequent writing 
of it will enable them to establish in their minds the identity 
of the sentence spoken with the sentence written. After the 
first statement, place a full stop. Then re-read it aloud to 
show its connection with what follows ; give out the next sen- 
tence, write it, and continue this order of procedure till the end 
of the story is reached. Periods only should be noted at first, 
because the sentences are simple, and these will consequently 
be sufficient. The exercise, when finished, will appear as a 
series of short, simple sentences couched in the simplest form of 
language, yet preserving unbroken the thread of the anecdote 
from beginning to end. Thus’far you have done all the work, 
the pupils have merely observed you do it. Yet this is as it 
ought to be. The case is precisely analogous to that of the 
apprentice who has to stand by and look on while the work is 
being done. Before he can attempt it himself he has to observe, 
and subject himself to instruction. It is wearisome, unnatural, 
and unsatisfactory when one has’ to arrive at the correct 
manipulation of any task through the instructor’s persistent 
correction of blunders. Repeated correction of any form of ex- 
ercise, while it may ultimately end in tolerable accuracy, has at 
the time a singularly depressing effect upon the learner. Your 
having introduced the exercise in this quiet manner will have 
lent encouragement and gratification to the pupils. You have 
shown them what they are expected to do, and you have at the 
same time induced them to put forth effort from the fact that 
you have told the story in words with which they are perfectly 
familiar. The nature of the task has appeared to them in all 
its simplicity, and after such a promising commencement you 
may safely depend upon it that practice will ultimately lead to 
perfection. The extreme simplicity of the preliminary, steps 
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should at once remove everything of a forbidding character. 
Now that the pupils have got some idea of the nature of the 
work required of them, that full confidence and a measure of 
self-reliance may be inspired, bid them copy on Pupils to 
slates verbatim what has been written on the board. copy the 
The precise idea of the sentence, its initiatory Story. 
capital letter, and terminal period—points „demanding strict 
attention at present—will thus begin to take root in the mind. 
If the subject is taught near the close of the attendance, it will 
be profitable to let the pupils carry home their slates with the 
writing upon them, if circumstances permit, that they may at 
leisure digest the nature of the task, grasp its simplicity, and 
clearly realize that the words written are just those which 
would have been employed had the story been merely told. 
Next day, the same arrangement of the class being observed, 
read twice another short and attractive story, and then before 
he has time to meditate upon the gravity of the Pupils begin 
task, ask in a guileless sort of Way a likely pupil to make 
to make sentence suitable for a commencement, Sentences. 
Hesitancy to comply may be overcome by coaxing and en- 
couragement ; but if the child be still shy to essay the first step, 
you must at once appeal for help to another and more likely 
one. Next time he will probably respond to your request. 
Although the sentence volunteered be a bad one, write it, and 
Proceed to indicate tenderly its objectionable features. Then 
rewrite it in correct form. Should such a phrase as, “The 
man’s dog,” be offered as a sentence, you will call attention to 
the fact that it possesses only one of the possible elements of 
a sentence, namely, a thing spoken about, and that it lacks 
Predication—something said about the dog. Pupils that have 
been grounded in the junior classes in making sentences em- 
bodying Suggested subjects and predicates will at once under- 
Stand that as something—namely, a dog—has been named, but 
nothing said about it, the sentence is incomplete. The same 
child will probably be able to suggest, “The man’s dog bit the 
cat.” Commend this venture, dwell for a little on the com- 
Pleteness of the statement, and place the full stop after it. The 
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next pupil challenged will, with less dubiety and trepidation, 
essay the next sentence in the groove of the narrative ; and by 
a continuance of this ordeal you will gradually and effectively 
entice the pupils into making sentences for themselves. By 
steadily enlisting their aid, and keeping the matter attractively 
before them, you will soon be enabled to leave them to do the 
work alone. Thus they may be sympathizingly trained, until 
they become cognizant of what is required of them. Repeated 
effort will breed familiarity with the work, and will eventually 
implant a feeling of self-reliance and hopeful desire. It will 
also be encouraging to show by example on the board that the 
same story may be told in different sentences equally good, and 
that it is not at all necessary that there should be but one way 
of telling it. Of this they will be more fully convinced when 
you read to them the versions on the slates of different pupils. 
There are two ways in which the story may be put before 
the class. It may be read, or it may be told. When you read 
The Story Story which the pupils possibly never heard before, 
read and im- bear in mind that their comprehension of it will 
pressed. almost entirely depend upon your reading, and that 
what is badly read can hardly be well reproduced. If you haye 
read it well, any child should be perfectly able and willing to 
rehearse orally the main facts of the narrative in words at once 
simple and sufficient. You will add encouragement if you 
explain that one telling the story is supposed to be doing so to 
his class-fellows in the playground. The one who repeats the 
story orally will be yet further strengthened for the ordeal if 
Pupils tell you allow him to turn his face to the class and his 
the Story. back towards you. ‘Those who tell the story best 
think most about it, and least about the teacher. Children who 
are able to repeat the’story orally, and who have a thorough 
grasp of the nature of simple sentences, may safely be set to 
write exercises on slates independently of your guidance. The 
pupils who rehearse the anecdote should be selected promiscu- 
ously, not consecutively. The chance of his being the narrator 
for the day will insure that each one gives the closest attention 
to the reading of ¢he story. Thus also will be exercised the 
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essential habit of concentration and close attention to what is 
said and done. As it is frequently the opening sentence that 
occasions most trouble, the subsequent ones being comparatively 
easy, you will be at pains to detect cases where this weakness 
is retarding progress, and where necessary it will be*well to 
supply the introductory sentence yourself. After the pre- 
liminary steps and obstacles have been surmounted, and the 
novelty of the task has worn off} you need not suddenly dis- 
pense with blackboard instruction, for the sentences to be dealt 
with are of increasing comprehensiveness, endless variety, and 
constant growth. The burden you impose upon the pupils 
should be steadily increasing, as your own aid is decreasing. 
While they are still in the first throes of the subject, vary 
the above method somewhat by asking them to write simul- 
taneously on slates each sentence immediately after you have 
exhibited it on the board, so that by the time the story is 
exhausted each one will have a copy of it in his hands, 

But while it is most essential that the order should be varied 
by occasionally telling the story instead of reading it, you must 
bear in mind that it is dangerous to indulge in this The Story 
practice too freely. It has its disadvantages as well told easier 
as its advantages. A child that can grasp a story to grasp 
read will much more readily understand a story e 
told. This arises from the fact that in daily life he 
is more accustomed to listen to what is said than to what is 
read. He is already quite accustomed to the one, while he is 
now being trained to the interpretation of the other, expressed 
m form and words with which he is not quite familiar. 

Some children are so clever in the uptake, and are possessed 
of memories so vigorous and powerful, that an anecdote read 
once or twice in their hearing can be reproduced mhe Original 
Verbatim on slates immediately after. Such an Words to be 
accomplishment is not to be encouraged. Youmust avoided. 
Insist upon it that the story has to be told in their own phra- 
Seology, and not in the words of the book. A little firmness, 
combined with a judicious modicum of censure and disapproval, 
will remedy the trait, which should be accepted as savouring 
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more of indolence and inability than an exhibition of clever- 
ness. 
When you tell the story, vary your phraseology each time, so 
that the pupils may be furnished with at least two renderings 
Story to pe Of the narrative, identical in facts and ideas, but 
told in dif- different in diction, This will tend to obviate any 
ferent Ways. tendency to write the story in your words, and will 
at the same time encourage the pupils to do it in their own 
way. 
While a story such as “The Beggar Man” or “ Lucy Gray” 
read in the poetical form is more difficult to apprehend than 
Storyin a prose one, it forms a valuable test of a child’s 
Poetry. ability to construct sentences, because it makes it 
impossible for him to write with a good grace the sentence in 
poetical idiom, so that, however strong the temptation, he is 
strictly debarred by his consciousness of liability to instant 
detection. 
The valuable and customary system of sentence-making to 
which young children are subjected should hardly be necessary 
Early 24 this stage. Although its merits are numerous, 
Training in its adoption at present should be practically uncalled 
Sentence- for. The training referred to is that which supplies 
making. 4 list of nouns or verbs, as the case may be, with 
which as parts the pupils are expected to construct simple 
sentences. For instance “cow” is given, and the child writes 
or says, “The cow gives milk.” Again “eats” is given, and 
he writes, “The horse eats grass.” It is obvious that the field 
for statement is wide; but the difficulty of hitting upon a 
definite idea often vexes children, so that the system, while 
admirable in conception and discipline, is not altogether with- 
out some defects. Still, as a rule, children delight in the exer- 
cise, which should be practically over by the time they are 
asked to reproduce a given story. As the anecdote furnishes 
the ideas, it may safely be said that in a measure the task 
is thereby materially simplified. 
The maxim, “that it is a good thing to see ourselves as others 
see us,” is very applicable to school routine. The revision of 
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the slate exercises of the pupils next demands consideration. 
After they have had considerable practice in story- Revision 
writing, they may be allowed, after exchanging ofthe 
slates, to mark errors in spelling, grammar, punctua- Exercises. 
tion, or even the thread of the narrative, on one another's slates. 
Anything that appears to be erroneous should be underlined in 
your presence. The prevalence of a mistake is suflicient proof 
of its importance. Errors of a general nature and some par- 
ticular ones should be transported ex masse to the board, and 
there commented upon like the prevailing mistakes in any other 
branch of study. All should see them and make note of their 
importance. The better the subject is taught, the fewer errors 
of any kind will become, and the less time their correction will 
occupy. You will also find it exceedingly useful occasionally 
to copy on the board a badly-executed specimen of Correction of 
composition in which grammatical mistakes, bad Mistakes. 
punctuation, and, it may be, slovenly writing are the prevailing 
errors, but in which slips in spelling may not be so frequent. 
The pupils should be asked to correct and improve it, and their 
class-fellow will be very dull indeed if he does not exert himself 
to supply a better specimen next time. By encouraging the 
scholars to aid in the detection and correction of errors, you 
will be educating and instructing them in the true sense of the 
terms, Successful efforts you will freely commend, while at 
the same time you will exercise caution in throwing cold water 
upon feeble efforts which you are convinced are the best of 
which the pupil is capable. Badly-taught pupils, when left 
to themselves, are very apt to make the sentences too long. 
They open with one lengthy mixture of words, place A common 
periods indiscriminately, and seldom concern them- Mistake. 
selves about commas or other marks of punctuation. The 
general tone of each sentence is a tedious jumble of ideas. You 
feel when reading the exercise that the pupil knew the facts, 
but lacked ability to express his knowledge in proper sen- 
tences. A story can always be told in simple sentences, and 
there is no reason why any other form of expression should be 
adopted by a scholar at the initial stage of his learning. 

`: 3 
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SUBORDINATE CLAUSES INTRODUCED. 


As the pupil’s knowledge of grammar and analysis becomes 
more extensive, and after he has proved himself an adept at com- 
posing én simple sentences through much practice, he may be 
introduced to the writing of sentences at once longer and more 
intricate, If he can write simple sentences well, it will bean easy 
matter to train him to throw in subordinate clauses. The subor- 
dinate noun clause he is almost compelled to write first, because it 
forces itself upon him at every step. An example will make 
this plain. The sentence, “He knew that he would fall over 
the rock,” appears an easy enough one to write, yet no two 
simple sentences will so tersely or naturally express the same 
idea. The pupil is forced, as it were, to write it in its complex 
form to which he is accustomed when speaking, and which alone 
impresses him with the perfection of the statement, Sub- 
ordinate, adverbial and adjectival clauses, on the other hand, 
can be manufactured by transforming adjacent simple sentences, 
thereby rendering the same idea more elegantly, though perhaps 
by no means more explicitly or intelligibly. To illustrate this 
process of transformation, write on the board the two simple 

Theadjec- sentences occurring in the story—namely, “The 
tival Clause. boy saw the man.” “The man had stolen his cap.” 
Draw the chalk through the words “the man” in the second 
sentence, and over them write “who.” Then read the whole 
sentence in its complex aspect—or better still, write it first and 
then read it: “The boy saw the man, who had stolen his cap.” 
Explain that as the whole is turned into one sentence having 
its period after “cap,” the full stop which was after “man” may 
now be converted into a comma, to show where the principal 
clause ends and the subordinate begins. The persistence of 
pupils in opening a story thus, “The man who came to the 
city,” and putting a period after “city,” is remarkable, The 
error should be explained on the board. Point out that they 
are attempting to put two simple sentences into a complex 
one, and that only one of the simple ones has been embodied in 
the above incomplete statement, The subordinate adverbial 
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clause is not difficult to introduce. Write these two simple 
Sentences: “He came to school in the morning.” The adverb- 
“He had washed his face and hands.” Tell the class ial Clause. 
that, instead of writing the two as separate sentences, you are 
to join them by putting in the word “after,” which ts called 
a conjunctive adverb. Write the whole sentence as complex, 
and point out that the idea expressed is still the same, while it 
sounds neater and more natural, and that a comma is placed after 
“morning” to show where one clause ends and the other begins, 
It is a capital exercise, after the above explanations have been 
given and understood, to write an anecdote on the board in a 
series of simple sentences, and set the pupils to simple 
rewrite it, reconstructing the sentences, and where turned into 
possible converting two or more simple ones into a complex 
complex sentence with subordinate clauses. The pre- Benton cer 
cise nature and value of the task will thus grow upon them, and 
in subsequent efforts they will have an intelligent grammatical 
knowledge of the sentences theyrare making. It is not reason- 
able to suppose that the use of colons and semicolons should be 
explained till perfect familiarity with the value of the comma 
is secured, but marks of exclamation and interrogation can 
easily be illustrated and understood. The making of long 
Sentences requires some experience to do it well, and should 
only be encouraged after the pupils have had ample training in 
the construction of short ones. To direct narration they will 
he early introduced, so it will be well to teach them the use 
of inverted commas as soon as possible. 


INVERTED COMMAS EXPLAINED. 


Although there is nothing very difficult connected with the 
Placing of inverted commas, the exercise demands special ex- 
planation, Bring the class before the board, and on it illus- 
trate the nature and use of such marks by means of pointed 
Special sentences. Write the sentence, “I will go,” and then 
dwell upon the fact that such a sentence must be said by 
Some one. Below it put, “The man lost his purse,” and 
under this write, ‘Alas!’ said the man, ‘I have lost my 
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purse, ” without placing any inverted commas. Now deal with 
the second and third sentences. Point to the former and say : 
“Here you imagine that somebody is telling that the man 
lost his purse, but in number three the man himself who lost 
the purse is speaking. When you write the very Words the 
person says himself, you must put what are called inverted 
commas before them. Jnverted means turned upside down, and 
they are so called because the first ones are just commas turned 
upside down. [Place them about a word or phrase, that the 
class may become familiar with their position and appearance. | 
In the former of these sentences no inverted commas are neces- 
sary, because some other person says the words; but in the 
latter there are certain words spoken by the man himself. 
These must be placed within inverted commas. Let us find 
them out. He said, ‘Alas!’ so let us put inverted commas 
about it and a point of exclamation after it, for it is an inter- 
jection. He did not say ‘said the man,’ so a comma. is placed 
after ‘man,’ and no inverted commas are put over these words. 
He did say, ‘I have lost my purse,’ so this is put in inverted 
commas, one at the beginning and another at the end. Thus 
you see that when only one word occurs, and is spoken by the 
person himself, the commas are put before and after it; but if 
several words occur, then the commas are placed at the begin- 
ning and end of the whole group.” This exercise should form 
a lesson by itself, and your instruction should bé followed by 
drill in punctuation. Familiarity with such markings, whether 
single or double, will be secured by your writing a number of 
sentences on the board, direct and indirect ones being indis- 
criminately mixed up, and drilling the class in punctuation under 
your guidance and instruction. The sentence which causes 
A confusing most annoyance is of this nature: “He said that 
Sentence. they had come, and that they would go no further.” 
After writing it on the board, put under it: “‘T have come,’ 
said he, ‘and I shall go no further.’” The proximity of the 
direct sentence will help to emphasize the indirect nature of the 
other. It is the presence of the word “said” in the former 
that creates confusion. But with careful explanation and 
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ample time for consideration, the difficulty will vanish. You 
have simply to urge that in the one case the man did not say 
these very words beginning with “that they had come.” In 
a practical way you could easily establish the truth of this 
by asking one pupil to tell what another said, when it “will be 
at once apparent that his utterance is not the very words of 
the original speaker. Such a lesson has to be taught to the 
class collectively. It is mere waste of time and The Teach- 

energy to make explanations to separate individuals ing is 


‘unless in extreme cases and for special reasons. Collective. 


After explaining the marks on the board, bid the pupils open 
reading books at a page where the lesson of a colloquial nature 
occurs, Let them there, in the abundance of punctuations, justify 
their occurrence and verify your teaching. This application of 
the teaching is both interesting and instructive. Traverse the 
whole lesson with them, and question them freely as you pro- 
ceed. They should thus acquire a thorough knowledge of the 
Subject, and should have no difliculty in punctuating correctly 
subsequent exercises of their own composition. 


COMPOSITION ON PAPER. 


To commit one’s ideas to paper is the true test of ability to 
compose. While this form of exercise is more severe than 
the slate one, it is very much more practical, and more in keep- 
Ing with the usual form in which the child’s written ideas will 
appear in the course of his life. The fact that a sentence once 
committed to paper cannot be altered or reconstructed without 
marring its general appearance, will induce you to practise the 
Pupils in writing composition exercises on paper as soon as 
Possible. This phase of the subject has to be introduced 
gradually. For a time the exercises should be attempted on 
slates only, and when a tolerable amount of proficiency has 
been secured, the matter ought to be first written on slates and 
then carefully copied on paper. The highest mark of skill 
manifests itself when the child can write the story right off on 
paper without any preliminary tentative operation on the slate. 
The task of transcribing from the slate to the exercise-book 
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might be substituted for an ordinary writing lesson ; and the 
penmanship exacted might reasonably be such as you find on 
Three Stages the copy-book. Thus the three stages, (1) writ- 
ofthe ing on slates only, (2) transferring = ae to 
Exercise. paper, (3) writing on paper only, are c early de- 
fined. Your aim should ever be to get your pupils to act upon 
the lines of the third and highest. A good deal will depend 
upon the nature of the narrative, as well as the spirit in which 
the pupils accept it. The better they know it, the more suc- 
cessful the efforts on paper will be. Before a story can be 
well reproduced it must be well read and well understood. 
Writing on paper may be begun at a very early stage, the task 
being considered more hazardous than difficult, As the anec- 
dote becomes more intricate in ideas and longer in substance, 
the difficulty of reproducing it in any form will not be greatly 
increased, because the pupil's familiarity with the exercise is 
supposed to be of corresponding growth. Tt will probably as- 
sume its most difficult aspect M the earliest stages of the study. 
But at all times it is to be borne in mind that the more com- 
plicated or involved the ideas expressed in the anecdote are the 
more thoughtfully it will have to be read, and the greater 
attention the class will be expected to bestow upon it. You 
can tell pretty accurately by their faces if they are hearing and 
understanding you. First efforts on paper are sometimes dis- 
appointing, because it is some time before the pupil gets into 
the way of putting in its best form what he means to say. The 
slate performance affords facility for any number of reconstruc- 
tions and corrections. This, as an objectionable feature, ac- 
customs the pupil to proceed with less discretion than he prob- 
ably ought, and its injurious influence he experiences when he 
essays to write on paper, on which erasures are all but impossi- 
ble and corrections disagreeably obvious. Most practice should, 
however, be given to writing on slates, and for once the exer- 
cise is performed on paper it should be done a number of times 
on slates, But in the most advanced class the work should 
invariably be executed on paper, because then the pupils are 
supposed to have acquired ability to write on paper as expe- 
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ditiously and correctly as on slates. New or uncommon words 
occurring in the passage should be explained by strange 
you either before or after reading it. Names of Words. 
persons and places should be written on the blackboard. There 
is nothing to be gained but much to be lost by leaving the 
scholars to imagine and ultimately chance the spelling of any 
word which they have never seen, and of which you are certain 
they must be totally ignorant. 

There is little objectionable in teaching one to shun a word 
he cannot spell, by substituting for it a suitable gioymiocu- 
circumlocution, which, while it bespeaks a know- tions to be 
ledge of the meaning, is infinitely preferable to a used. 
misspelling, As an example, the sentence, “The scheme was 
commendable,” might be rendered equally effectively if less 
tersely by, “The plan was worthy of praise.” To do this the 
pupil must know the meaning of the whole sentence, through a 
grasp of its constituent words, although he may not be able to 
Spell them, In such a case, slfould any dubiety occur about 
the Spelling of “scheme” and “commendable,” it should be 
pointed out that the sense can yet be expressed by other words 
Sustaining the meaning, provided the import of the original 
words be understood. 

It is not always desirable, unless there be special reason for 
So doing, to ask children to write exercises in com- 
Position at home, where extraneous help is possible 
and expedition dominant, because the task is one demanding 
careful independent practice as well as independent thought. 


Home Work, 
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IIl.—_LETTER-WRITING. 


e PRELIMINARY OBSERVATIONS, ` 


Letter-writing differs somewhat from so-called composition. 
In the latter the subject-matter is supplied nearly in full to the 
pupils, who are called upon to reproduce in their own phra- 
seology a fixed statement embodying a definite idea. In the 
Letter-writ- former the effort is more specifically their own, 

ingand because the text or subject alone is supplied. To 
Composition put it yet more succinctly, the story-writer puts 
compared. down in sentences the thoughts with which you 
furnish him ; the letter-Wwriter, on the other hand, composes his 
own sentences, which express his own ideas, Grammatical 
accuracy, neat penmanship, and careful punctuation are not 
less important than full and intelligent matter. But the letter- 
writer has at least one advantage over the story-writer in that 
he has the full choosing of his own vocabulary. The latter 
must adhere pretty closely to that supplied in the narrative, 
It is well to realize that a pupil’s difficulties, instead of dimin- 
ishing when he begins to write letters, are distinctly increasing— 
a fact which shows more and more the need of your valuable 
instruction in the art and assiduous supervision of the work 
attempted by the pupils. Although a child hears and sees a 
great deal of letters, he can no more be expected to write one 
on a given subject, without previous training, than he can be 
supposed to write the binomial theorem from instinct. Still 
one who can reproduce a story with a creditable measure of 
accuracy may with little trouble be taught to compose a letter, 


There is an affinity between the two much the same as obtains — 


between simple and compound proportion. They possess 
similar characteristics, but differ in point of grouping and the 
intellectual discipline required for their successful accomplish- 
ment. Just as both rules have to be taught, so both composi- 
tion and letter-writing must be taught. 


As soon as some. skill is evinced in story-writing, the pupils 
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may be introduced to theme-writing, which is perhaps more 
akin to the story than the letter. But after all The Task 
the two are very closely allied, for the art of com- explained. 
posing an essay is not so far removed from that of a letter, 
since they may be much the same in matter although differing 
in formalities. Both should be practised. But so far as letter- 
writing is concerned, for it has to be taught first, it will be 
well to introduce the young aspirants in a pleasant and en- 
couraging way to the subject. Make clear to them that they 
are now expected to write their own ideas on paper in the 
forms of essays and letters, and that you will expect of them 
longer sentences, now that they are advancing and becoming 
better acquainted with grammar. Let them also understand 
that, when they are asked to write on a subject in letter form, 
the injunction has to be strictly complied with, else the omis- 
sion will help to swell the aggregate of mistakes. Carefully 
explain the difference between an essay and a letter, that the 
neglect may not arise from any? omission on your part. The 
essay embodies the individual’s ideas of a given subject, or may 
be the expansion of a maxim; while the letter is supposed to 
convey information of a general or personal kind to some 
person addressed. Not the least agreeable part of the work is 
the getting up of what may be called the letter form. Its 
Simplicity makes it possible to explain it at any time. Even 
before it forms a statutory part of the school curriculum, it 
might take the place of an object-lesson of a profitable nature 
m any of the junior classes. 
Bring the blackboard into such a light that every child in 
the class can see it, and proceed to rule it carefully but lightly 
with chalk, so as to give it much the appearance The Form of 
of a page of ruled foolscap. The ruling is neces- the Letter 
Sary to enable the pupils to see at a glance the explained, 
puy 5 9 
relative positions of the various items characteristic of the 
letter, Then, commencing at the top, indicate the line where 
the name of the place has to appear. Follow this up by adding 
the date and the style of address, and showing where the. letter 
Proper should begin and probably end. The mode of closing 
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the epistle should then be explained ; nor should you omit to 
add at the left-hand corner the address of the person for whom 
the letter is intended. At first it will be best to address the 
letters from the school, and the supposed writer and recipient 
of the jetter should be persons known to all the pupils. The 
letter form might be impressed upon the scholars by making 
them copy on ruled slates what you have explained on the 
board. Vary the names of the places and persons addressed. 
A few special exercises on the mere formula will produce 
familiarity with the style of the letter and the positions of its 
fixed conventionalities. These things being once rooted, and 
kept fresh by repeated practice, will seldom or never be for- 
gotten. In prescribing the subject of a letter it will be well, 
for a time at least, if you supply the name and address of the 
person to whom it is supposed to be written. This will per- 
haps necessitate your indicating the manner in which a par- 
ticular letter is to be closed. But the scholars will soon get 
accustomed to do this accurately and becomingly for themselves. 
By-and-by they will naturally realize that the form of address 

_ depends upon the degree of familiarity with the person ad- 
dressed, as well as upon his recognized social standing. The 
punctuation marks should also be put in, with a view to adding 
accuracy as well as finish to the work. 

The transition from the story to the letter should be gradual, 
and to effect this it will be found profitable to set the pupils to 
Letters to be Write the story in the form of a letter to a friend. 

on familiar A few exercises of this kind prepare them for 

Themes. more confidently tackling a prescribed theme. For 
some time at least the subject suggested should be one with 
which there may be supposed to exist a reasonable amount of 

familiarity. This is very necessary to insure steady applica- 
tion and confidence, because nothing is more depressing and 
dispiriting to a beginner than an utter collapse for want of 
ideas, Besides encouraging them thus far, you will find it of 
immense assistance in the way of stimulating and drawing the 
class kindly towards this phase of the subject, if, after prescrib- 
ing it, you write on, the board a few headings upon which they 
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will write. This lightens the mental strain; but by-and-by 
they will become. able to make headings for themselves. As 
progress is made both in efforts and ideas, the supply may be 
gradually diminished, till at last suggestions become wholly un- 
necessary, and, if offered, will be considered indicative of weak- 
ness in the recipient. Hints and headings undoubtedly de- 
tract from the value of the work, and show that the pupil is 
unable to perform it independently. Letter-writing assumes 
its most perfect and desirable form when one can proceed to 
perform the process with pen and ink, the subject alone being 
placed before the mind, 


A SPECIMEN LETTER. 


At the commencement letters of a descriptive nature will be 
very suitable. Children like to write these, and their whim 
- should be humoured in this instance, because itis To be 
immaterial to you what they write’about, so long descriptive. 
as the effort is satisfactory and productive of good. Perhaps 
the descriptive letter is the easiest to deal with. As an illus- 
trative one, “a description of the schoolhouse garden” will be 
Vag appropriate. The subject being named, write on an ad- 
Joining board the following headings, each of which The 
you will expand in the course of the letter—l. The Headings. 
Situation of the garden; 2. Its arrangement; 3. Its con- 
tents; 4. Its appearance just now; 5. Inquire about Edward’s 
garden, f 
Explain that the letter is supposed to be written by a boy, 
ohn Stuart, to his cousin, Edward Wilson, whom he knows 
very well. After writing the headings as above, tell the class 
that upon each of them in succession something is to be written. 
ow them also that the order of the headings is a natural one. 
© emphasize the precise function of the headings, write each 
one alongside its expansion before, not after, you proceed to 
enlarge upon it. After filling in the necessary preliminary 
data, begin the writing of the letter proper. Write somewhat 
slowly at first. It will be a good plan also to affect a reason- 


“ble amount of deliberation and obvious thought. The pupils 
7 
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should gather from the attitude of your mind and body that 
they will be expected to think carefully and deeply before they 
write. As you proceed to deal with successive heads, they 
should simply give close attention to what you say 
and do. They ought to drink in the whole opera- 
tion in both its formal and intellectual aspects. When finished, 
the letter might appear somewhat as follows :— 


The Letter. 


“Ticueatr PuBLIC SCHOOL, 
“t 15th October 1890, 
i “ MY DEAR EDWARD, 

Situation. “You wish to know all about 
our garden, so I must tell you. It is a pretty big 
one. It lies exactly in front of the house, and gives 
it a nice appearance, It looks towards the south, 
and so it gets plenty of bright, warm sunshine, which 
makes the flowers and fruit grow. 

a “A broad walk slopes from the front door to the 

foot of the garden. The gate is at the end of this 


men’ walk, Three cross walks branch off from this middle 
one. Box grows at the sides of all of them. We 
must not run in the garden, because papa says we 
might injure the box with our feet. 
3. “The garden is full of vegetables and flowers. 
Contents. 


Lots of pretty flowers grow in front of the house, 
Sweet peas grow on the wall, and they look very 
pretty. Potatoes, carrots, and onions grow in the 
middle of each plot. We have lots of fruit trees, 
I have one of my own. There are lots of apples on 
it, and I mean to keep a few of them for you. 

4 “You know that flowers and leaves fade in autumn. 
You will know what like the garden is just now. 
The berries have been eaten or made into jam. The 
apples and pears are to be pulled to-morrow, A 
man is taking up the potatoes and gathering them 
z into heaps. Everything looks as if winter were 
coming. „ 
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pe ws “T shall expect you to write me all about your 
Gardem garden in return for my letter. You must try to pay 
us a visit next summer, when we shall have rare fun 
among the fruit. I hope there will be a fine crop. 
“I am, dear Edward, z 
“ Your affectionate cousin, 
“Jonn STUART. 
“Mr. Edward Wilson, 
“ Elmbank, > 
“ Huntly.” 


REMARKS ON THE MATTER AND METHOD. 


The above specimen of a schoolboy’s letter may strike you 
as being somewhat long, and apt to exceed the limits of an 
ordinary-sized board. If you write small and pe totter 
neatly the board will likely hold it. The letter is is long for 
intentionally made long and full. Every specimen ® Reason. 
you write should be’ of this natùre, because fulness of detail 
rather encourages than dispirits the pupils, and you will find 
them often tending to write more briefly than you would wish. 
Write the sentences slowly, and as you do so read them. A 
Sentence written and punctuated should be read aloud, that its 
truth and simplicity may satisfy the pupils, and give them 
heart and confidence as they follow you. Nor Humorous 
Should a humorous vein be discouraged. The Remarks 
facetious remarks with which the letter is inter- esirable. 
Spersed will help to sustain attention and interest, will make 
the operation more inviting, and will show the pupils that 
letter-writing, while highly intellectual, may be not the less 
enjoyable. A sprinkling of originality, wit, or humour makes 
letter-reading a pleasant task. You vill observe that the 
Sentences in the model are in the main simple, that the facts 
are clearly stated, and that the phraseology is of the most 
commonplace quality. After you have finished the letter and 
meviewed its main characteristics, a glance at the faces of your 
Pupils should convince you of the effect and value of your 
instruction, In a case like this the countenance tells more 
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than words. Leave the letter on the board for a night, that 
the class may have abundant opportunity and leisure to study 
and imbibe its most salient features. 

Now that the pupils have seen what they are expected to 
do, you will find it of the greatest help to them if you hang 

round the room four or five model letters on dif- 
Specimen z £ 
Letters to be ferent classes of subjects. These should be written 
suspended on on foolscap, such as scholars are accustomed to use, 
the Walls. ond might be pasted on cardboard for preservation. 
There will thus be constantly before their eyes an ideal sufti- 
ciently high, yet attainable by any pupil, to foster perseverance 
in a particular groove. While the child writes his own ideas, 
a glance at the model will help to show him in what respects 
he is weak and in what he is proficient, if not excelling, 

The Second Descriptive Letter—The second letter of this 
kind, which you will also, with the assistance of the class, write 
on the board, might be “a description of a wet day,” or “a 

Good description of a” wood.” Letters containing ac- 

Subjects. counts of events or incidents are also enjoyable. 
Select simple and familiar themes at first, and such as local 
circumstances suggest. The pupils must have some knowledge 
of the matter before they can write about it. The very idea 
implied in a letter presupposes an acquaintance with facts, 
without which the exercise becomes an impossibility. Your 
function as teacher, in addition to selecting a topic, will be 
(1) to indicate the best arrangement of the matter, and (2) to 
illustrate the putting of ideas on paper in the plainest, neatest, 
and most readable manner possible. Entice the pupils into 
the spirit of the task by encouraging them to help you in your 
efforts to make good models on the board. ‘The discipline in 
this respect-is very much like that which obtained when you 
taught the composition of stories. Here also the ’sentences 
offered should be exposed to the criticism of the class, though 
not to such an extent as to discourage the weaker members. 

When ability to write sentences embodying their own ideas 

Letters is manifested, the pupils may be set to write letters 

on Slates. on slates for a time, so that corrections may be pos- 
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sible without marring the work or injuring the progress of the 
youthful débutants. Be studious to praise those who do well, in 
addition to encouraging those who make slow progress. At such 
a time an even temper is a distinct boon. It requires 
to be kept thoroughly under subjection, for letter- 
writing demands much individual thought; nor should the 
equanimity of a child’s mind be ruffled at a time when the 
intellect should be most vigorous and most concentrated upon 
a fixed topic. The heads you at first suggest with every new 
subject will be of great assistance to the pupils. The progress 
and capacity of the class will enable you to determine how long 
and to what extent you may continue this aid. The amount 
of your explanations will also be in inverse proportion to the 
pupils’ knowledge of the subject. It is quite ab- subjects 
surd to ask children to write about a person, or a to shun. 
didactic theme, or any other topic which you are pretty certain 
they are ignorant of. What Dr. Fitch has aptly called “arid 
generalities” are to be avoided. “Even then the headings you 
give will be inaccessible to the child. When the subject-matter 
is known, the pupils will help you to devise suitable The 
and orderly headings. Nor will the interest they Headings. 
take in this preliminary exercise be small. The supply of 
headings must not be suddenly dropped. Their number should 
be gradually diminished. Occasionally you will suggest one 
half of them, while the pupils supply the other. Almost any 
kind of letter may he arranged under heads which, while giving 
a methodical air to the work, are virtually helpful to the writer. 
. The scholar should first write the heading at the left-hand 
Side of the paper before proceeding to dilate upon it. See that 
he is studious to maintain a natural and well-jointed The Pupil 
Sequence, and that he exhausts one topic before towrite 
enlarging upon the next. Each separate head the neas 
Should be treated of in a distinct paragraph. A. glancefat his 
headings will give you a pretty good idea of a child’s capacity 
and progress. At first the letters will be shorter ‘the Bagtn 
than you would wish. This is natural, and should of the 
not dishearten you, because with practice the habit Letter. 


The Temper. 
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of saying much will grow, and meantime it is quality rather 
than quantity that is the desideratum. Although letter-writing 
is essentially an exercise on paper, it has to be worked up to 
through the medium of the slate. You will find a tendency to 
put more on slates than on paper; but in any case, after some 
experience, a uniform level of ideas will ultimately make its 
appearance on hoth slates and paper. In certain cases it will 
be injudicious to allow your scholars to write too little. ‘This 
may indicate a lack of suitable ideas, inability to commit them 
to paper, or laziness. It is your function to detect the cause 
of brevity, and endeavour to remedy the defect. But certainly 
a few sentences well composed, and carefully thought out and 
punctuated, are infinitely preferable to a mass of words neither 
intelligible nor grammatical. Further, it should be noted that 
it is often very depressing to a pupil to have his effort limited 
to a particular number of lines. The weak one sighs over his 
inability to write so much, while the clever one grieves that he 
is prohibited from writing more. 

The more pupils read, and the fuller their instruction, the 
greater amount of intelligence they will become possessed of, 
Nothing is so productive of good and abundant matter in a 
letter as a well-balanced and systematic intellectual develop- 
ment. The widest read and best informed scholar ought to 
write the most creditable letter. 

To prescribe the subject of the letter on the day before it is 
Subject to to be written is deserving of some commendation. 
benamed This gives the pupils ample time and opportunity 
beforehand. to think over and familiarize themselves with the 

matter. Next day they will not only have headings arranged, 
but they will also come forward fortified and anxious to write 
the ideas and information they have gleaned in the interval, 
But only in certain cases may they be asked to write letters 
or essays at home, although this is eventually to be the main 
field of operations. Too often the home influences and sur- 
roundings are anything but conducive to a sound and method- 
ical performance of the exercise. The letters, while difficult 
to accept as bond fide efforts of the pupils, are more likely 


o 
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to be fertile in all sorts of mistakes than gushing in good 
qualities. 

Essay-writing has already been touched upon. One natu- 
rally associates an essay with a particular class of Essay- 
subjects, not always suitable for letters, and the idea writing. 
has taken root that an essay should be longer than a letter. At 
all events, the fact remains that no matter what the length of 
the production may be, it is all important that proper headings 
be fixed upon before the expansion of them is attempted. 

The advantages and disadvantages of stirring about amongst 
the pupils while at work are about even. By so superintend- 
doing you will be enabled to correct all kinds of ing the 
mistakes under the very eyes of the child, and to Work, 
give timely help in the shape of an idea or a word of encourage- 
ment to the duller intellects. As a per contra the excitement 
which your immediate proximity is apt to create is hardly con- 
ducive to a calm and thoughtful frame of mind in the pupil. 
Everything considered, it will pdssibly be safest to keep away 
from the class while the exercise is being performed. ‘The 
revision of the work can be done afterwards. ‘The leading 
and most serious blunders should then be commented upon and 
explained on the board. An essential part of the discipline is 


the Subsequent contemplation of his shortcomings by each in- 
dividual, 


OBSERVATIONS ON GRAMMAR. 

Tn the composition of stories the use of simple sentences was 
to be encouraged, especially at first. It is reasonable to sup- 
pose that letters and essays which are of a more advanced type 
will exhibit a wider acquaintance with more complicated phrase- 
ology, A liberal interspersion of complex sentences mhe Nature 
18 Some guarantee that the learning is progressive of the 
and not stagnant, and that there is a natural and eee 
intellectual development urging on the child. At be? 
the same time, it will be necessary to convince the pupils, by 
repeated exemplifications, that it is not necessary, or by any 
Means expedient, that long complicated sentences be adopted 
on every occasion, They should be satisfied that so long as a 
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succinct simple sentence expresses their thoughts precisely, its 
adoption is most desirable. But for all your explanations, so 
many confusing topics occur to a child’s mind at one time that 
he is unconsciously inveigled into an intricate sentence, from 
which he finds it hopelessly impossible to extricate himself, 
His proclivities are invariably towards the complicated when 
he essays to write or even express himself orally ; and it is 
noticeable that as soon as he flounders in his ideas he gets 
lost in his sentences. A judicious mixture should charac- 
terize his sentences, but the simple one should be the most 
conspicuous, 
The observance of a few well-defined plain rules which 
Rules to be pupils find most difficulty in obeying, will help to 
noted. improve the grammatical aspect of the composition, 
While the grammar lesson ought to impress them, the composi- 
tion exercise should embody their application. As an example, 
every child should know that two singular subjects connected 
by “and” are followed by a ptural verb, and that two singular 
nouns separated by “or” or “nor” take a singular verb, 
Before the composition can be anything like perfect, there 
ought to be the utmost familiarity with the ordinary grammati- 
cal rules laid down in any well-arranged manual. Fortified 
with these the scholar should proceed to apply them in the 
construction of sentences which exemplify them. Grammatical 
errors should invariably be followed by a reconsideration of the 
violated rule. The syntactical grammar lesson and the com- 
position exercise should, as it were, go hand in hand, or fit into 
each other. Grammar may be said to give colour or tone to 
the composition. Letters littered with bad grammar grate 
upon the intellect, just as harsh, obtrusive, or inharmonious 
colours disturb one’s sense of what is sweet and natural, Gram- 
mar gives grit and backbone to composition, 
Mistakes connected with the usage of “shall” and “will,” 
“sna” though not of vital importance, do not sound well, 
and “wil.” and some attempt should be made to render their 
occurrence as seldom as possible. Scotch children are naturally 
more apt to make.blunders than English ones, A valuable 
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practical little rule occurs in å well-known grammar, which it 
will be desirable to take the liberty of quoting here ;— 
“Tn the first person simply shall foretells, 

In will a threat or else a promise dwells ; 

Shall in the second and third does threat, 

Will simply then foretells the future fate.” 
The rule is practically correct. It should be written on the 
board, then copied in note-books, and carefully committed to 
memory. Tt will be of much service to ordinary pupils. But 
it is necessary that you should explain it clearly and deliber- 
ately, for upon your exposition and apt illustration its value 
as a profitable vade mecum will ‘largely depend. There are 
many more grammatical points to which you will have to 
devote special attention, but the above will perhaps be sufi- 
cient to show the nature of the grammatical rules that are most 
apt to be infringed, and the pointed method of dealing with 
them. 

PUNCTUATION. 

When pupils begin to write compound sentences, they are 
very apt to break down in the punctuation. The prevalent 
mistake is the separation of the simple subject from the predi- 
cate, Undoubtedly there is a great deal of superfluous punc- 
tuation ; but still there is a measure which is necessary, and 
indicative of neatness, as well as comprehension of what is 
Written. Put on the board such a sentence as this, which 
will show the main features of good punctuation: “When 
the fish, which we caught, had been taken out of the water, 
it leaped about, till at last it died.” Leave it unpunctuated, 
and then proceed :—“ There are certain things connected with 
Sentences which you have been already taught. You know 
that a Sentence must have a subject and a predicate, and 
when you write a sentence you have to take care that both 
of these things are stated. In putting in points you must 
be careful not to disturb the sense of the statement. Look 
at the parts composing this sentence. ‘When the fish had 
been taken out of the water’ is a clause, as you know—‘ fish’ 
being. the subject, and ‘had been taken’ the predicate, 
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‘Which we caught’ is another clause which is complete of it- 
self—so complete, in fact, that it might be left out altogether 
and the sentence would still be sense. [Read it to prove this. ] 
Instead of putting a ring round it to mark its wholeness, I put 
a comma before it and one after it—that is, one after each of 
the words ‘fish’ and ‘caught.’ And as one clause ends with 
‘water,’ I shall put a comma after it. ‘It jumped about’ is 
another complete statement, so I put a comma after ‘about ;’ 
and as the remainder is the last clause of the sentence, I put 
a period after ‘died.’ Now if I place the first comma after 
‘fish, and the second after ‘water,’ observe what has hap- 
pened. ‘When the fish’ may now be supposed to be a unit 
or statement by itself with a meaning, and ‘ which was caught 
hac been taken out of the water,’ is another complete state- 
ment, both of which you see are absurd. ‘Fish’ is here 
separated from its predicate ‘had been taken ;’ but as soon as I 
put a comma after ‘caught,’ it is joined to it. Thus you see 
you must be careful not to separate a simple subject from its 
predicate.” That the manipulation may tally with the explana- 
tion, make circumscribing lines round the separate clauses or 
items, This will enable the pupils to grasp still more clearly 
the precise force of the punctuation. 

Superfluous marks are not to be encouraged. A’ sentence 
Superfluous like this, ‘The man having gone out wandered into 
Punctuation. a field,” should have no punctuation in the shape of 
commas after “man” and “out.” By their introduction into 
the sentence the statement is not rendered a whit more succinct 
or clear; and where their presence is not felt, commas are un- 
necessary. The pauses after the words “man” and “out” are 
rhetorical, not grammatical. Prepare a list of specially con- 
structed sentences, write them on the board, and solicit the 
aid of the class in punctuating them sufficiently and accurately. 
This will afford you ample opportunity of making full explana- 
tions, and will, at the same time, give your pupils, as a whole, 
a thorough grasp of what punctuation really implies. When 
you revise exercises, be careful to mark errors in punctuation 
as well as in spelling and grammar. 


CHAPTER V. 
ARITHMETIC. 


NUMBERS WRITTEN NOTATIONALLY. 


EFORE you commence to teach the addition of large ab- 

stract and concrete numbers, it will be almost necessary 
to give instruction in notation-writing. This exercise in the 
younger classes is apt to be viewed in the light of an insuper- 
able difficulty, and till it is mastered its associations are often 
anything but pleasant. Tackled in an earnest and methodical 
manner, it is found to be both easily and speedily taught. It 
has to be taught through observation, and until facility in 
putting sums on the board is secured, slate exercises need 
hardly be attempted. When recourse is had too soon to slates, 
the time taken to master it is unnecessarily prolonged, while 
explanations are more incomprehensible, less effectual, and in 
every way less satisfactory. It is taken for granted that as 
infants all the pupils can write correctly the numbers up to one 
hundred rapidly and in any order, That being the case, arrange 
your class in full view of the board, upon the top of which you 
will write, beginning at the right-hand corner, the notation 
Signs as follows :— 

Trulia (6 5 4, 3 2 it 

M. |100 Thous. 10'Thous. Thous.| Hund. Tens. Units. 


You will observe that Hundreds and Thousands, as well as their 
numbers, are written more boldly than the others. This is to 
catch the eye of the pupil. Now take a pointer, and as you 
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point and name each of the data, beginning with units and 
ending at millions, let the pupils repeat the same simultaneously 
after you. Do this over and over again till all are familiar 
with both the names and their sequence. Then call special 
attention to the fact that the third place is for hundreds and 
the fourth for thousands, You might place commas after every 
set of three figures, and even draw vertical lines between the 
first four heads, but this will seldom be necessary. In order 
writing up t° get a proper grasp of the heading, the pupils 
to One Thou- might write it a few times on slates ; and to insure 
sand. that all know it, put a few questions bearing chiefly 
upon the sequence and order of the data. The hundreds’ place 
must be firmly rooted in every mind, for it of itself is vir- 
tually the key to correct notation-writing up to a thousand. 
As only the first three symbols are to be made use of at first, 
you may, if you choose, remove the rest of the heading ; but this 
is by no means a necessary step. Now place below units all the 
-figures up to 10, and when this is reached 2 1 
make use of the tens’ place till 100 is Hund Tens. Units. 
dealt with. Then the hundreds’ column 
will be included. Lay stress upon the 
fact that the first column contains single 
figures, that the second is used when the 
number contains two figures, and the 
third when the number begins with a 
figure named “ hundred.” After this 
much is clearly understood, proceed to 
write a few numbers, the pupils merely © 
following your movements and concomitant explanations, In 
placing the subjoined lines, you will point out that 9, being a 
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number below 10, goes in the units’ col- g 2 , 
umn. 46 contains two figures, and be- Hund. Tens. Units. 
ing a number below 100, 4 is put inthe m mome 
tens’ place, for four tens make 40, and 6 p 3 8 
in the units’ place. In the third line 2 4 0 6 
is called two hundred, hence it is put in * 8 0 


the third or hundreds column; and 35, having two figures, is 
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put under 46. In the next line, 4 is spoken of as hundred, 
hence it is placed under 2; and 6 is a unit below 10, so it must 
go under 5. Ask what it would have stood for had it been 
placed under 3. Then 80 being a number below 100 will be 
put below 06. Were 8 put below 6 it would be 8, and were 
it under 4 it would be 800. Continue the dictation and sub- 
sequent writing of the lines till the board is filled. As you 
arrange the figures, adopt an argumentative and explanatory 
style in order to impress notation-writing emphatically and in- 
telligently. Enlist more and more the aid of the class at every 
step, and when every child gives evidence that he is in a position 
to do the work himself, set the class to write on slates the lines 
you dictate. 

As the pupils advance in arithmetic, the more comprehensive 
their knowledge of Notation will naturally become. Once the 
nature of the exercise is understood, and the first Notation 
steps thoroughly mastered, they may very speedily above a Hun- 
be taught to write numbers which include thousands dred. 
and even millions, Rewrite the symbols of Notation up to a 
million, number them, and test the scholars’ ability to repeat 
them successively and rapidly. Place the commas as before, or 
draw faint vertical lines after every three figures, commencing 


3 2 1 
Hund. Tens. Units. 
6 8 2 
5 3 6 
1 0 9 
0 4 0 
1 0 8 


with units; then, as before, dictate these numbers, and justify, 
as you write them, the order and positions of their constituent 
figures. The first, 682, is easily set, for 6 is hundred. Call 
attention to the fact that every figure bearing the name of 
thousand must be placed under one or other of the fourth, fifth, 
or sixth places, and dwell strongly upon the fourth as being the 
thousands’ place. In dealing with the second number, make it 
clear that as 4 is named thousand, it must go below thousands, 
and that 5 being hundred, will be placed in the hundreds’ 
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column; 36 is easily set after that. In the third number, as 
27 thousand is named, 7 being thousand, place it first, and 
show that as it is 27, 2 must go in the column before 7, 
for two tens make 20. 1 is hundred, and 9 a unit, so 0 may 
be placed between them, but not till they are located. Then 
when 631 thousand is named, place 1 first as being the thou- 
sand. The pupils are able to write 631 notationally already, 
so once the 1 is put in proper position, they will be satisfied 
at a glance with the allocation of 6 and 3 before it; and 40 is 
easy. No hundred was mentioned, so 0 is put in the gap. In 
the last number 2 million is placed first; then 2 is the thou- 
sand, so it is fixed next; the 4 and 6 fall in naturally ; and 108 
presents no difficulty, because 1 is the hundred and 8 a unit. 
Pointsto Continue this method of treatment, invariably 
Note. settling first the position of the million, thousand, 

or hundred, as the case may be, and in a very short time you 
will find that the class will have a very fair grasp of Notation. 


HINTS ON TEACHING NOTATION. 


In teaching this important branch a few points demand special 
attention. Don’t attempt to teach Notation till you have proof 
that every child in the class can write numbers up to one hun- 
dred in any order. In the earlier stages it is the hundreds’ 
place that forms the key to success, just as it is the thousands’ 
later on. A child that can write numbers of three figures 
notationally, who knows that the hundreds’ place is the third, 
the thousands’ the fourth, and the millions’ the seventh, will 
rarely make a mistake, no matter what the number dictated 
may be. The symbols may be retained on the board for a time 
till you find them firmly rooted in the pupils’ minds. Then 
they may safely be removed. Before allowing the class to use 
slates, continue to write list upon list of mixed numbers on the 
board, till every child both sees and understands the process, 
Put his knowledge to the test by putting promiscuous questions 
on every number you write. Reasons for the placing of the 
figures should be freely asked. _ This expedites a knowledge of the 
process. Then, when it is found safe to let the pupils use their 
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slates, drill them in the first instance in placing properly the 
numbers under 100, after which those involving hundreds may 
be attempted. After dictating a number, let the scholars write 
ìt; examine their efforts, and then either write it on the board 
yourself, or what is preferable, challenge some member ôf the 
class to write it. This tends to inspire confidence, and at the 
same time acts as an antidote to carelessness or nervousness. 
Tf there be the least probability of failure on the part of the 
pupil selected, interest in the exercise will be redoubled, and 
the attempt itself, whether a failure or a success, will be of 
much educational value. For a time, till he gets familiar with 
it, the pupil should have upon the top of his slate an exact 
copy of the heading on the blackboard. A few vertical lines 
might also be scratched upon his slate to assist him in placing 
the figures exactly under each other. Further, the blank spaces 
before the numbers might be filled up with dots, which give a 
satisfying tone of completeness to the exercise. After a time 
you will find that the heading oñ both board and slates may 
be dispensed with, and that the pupils testify by their accuracy 
and despatch in locating the figures that such guiding marks are 
no longer necessary. The withdrawal of them, however, should 
be gradual. They ought to disappear from the board first, and 
should ultimately be found only on the slates of the dullest. 
Accustom the pupils early to distinguish between such numbers 
as 512 and 521, 406 and 460, ete. After dictating 517, let the 
next line be 571. ‘Thus the eye and mind are conjointly ex- 
ereised ; the pupil notes the difference, and becomes wary and 
attentive, Early call attention to the fact that the units’ col- 
umn must never appear broken although the others may. Again, 
if you dictate 235 as “ two hundred thirty-five,” dropping “and,” 
the precise nature of the figures will be more readily noted. 
By -and-by the “and” may be gradually introduced. There are 
various ways in which the Notation exercise may be performed. 
All of them should be practised. You may dictate the numbers 
Yourself, and then write and explain them, or you may ask 
Pupils to come forward by turns to write the lines. In this 
way individual weakness can be speedily detected and corrected, 
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with advantage both to the pupil and the class. Again, you 
might write a number, and then ask some one to read it nota- 
tionally. Nevertheless, it should be noted that this form of exer- 
cise is not nearly so instructive or impressive as challenging the 
pupil to write the figures on the board. In the former case, 
he may correctly stumble through what he knows very imper- 
fectly ; in the latter the figures are placed either right or wrong. 
Further, it is well to keep in mind that at the commencement 
a sum slowly and clearly dictated, every line being carefully 
understood and written before the next is given out, with 
earnest deliberate manner on the part of the teacher, and well- 
sustained and thoughtful attention on that of the pupils, is far 
more instructive than any number of similar sums perfunctorily 
and hurriedly dictated, and as hastily committed to the board 
or slates. To familiarize the pupils with the appearance which 
a sum should present on slates, they might occasionally be asked 
to write what you put on the board as a sort of concomitant 
exercise, even although the lines may not be subsequently 
added. While you studiously keep the minds of the pupils 
active, endeavour to keep them cool and collected, so that a 
steady, genial current of thought may be profitably maintained. 
When this branch is taught visibly and methodically, the short 
time which a class will take to master it is almost incredible, 
The addition of numbers will now demand attention, 


SIMPLE ADDITION. 


Notation should be combined with Addition and Subtraction, 
both to save time and maintain familiarity with the exercise, 
A child that can add two or more numbers under 10 mentally 
may very easily be taught to deal with larger and more nume- 
rous groups. At first his ideas of number are very limited, and 
he adds small digits correctly, probably because he is accustomed 
to think of them concretely. In course of time he becomes 
able to add without thinking of objects. When he is intro- 
duced to the addition of a row of abstract figures, he performs 
the process purely mechanically. At the same time, if allowed, 
he is naturally inclined to summon to his aid groups of strokes, 
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the mind not resting satisfied or feeling assured unless some- 
thing tangible is before the eye. The inclination to add by 
reference to his fingers, which are literally handy, is almost 
irresistible and exceedingly natural, At first he cannot add 
unless he sees objects mentally or in reality. By-and-by, 
through repeated practice, he grows to associate 6 and 3 with 
9, not because he instantaneously sees 6 and 3 of something, 
but because he remembers the fact, after having seen it re- 
peatedly proved at an earlier stage. Very early he can add 
and subtract numbers in the shape of digits, and soon he is in- 
troduced to the study of larger sums. The first few exercises 
in adding two or three short lines may be done-by yourself on 
the board, while the pupils observe the process. The-subjoined 
sum, dictated notationally, and written with the The 
aid of the class, may be used to illustrate the Example. 
Process, Explain that the addition begins with the units’ 
213 column. The scholars will be able to add 7, 4, 5, 
and 3 together, especially if you speak of them 
concretely, as 7 marbles, 4 marbles, ete. 19 is 
TOET the result. Write it below the line added, and call 
Gran Pointed attention to the fact that 9, the figure at 
the right-hand side, is the one to be placed under 
the line, while the remaining 1 is added to the 3 at the foot of 
the next column, 13 is the total of it. Repeat the same 
Process with regard to the striking out of 3, the right-hand 
figure, and carry the 1 to the 8 of the last row of figures. The 
third line amounts to 12, which, tell the class, as it is the 
“mount of the last line, is just placed below it. The answer 
aS thus 1239, and the sum is said to be added. Here the 
adding will probably appear easy enough to the child. What 
You have to impress upon him is the striking off and trans- 
Position of the right-hand figure of the aggregate of each row. 
cross mark may be made at the right side of the board to 
keep this point in his mind. But although the numbers have 
for a time been written as above, and retained so that the 
young mind may, by repeated observation of the figures, grasp 


the ae of the manipulations, after a number of examples 
6 
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have been dealt with in the same fashion, you may safely delete 
every number as soon as its component digits have been dis- 
tributed. This will also tend to obviate that confusion which 
is apt to occur through the slovenliness of the pupil. In a 
little the cross mark may likewise be omitted. 5 

There is another method of teaching Addition which some 

Another may prefer to adopt. The same sum will illustrate 

Method. jt, A line is drawn above the sum. The units’ 
row of figures is added, and the amount 19 is placed above, 
the 1 being on the top of the second line and ready 
for adding, 9 is struck out and transferred to the 


answer's place. The tens’ row amounts to 13, which 4% _1 a 
is placed above, exactly as 19 was. 3 is struck out 2 1 3 
and removed below, and the last line is added. Its 1 p 5 
amount, 12, may be at once set below, or, if desired, 8 3 7 
it may first be placed in the vacant gap a step lower 12 3 9 


than 13, struck out, and then transposed. The ad- 

vantage of this method is that a mistake can hardly occur in the 
manipulations. The only risk of error will thus be in the 
summation. After a time under-figuring and over-figuring, 

and, in fact, all subsidiary technicalities, will be unnecessary. 
To attempt to explain that, in the above sum, it is 30, 20, 60, 
and 10 that are to be added together in the second line, with 
me the 10 of the 19 further included, will simply 
Rationale burden the pupils’ minds with superfluities at once 
ofthe unnecessary and injudicious. The precise rationale 
Process. of Jarge summations is fitting food for more ma- 
tured intellects. Intricate explanations at this stage can but 
retard progress. Sufficiency, the essence of simplicity even in 
its mechanical aspect, will give encouragement and promote 
expedition and success. Certainly, to know exactly what takes 
place in adding a number of lines is very properly accepted 
as a token of intelligence ; but here it involves an effort which 
is somewhat beyond the grasp of a tender mind grappling with 
groups of abstract figures. While the knowledge would be of 
no practical value to the beginner, its tendency might be to 


perplex rather than encourage him. ` 
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When the child has accepted the idea of number, the use of 
fingers and strokes, as subsidiaries, should be rigidly suppressed. 
Tt will be very important to call attention to the 4 useful 
fact that as 7 and 5 make 12, so 17 and 5 make 22, SOD 
also ending in 2. When slates are used, see to it that besides 
making neat figures the pupils place them regularly in the 
sum. This prevents errors arising from a slovenly arrangement 
of the constituent figures, 

No matter how large the numbers to be added may become, 
the same mechanical method of summation will be sutlicient to 
Secure accuracy. With practice, the exercises of the pupils 
should be conspicuously lacking in all traces of subsidiary 
figuring. Lines should be rapidly summed, and the figures of 
the answer put at once in their proper places. Frequently put 
masses of figures on the board, and while you point to them 
let the pupils, by turns, add them rapidly up and down and 
Across and across. Even adding digits arranged in a circle, 
thus affording an endless form of exercise, is both profitable 
and agreeable. Adding is a splendid mental discipline. The 
lines should be dictated notationally, and the pupils ought to 
write their answers in words as well as figures. After Sub- 
traction has been learned, the scholars should be asked to prove 
the accuracy of their summations. 


SIMPLE SUBTRACTION. 


Not only do children, as well as adults, add, but they also 
Subtract mechanically. The subtraction of large numbers, like 
addition, can best be explained on the board. As 4 special 
^ preparatory step, drill the class every day in sub- Exercise. 

cting numbers under 11 from numbers below 20. The 
“Xercise is a mental one designed to train the pupils to rapid 
Computation, All subtraction, in fact, consists in the above 
exercise, hence it is very essential that every child should be 
able to do it rapidly and correctly. This example First 
et illustrate the subtraction of larger numbers. Method. 

T is to be taken from 306. Call attention to the fact that 
ts Smaller sum must always be taken from the larger. As in 
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Addition, beginning with the units, explain that 7 has to be 
taken from 6. 7 sheep could never be taken from 6, g ig ig 
so that is impossible. Put a faint 1 before 6, thus | 8 7 
making it 16. Subtract 7, and 9 remains, which is put 2 1 9 
in the answer’s place. At the same time, add 1 to 
the next 8, and note 1 faintly to remind the pupils of the fact 
that 1 was put before 6. 8 and 1 make 9; so 9 is taken from 
0. This is impossible, so 1 is put before 0 to make 10; and 
9 taken from 10 leaves 1. But again 1 is added to the figure 
below 3, which is 0. And 1 from 3 leaves 2, which is put in 
the hundreds’ place in the answer, and the subtraction is com- 
pleted. Familiarize the class with these purely mechanical 
steps by repeating them over and over again on the same sum. 
In this method, which is an exceedingly old one, special stress 
has to be laid upon the fact that when 1 is put before a figure 
in the upper line, 1 must be added to the next figure in the 
lower line. The rule might be written on the top of the board 
briefly thus :— Place 1, ddd 1.” Tt may be orally supple- 
mented by adding that if 1 be not required in the upper line, 
1 is not added in the lower. 

But Subtraction may be taught by a method which, if it be 
less workable than the foregoing one, has the merit of being more 

Second rational. Using the last question, proceed to ex- 

Method. pound it as follows:—‘7 is to be subtracted from 6. 
This is impossible. But the top line is 306. Take 10 from 
300, and 290 will be left. I draw a line above 306, and s g 
put 29 over 30. The 10 Tadd to 6, making GSE Nes | eee 


7 taken from 16 leaves 9, which I put in the answer's 3 § E 
place as a unit. I now deal with 29, which has taken 3 1 g 


the place of 30. 8 from 9 leaves 1, and there is no 

figure to subtract from 2, so I just put it along with the 1 in 
the answer’s place, thus getting 219 as the difference between 
the two numbers.” This example is certainly not one of the 
easiest. It is utilized here to show at least one point where 
the method will present difficulty. In principle. it is strictly 
correct, scientific, and intelligible; but it is the smallness of 
the problem that, brings it within the reach of the child, upon 
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whom the reasoning would in all probability be entirely lost 
were the task twice as large. Besides, the effect would be one 
of disappointment. Look again at the process. The scholars 
will understand that 290 + 16 is an equivalent for 306,and 
they will not hesitate to subtract 87 accurately from the 
former ; but in certain computations of even three figures, you 
will find the disintegration of the primary number almost be- 
yond their highest efforts. When the exercise is large, this 
method, however laudable in itself, takes longer time than any 
other to teach. A task which puts abnormal pressure upon 
the brain is to be avoided, especially when an equally practical 
and sufficient though less scientific performance will produce 
the same desired result. For scholars of higher intellectual 
capacity, the scientific aspect of the question is more properly 
fitted. Subsidiary figures should be carefully noted till the 
manipulations are thoroughly mastered. 

What may be considered another mode of teaching this rule 
is Virtually the one first explained, in so far as the manipu- 
lation is concerned; but the modus dicendi is Thira 
Somewhat different. When the lower figure is Method. 
larger than the one above it, a mysterious ten is borrowed 
from some benefactor not specified, and because it is employed 
to augment the minor number, the scholars are trained to 
talk of paying it back by adding 1 to the next lower figure, 
which, to all appearance, never sustained any loss. There is 
Something comic in this allusion to equity. At all events, 
when the personal element has no footing, the child, viewing 
the matter broadly, and as a thing undisputed, will concur in 
the Proceeding, even although 1, the amount refunded, may 
Occasionally Stagger him, should he begin to reflect that it is 
Poor compensation for the 10 borrowed. But after all, it is 
Probably the mechanical phase of the solution, and not its 
equity, that really concerns him. ‘The process is possibly 
rather encumbered than not by the constant repetition of the 
enigmatical but popular formula. If a stereotyped and me- 
chanical method he aimed at, and this method adopted, for a 
time the faint guiding marks may be retained to impress the 
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process. The placing of the 1 before one figure, and the 1 after 
the other, should be done at the same moment in order to as- 
sociate the two things together, and emphasize the fact that the 
one necessitates the other. 

Adopt the method which you can expound most speedily and 
efficaciously. It is unnecessary to compare respective merits, 

Adhere to but it should be said that whatever system you 
one Method. adopt should be strictly adhered to, Allusion to 
two methods occasions endless confusion. Even after you 
have explained the science of the rule at some future time, the 
pupils will undoubtedly execute the work on all occasions in 
a purely mechanical fashion; but the increase in knowledge and 
the intellectual discipline will of themselves be beneficial. 

Interlard your teaching with frequent and periodic drill in 
mental exercises, in which concrete numbers may be specially 

Proving included. Again, if the Addition sum consists of 

the Work. six lines, after adding, the pupil should draw a line 

under the fifth row of figures, add all above it, and subtract 
the result from the original answer to get the line omitted. 
In this way the addition may be proved. Further, to test a 
Subtraction exercise, add the lower line to the answer to get the 
upper. These performances have obviously a twofold value, 
and should be systematically practised. 

Problems involving a certain amount of thought and variety 
suflicient to sustain interest in both rules should frequently be 
set. These might be taken as examples: “ How 
many years are there between 1391 and 1890?” 
“A man paid £60 for a horse, £20 for a cart, and £8 for 
harness ; how much did he pay altogether?” The commingling 
of calculations makes the work attractive as well as specially 
profitable. 


Problems. 


THE MULTIPLICATION TABLE, 

As a preparation for Multiplication, the table has to be got 
up. Unfortunately for both teacher and taught, no mechanical 
deyice or royal road for the mastering of this pons asinorum 
of arithmetic has been discovered. Nevertheless, it has to be 
known, for progress is stagnant without it. Nothing can be 
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substituted for it; its utility renders it indispensable. To the 
child with a vacillating memory the task is undoubtedly a 
formidable one. ‘The table should be mastered as early as 
possible, and kept fresh by constant daily or weekly drill in it 
alone. It should be as much the child’s companion ahd as 
familiar to him as his right hand. As it is really the backbone 
of all arithmetic, it should be thoroughly known from begin- 
ning to end. Some children learn it much more quickly than 
others. To set the pupils to write a few times on slates the 
line under consideration will tend to make them remember it 
more speedily. They will also make progress if you let them 
commit the line to memory, after you have written it on the 
board. When you ask a child 5 times 5, he says 25 for one of 
two reasons—(1) because he remembers its position and appear- 
ance, or (2) because of the association of sounds. How it 
In either case the answer, while correct, is less is learned. 
valuable than one which is the outcome of a rational computa- 
tion. But, after all, the table is®in almost every instance got 
up through the association of sounds. If, then, you wish it 
mastered through the eye, write the lines on the board and 
keep the pupils staring at the figures while they repeat them ; 
but if through the association of sounds, let them repeat the 
Statements over and over again till the ear and mind get 
thoroughly familiar with the symbols in their various connec- 
tions. Tt is exceedingly desirable that the whole eleven lines 
should be remembered as soon as possible ; and while they may 
be learned as they are required, frequent recapitulative drill 
should be intermixed with the special exercises of the day, At 
first half a line will be amply sufficient for a task. After the 
whole line has been overtaken, revise it through and through 
before another one is begun. It will do no harm— Aid in 
it may be of benefit—to point out a few things. learning. 
Hor instance, when you write a line, or a portion of one, say 
three times,” explain that the successive numbers increase by 
three, just as they increase by four in “four times.” Show, 
also, that in “five times” 5 and 0 occur alternately throughout 
the whole line, as the result of successive increments of five. 
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When numbers containing two figures occur, the pupils should 
be taught to multiply them at length by the digits. When 
you ask the number equivalent to 3 times 3, you ought not 
to he satisfied if the child has to repeat the line mentally from 
the beginning—another proof of the association of sounds—till 
3 is reached, and 9 bursts spasmodically from his lips. There 
is no necessity for this abstruse rehearsal—a mere recitative 
habit. Plenty of practice in answering orally questions put in 
any order will soon eradicate a trait so disgusting. 

The value of the preparation of the task, which may be made 
a home one, can be tested by putting questions orally and 
promiscuously, while the pupils write answers on slates, with 
a reasonable measure of smartness. Although you use the 
board for purposes of emphasis and demonstration, you will do 
well to see that each child is provided with a card on which the 
lines are printed perpendicularly, and each wholly and dis- 
tinctly by itself, the multiplicand being repeated every time. 

What the Although it is very unlikely that any child for a 

Table is. single moment considers that 9 nines added to- 
gether amount to 81, it will create a deal of healthy interest 
if, when time permits, you point out that the Multiplication 
Table is, after all, but a collection of useful summations. 


SIMPLE MULTIPLICATION. 


Before you explain the multiplication of a line of figures by 
a digit, be at pains to drill the class orally on the table in so 
far as it bears upon this line in particular. Familiarity with 
the preliminary facts must be perfect before progress can be 
expected. At first the multiplier will probably be 2. You 
accordingly proceed to show the popular method of multiplying 
by it. Write on the board 3621; under } place 
2 the multiplier, and call the attention of the 
pupils to this the invariable position of the multiplier. Then 
explain that you are to show them how to multiply 5 ¢ 9 1 
the horizontal row of figures by 2, and that it is 2 
virtually the same as the line of the table, in which 7 2 4 2 


pear, 


the figures are vertically instead of horizontally ar- ~ig 


The Method. 
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ranged. After this, begin the multiplying process; and as 
you demonstrate it, be careful to point to the figures. The 
rule will at first strike the child as being one of arrange- 
ment rather than of novelty, especially up to the point when 
6 has to be multiplied by 2. Be careful here, for this i one 
of the vitally important steps. Tell the class that 12—the 
result—has to be taken below and treated as a sum in Addition. 
2 is struck out and placed under 6, while 1 is added to the 
result of multiplying 3 by 2. So the answer or product is 
7242, Recapitulate the various steps two or three times. 
The first few exercises on the board might contain but one 
case of “carrying,” till the process is grasped. When ciphers 
occur in the multiplicand, the working will be a trifle more 
difficult, yet perfectly intelligible, provided you insist upon it 
that the ordinary steps are rigidly adhered to. The fact that 
4 times 0 is 0, and not 4, is perplexing. If you show that 4 
times 1 is 4, the absurdity of making 4 the product of 4 times 
0 will be forcibly impressed. Once the class has had some 
practice in multiplying by one figure, and the marked deviation 
from the Multiplication Table has been mastered, the under- 
figuring should be removed as soon as it has served its purpose. 
Ultimately the whole process ought to be conducted mentally. 
You will be able to gauge the proficiency and uptake of each 
member of the class by his own effort upon the slate. Fora 
time an alternate board and slate exercise might be adhered to, 
the former being a trifle more difficult than the latter for the 
Sake of encouragement. But, after all, it is not easy to say in 
what the difficulty consists after a child has mastered the carry- 
ing step and the Multiplication Table. One that can add well 
will have little to trouble him in Multiplication. It is most 
injudicious to begin children to multiply by sus- a Point 

bending in front of them a gigantic table to which to note. 

they can refer as they proceed. They are thus accustomed to 
rely upon its presence and aid, and not upon their own know- 
ledge, A table imperfectly got up denotes waste of valuable 
time and constant vexation to both teacher and taught. Tt is 
likewise most disgusting to imagine a child stumbling eee 
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the task and arriving at a dubious solution by the aid of a 
table held in his left hand, and to which he makes constant 
appeal for information which should have already established 
itself in his memory. $ 
It ïs not easy to say when the class may be asked to deal 
with two figures, but as the finding of products by one figure 
Multiplying is apt to become monotonous, perhaps the double 
bytwo multiplier, such as 23, might be introduced as soon 
Figures. as the fifth line of the table has been reached. In 
expounding the multiplication of such a sum as 32658 by 23, 
call attention, in the first place, to the position of the multi- 
plier. 2 being tens is placed under 5, also tens. Explain further 
that the process begins at the units, and that, in short, the 
number has just to be multiplied first by 3 and then by 2, 
precisely as it would have been had only one figure formed the 
multiplier. Set the pupils to multiply the number by 3 and 2 
as separate exercises on slates, After that it is your function 
to show how the product obtained by 2 is to be dealt with. 
Meantime impress the fact that as 2 is the second figure of the 
multiplier, 6, the first figure of its product, is placed exactly 
below 7, the second figure of the first answer. Repeat this a few 
times that the pupils may simply grasp the point, that when 
the second figure is psed as a multiplier the first figure of its 
product is put below the second of the line above; and, if 
you care, you may extend the rule by inferentially observing 
that a third multiplier would have its product beginning below 
the third figure of the first result. After the multiplying is 
finished the addition of the results is easy; but you must 
obviate the risk of error by insisting upon it that the figures 
are placed carefully and exactly under each other, precisely as 
in Addition. Hence the work should not show a crowded 
appearance on the slate. By asking the pupils from the very 
first to find the separate products for you, you encouragingly 
show them that the solution is simply an aggregate of products 
such as they have been already accustomed to find. The ap- 
parent magnitude of the task is thus minimized, while its 
novelty is sufficient to sustain healthy interest in the work. 
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After a little the intermediate step of multiplying the mul- 
tiplicand by each figure of the multiplier as a separate exercise 
will be unnecessary. When the task involves the multiplying 
by more than two figures, the increase may be said to be in 
manipulations, not in difficulty, for the method and process are 
the same in every case. 

_The exercise assumes its most perplexing phase when 
ciphers occur in the multiplier or multiplicand, or in both. 
Still, any seeming difficulty will be overcome if A multiplier 
you insist upon strict adherence to the rules with 
already laid down. You might illustrate the need Ciphers. 
of their observance by multiplying such a sum as 206900 
by 30500. ‘The first, second, and fourth results will show a 

row of ciphers in the manipula- 

2.0.6 9.0: 0 4. n o s 
3 0 5 o 0 tion. The first figure of each will. 
aaO appear, as before, under the figure 
889 QaQo . in the multiplier itself. This will 
pao -0 guide ‘pupils whose working is char- 
acterized by care and neatness ; but 
o o 0 the ordinal number of the initial 
figure must be specially dwelt upon in 

every instance. The annexed solution shows the statement de- 
tailed, in order to make it plain and explicit to the class. After 

Working out a few examples, and while the last one is still 
Staring the pupils in all its minutiæ, you may proceed to show 
its solution in the popular curtailed form. In doing this urge 
especially that each cipher in the multiplier must be set in its 
numerical position in the body of the solution. You might make 
the initial ciphers of the detailed example larger and more 
Pronounced than the others, in order that their identity with 
those in the abbreviated manipulations may be more apparent. 
Draw a line through, or, what is better, remove the superfluous 
ciphers, and lower the first two prominent ones to the level of 
the third line. Raise the last result to the place vacated by 
the ciphers above it, and the transformation of the detailed 
working to the precise appearance of the curtailed will be at 
once obvious and complete. Repeat this deuble exercise a few 


Q 
0 
6 
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times, till the more expeditious mode of solution, henceforth to 
be adopted, is intelligently understood. As accuracy in com- 
putation almost entirely depends upon ability to multiply by 
figures under 10, the pupils should be frequently drilled in 
multiplying by one figure only, in addition to the frequent, 
periodic discipline on the Multiplication Table. 
Hitherto the simplest mechanical methods have been ex- 
The Ration- Plained, and, so far as accuracy in computation is 
ale of the concerned, these will prove amply serviceable ; but 
Rule. the rule must not be considered taught until the 
pupils have had expounded to them the rationale of the process. 
Referring to the first example, you should show that 3621 
multiplied by 2, gives 7242, 


the same product which would 236 A SA 

‘be obtained by multiplying 8000x 2 = 6000 
3000, 600, 20, and 1 sepa- | 60-0 2 RG 
rately by 2, and then adding and. AF ie: 
Fheuresulta’ This ‘will mak6 8 6 2 1 x (205057 Ie 


clear the reason for adding 1 

to 6, thus getting 7. Again, you might point out that as 
multiplying a number by 2 is equivalent to doubling it, 3621 
doubled, that is 3621 added to 3621, amounts to 7242. 

In addition to this it will be interesting to show that a num- 
ber multiplied by 532 is virtually multiplied by 500, 30, and 2. 
This will clearly demonstrate the necessity for putting the initial 
figure of each line under a figure corresponding with the num- 
ber of the line itself, You could also show that 245 multiplied 
by 23 gives a result the same as that obtained by setting down 
245 twenty-three times and then finding the sum. This can be 
easiest proved when the multiplier is a single figure. Its use is 
to explain a principle rather than provide a method of solution. 
Thus while the mechanical process is grasped and accurately 
manipulated, there will be imparted an intelligent notion of the 
precise advantage gained and the purpose served by the rule 
called Multiplication, which is, after all, essentially Addition. 
Although your explanations supply a measure of intelligence to 
the pupils, you need not expect that this extra knowledge will 
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enable them to obtain solutions with greater correctness and 
despatch than if they had never had the matter fully explained. 
Children are not prone to reason why, when they sally into the 
perilous field of figures. After Division has been taken up, they 
should be taught to prove the accuracy of their snultipliention 
by dividing the product by the multiplier to get the maaan 
cand, Before such terms as “ multiplicand,” “ product,” etc., are 
used, they should be explained in so far as their spoliewion is 
concerned. 
: SIMPLE DIVISION. 

Division is a somewhat more difficult rule to teach than 
Multiplication, which naturally precedes it. It is Long 
practised in its two forms “long” and “short.” Division. 
Bea ost vill agree that the rule should be acquired in 
ar ia m first, because it shows the subsidiary figures, and 
ein he pupils to see the precise nature and sequence of the 
er steps. By some such method as this the The 

ential grounding in the rule thay be impressed. Method. 
Put 2367 to be divided by 2 on the board, and after explaining 

the arrangement of the divisor and divi- 


ə 
fee Š s a 1 dend—terms which you will be careful to 
Be explain—draw a perpendicular line, after 

ih which the quotient or answer will appear. 
RAE Then proceed :—“Here 2367 is. to be 

Sh ath divided by 2. Division begins at the left, 
a 7 | a notat the right side, like the other rules. 
-T ae The sum is taken figure by figure. I now 
aa i wish to know how often 2, the divisor, is 


is ae contained in the first 2. ‘Once’ you say, 
Belo; me 2 is 2. _ [Place 1 below the divisor. ] This 2 I put 
gob ae But this 1, which is a multiplier, would have been 
7 s I had asked what 2 must be multiplied by The Form 
ge 2? so after this I shall always put the of “Catch” 
ea tion in that form. Now subtract 2 from 2; ee 
fare hing remains. I then take down 3, the next 
Sure. The question now is, What must 2 be multiplied by 


co get 3? Ifit were multiplied by 2 I should get 4, for twice 
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2 is 4, which is too much. 1 is less than 2, so I must multiply 
2 by 1. This gives 2 as before. [Place the quotient figures as 
in the example.) Now subtract ; 2 from 3 leaves 1. I put 1 
exactly under 2 as in Subtraction, and I take down 6, the next 
figure, which I put after 1, thus making 16, The question is 
now, What number must 2 be multiplied by to get 16% 2 
multiplied by 6 would give 12, by 7 would give 14, and by 8 
would give 16, the sum I want; so I put 8 before it, and in 
the answers place, and 16 under 16. Subtract; nothing 
remains. 7 is then taken down. 2 multiplied by 3 gives 6, 
the nearest sum to 7, which is less than it. It must be less 
than 7, because it has to be subtracted from it. 6 taken from 7 
leaves 1. Observe what I do with this 1. I draw a line under 
it, and below the line I put 2, the divisor, making it what is 
called a half, which is part of the answer. The quotient or 
answer is thus 1183}.” Retain the solution, and, with the aid 
of a pointer, slowly rehearse the various steps. As they are 
referred to they may be written on the top of the board for the 
pupils’ guidance thus :—(1.) A figure is first to be 
found and placed twice. (2.) Multiply. (8.) Sub- 
tract. (4.) Take down the next figure. The above exposition 
is elaborate, and guiding lines have been introduced to give 
lucidity. In a little the quotient will only have to be written 
once, and in horizontal form ; meantime it is doubled in order 
to show clearly that each of its figures is a separate multiplier. 
This brief and simple example contains the essential features 
of the rule, hence the necessity for recapitulating it again and 
again till the nature of the formula is thoroughly understood. 
The point upon which most stress has to be laid is the ques- 
tion, What must the divisor be multiplied by to get a number 
nearest to but not greater than the dividend? Drill the pupils 
in asking this form of question, for it throws them into the 
correct groove at once. After they show aptitude in divid- 

Dision, OOS by one figure on slates, they may be taught 

py Two to divide by two or more figures, For example, 

Figures. you might show them how to divide 69251 by 35. 
Here the manipulations are a little more difficult. Lay special 


The Steps. 


Beee a T 
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stress upon the fact that it is 3 (underline it), the first figure of 
35, that mainly determines the quotient. Then proceed to 
deal with 3 and 6. 3 multiplied by 2 gives 6. But 35, not 
3, is the divisor, so 35 has to be multiplied by 2. Do this, and 
when you find that 70 is the result call attention to the fact 
that 70 is greater than 69, and consequently cannot be taken 
from it. 2 is thus too large a number to multiply by. In this 
way 1, the initial figure of the quotient, will be arrived at, 
and the subsequent figures obtained in a similar manner. The 
point just dealt with embodies the main difficulty in the rule. 
Its repetition in the course of the solution will tend speedily to 
familiarize the class with it. It will also be well to point out 
that what remains after subtracting must always be less than 
the divisor. This, and the point already referred to, form the 
salient features of the exercise. The finding of the constituent 
parts of the quotient is very much empirical, and when the 
divisor is large it is apt to be so even in the case of practised 
arithmeticians. Still familiarity With the rule will render the 
steps less and less experimental, and ultimately the first 
scrutiny will pretty accurately determine the exact quotient. 
The Pupils should have a thorough knowledge of the Multipli- 
cation Table, and at first, after each product has been obtained 
aS a separate step, it should be transferred to its place in the 
solution, A number of pointed exercises should be solved on 
the board with the aid of the class. Tt is infinitely better that 
the rule should be learned in this way than through a course 
of repeated blundering on slates. When a pupil is set to work 
Out a sum on the board in presence of his class-fellows, the 
eager and critical eyes with which they watch the manipula- 
tions are sufficient guarantee that the plan is sound and in- 
Structive. Much practice on slates, however, is necessary to 
foster self-reliance. Independent effort must never be lost sight 
ok d inally, when the guiding lines and subsidiary figuring 
have performed their function, most of the solution should 
e effected mentally. Tt is a serious mistake to A Thing to 
allow a pupil to find out experimentally how often be avoided. 
a divisor, such as 7, is contained in 43, by making forty-three 
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strokes on his slate and dividing them into groups of seven each. 
The spontaneity and simplicity of the effort are certainly evi- 
dence of its naturalness ; but the tedium and clumsiness of the 
process, and the entire absence of any form of intellectual 
discipline, conclusively prove that it is neither profitable nor 
desirable. 
To a child Short Division is not nearly so plain as the ex- 
Short tended form. This is owing to the fact that there 
Division. are steps which have to be performed mentally, both 
increasing the difficulty of solution and necessitating a more 
concentrated mental effort. At the same time, it is necessary 
to teach this phase of the rule, because a knowledge of it will 
greatly expedite the intricate operations attaching to the sub- 
sequent and more complicated rules. It can be taught easiest 
and fastest by working out the calculation first by Long Divi- 
sion, then immediately after by Short Division alongside of the 
former. The pupils are thus enabled to institute comparisons © 
between the manipulations of the two solutions. They will note 
that what is put in figures in the one is accomplished mentally 
in the other, and yet the quotient is the same. The outstanding 
distinction is that the one shows how the result is obtained, 
The while the abbreviated form merely exhibits a result. 
Method. Put the annexed sum on the board to explain the 
work. Divide 24706 by 2, using Long Division. The pupils 


1235 
2/24706 2124710 6 

OMe TE 
rect: 123363 
PA | — 

y ge te * 

(oie 

a a 

toons 
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will effect the solution. Place the quotient above the dividend, 


- to be exercised while the pu 
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the figures being exactly above each other, 12353 is the 
answer. Now arrange the same number in Short Division 
form, and tell the class that instead of putting down all the 
figures necessary in the case of Long Division, you are to do 
the same working mentally, and that only the answer will 
appear. The first question to be asked each time is the same 
as in Long Division, 1 multiplies 2 to get 2, and nothing 
remains ; 2 multiplies 2 to get 4, and nothing is left, Then 
3 multiplies 2 to get 6, the nearest number to T, and 1 remains, 
At first place this 1 faintly before 0. Then 2 multiplied by 5 
gives 10, and 2 multiplied by 3 produces 6. At each step com- 
pare the solution arrived at mentally with its appearance and 
position in the longer exposition, Thus the one method becomes 
explanatory of the other. The solutions are virtually identical, 
as a reference to the nature and positions of the quotients will 
show. Work out on the board a number of similar sums, using 
a variety of divisors, and. when you set the pupils to work on 
Slates, let them for a little solve evtry exercise by both methods, 
till the precise nature and function of the curtailed method are 
grasped, through the medium of the computation first effected 
in extenso. The advantage of teaching the long process first is 
obvious, because it affords that lucidity and insight into the 
other which bespeak success, Considerable Vigilance will have 

pils are working independently, 
They must not offer as Short Division answers what have been 
copied from detailed Solutions. For a little they may be 


allowed to put the carried figure faintly before the next in the 
dividend ; by-and-by the remainde 


r must be mentally retained, 
Short Division is essentially useful when the divisor is a unit, 
Still it shoula be ex 


pu plained that a number may be A Divi 
divided by 5 and the quotient by 5—the two factors with Two 
of 25 (Short D 


3 (SI ivision), instead of by 25 as in Figures, 
oc iion The disadvantages are that the 
: » and while the r 
parent, the risk of error 
S increase in the m 


the work should 
9 


remainders 
cason for the process 


is doubled, owing to the 
anipulations, 


In every case 
be tested by 


multiplying the 
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quotients by the divisor to get the dividend. This also is of 
value because of the extra practice in figures which it sup- 
plies. 

While not trenching upon the mechanical mode of solution, 
you should not give over the rule till you have shown the 

Division a Pupils that Subtraction and Division are closely 

formof akin. to each other—that the latter, in fact, is but 
Subtraction. a mode of simplifying the number of repetitions 
of the former. The quotient is the number of times the 
divisor can be subtracted from the dividend, and the fraction, 
if any, which remains is a fraction of the divisor. This can be 
illustrated in a simple way by subtracting 2 from 6, when 
4 remains; then 2 from 4 leaves 2, and 2 from 2 leaves 0. 
Point out that 2 has been subtracted three times, and the 
quotient of 6 divided by 2 is also 3. What are called the four 
elementary rules have now been considered. 


z COMPOUND ADDITION. 


A thorough knowledge of the foregoing rules and of the 
money equivalents is absolutely necessary before the compound 

Table “Ules can be attempted with success. Asa prepara- 
constructed tory exercise the Money Table in a limited form has 
from actual to be got up. The scholars themselves should con- 

gonis: struct it. Produce the actual coins and lay them , 
on the table before them. Let them handle them and think of 
the value of each while you make the requisite explanations. 
When they are quite familiar with relative values, take two 
farthings in one hand, and after the pupils suggest that a half- 
penny is the same, write the statement briefly on the board. 
From this foundation you will be told that two halfpence make 
a penny, and four farthings as a consequence also a penny. 
Take a handful of pennies, and while you drop them one by 
one on the table let the pupils count them simultaneously till 
twelve is reached. Then lift and show a shilling, and tell them 
that its value is the same as twelve pence. Six pennies will 
be equal to the silver sixpence, and twenty shillings equivalent 
to one pound or, a sovereign. Write the facts thus arrived 


| 
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at as here shown, and let the pupils commit to memory as a 
2 farthings make a halfpenny (}d.) sort of table the last three items 


2halfpence „ penny. after the others have been re- 
H farthings „n penny. moved. This constitutes the 
2 pence " shilling. e ” 9 

20 shillings |, pound. Money Table.” Most children 


: are familiar with the leading 
money equivalents. It is when florins and half-crowns enter 
into the problem that a measure of perplexity is apt to be 
occasioned. After much oral drill on the above table, the money 
symbols should be written along the top of the board and their 
Significance explained. Put £ at the left-hand side, and tell 
the class that it represents the pounds’ column, Money 
EG that all figures written under it are to be con- Symbols. 
sidered pounds. Then write S—it will readily be accepted as 
Suggestive of shillings—and finally place D, which is the mark 
of pence. The order is thus pounds, shillings, and pence. 
Halfpence and farthings are written immediately after the 
Pence without any specific distinguishing symbol being placed 
above them, 

The fractions denoting halfpenny and farthings may be graphi- 
cally explained. Draw a large circle on the board, and tell the 
pupils that it is to be looked upon as a large penny. Halfpenny 

“Aw a perpendicular line through its centre, thus anda 
dividing it into two equal parts or halves. Refer Farthings 
to one of the halves and show that it is just one 
Part of two, Write the statement in this form—4, and point- 


‘Ing to the 2 explain that it stands for the two parts into which 


the whole penny is divided, while the L 

conveys to the mind that one of the parts is 

meant. But half of a penny is a halfpenny, 

so the expression 4 is accepted to signify a 

halfpenny. In a similar way, by drawing 

a horizontal line so as to divide the surface 

Class ; of the circle into four equal parts, lead the 
5 ie © the fractions representing a farthing (which is really 
that “Ng, or fourth part) and three farthings. Thus may all 
at pertains to the penny in the matter of coinage and written 
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symbols be interestingly explained. If the above has been 
taught as an object-lesson before this time, there will now be 
no Feed to do more than recapitulate the facts. 
Coming again to the symbols £s. D., place above D. 12, and 
explain that this is done for a purpose, and to fix in the mind that 
The Method 12 pence makea shilling. Above s. put 20, to mark 
of Adding. that 20 shillings are equivalent to a pound. When 
farthings occur, 4 should be written above the column. Now 
proceed to dictate aloud and write the various successive lines 
of this sum, placing the items in their proper places as you do 
so, and call attention to the sepa- 


ration of parts of different value £ Sa Sater ee 
by intermediate points.” Tell the A oh She bal eee. 
class that the figures must be put 12 » 10 uw 9 £ 3 

4 T Sch Gh el 
carefully under each other with a LNO R 
view to facilitate the adding of “9; ~n i5 SK. 4% (8) 


them, which is the aim of the exer- 
cise. Having done this, review the 
general appearance of the items. 
There is a row of farthings and halfpence, or sums less than a 
penny ; a column of pence, each number being less than 12, or 
a shilling ; another of shillings, each group being less than 20,» 
ora pound. The last row includes pounds, which may be of 
any number. Point out that the addition process begins at the 
farthings, the same side as in Simple Addition, Put alongside 
of each fraction its equivalent number of farthings. Tell the 
class that the whole row must be turned into farthings first. 
Then add them, getting 8 as the amount. But, as four farthings 
make a penny, if 8 farthings be divided by 4 (the figure noted 
above farthings) the quotient will be the number of pence 
equal to 8 farthings. Divide, thus getting 2 pence, and no 
farthings remaining. Place 2 under the farthings’ column, 
and explain that as the next row is pence, the 2 pence already 
obtained will have to be added to it. Add the pence line by 
line. The amount is 28 pence. Twelve pence make a shilling, 
so every 12 in 28 pence stands for a shilling. Divide. 2 
shillings are found, and 4 odd pence remain. Put 4 under the 


eose,  1928Ès. Hn. 
20 2 8 
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pence column, and carry the 2 shillings to the shillings’ row. 
Added, it amounts to 35 shillings. The number of times 20 
shillings (the number above s.) are contained in 35 will denote 
the number of pounds in this number of shillings, 1 pound 
is found, and 15 shillings are left. Place them below the 
shillings in the sum, and add 1 pound to the pounds’ column, 
which amounts to 24. The total amount equal to the different 
items of the sum is thus discovered to be 24 pounds, 15 shillings, 
and 4 pence, and the addition process is completed. While the 
solution is fresh, take a pointer and rehearse the various steps, 
laying special emphasis upon these points—(1) farthings are 
added first, pounds last; (2) turn halfpence into 
farthings, and add the whole column in farthings ; 
(3) 4, 12, and 20 are the divisors ; (4) the quotient is added 
to the next row, while the remainder, if any, is put in the 
answer's place, It will be well to show the working in detail 
exactly as above till the rule is learned. A comprehensive 
Sum thus dealt with shows the simplicity and fullest aspect 
aoe arg Neher he rule Z eama The Example 

Sà a series of cumulative fragmentary steps, to pea 
the tedium of it becomes irksome. It is comforting complete 
to the pupils to know that all the operations in- sun 
volved in the rule are before them in one example. If they 
have an intelligent knowledge of the facts, the sequence of the 
Steps Necessary for the solution will be impressed in an in- 
credibly short time. Abundance of practice on slates should 
follow your exposition, and a sum wrought out in full might be 
left on the board, so that, should dubiety occur, a glance at the 
model may tide a dull one over his difficulties. By-and-by 4, 
12, and 20 ought to be removed, and Short Division substituted 
for Long when an application of the rule is necessary. 


The Steps. 


COMPOUND SUBTRACTION. 


Compound Subtraction may be very easily taught after 

dition, In this case, also, a detailed example First 
jell simplify and expedite the grasp of the rule. “Method. 

tee.popular methods of teaching may be-considered. The 
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most rational is put first. Put on the board £12, 13s. 64d., 
and underneath it £9, 16s. 84d., which is to be subtracted from 
it. By way of introduction review 


the arrangement of the items. £ ait (be p 
Speak of there being but two lines, “*1 » 318 u q464—} 
because the rule is Subtraction ; of 9 w 16 w 8ġ—2 
the heading £ s. D., the same asin £2 «u 16 «w 99—3 


Addition; and the presence of 4, 

12, and 20 superscribed for use when necessary. Here also 
farthings are dealt with first. Halfpence are always turned 
into farthings. Set them aside. 1 farthing is above and 2 
below. 2 farthings can’t be taken from 1. A penny, or 4 
farthings, must be taken from the 6 pence, leaving 5 pence, 
to be noted beside it. The 4 farthings just borrowed are added 
to 1. 5 is the amount, and 2 subtracted from 5 leaves 3 far- 
things. So much for the farthings. Then 8 pence have to be 
taken from 5 pence, the number left above. This is impossible, 
so 1 shilling, or 12 pence, must be taken from 13 shillings, leav- 
ing 12 shillings, which are noted in front of 13. 12 pence 
added to 5 make 17 pence, and 8 taken from 17 will leave 9 
pence, which are put in the answer's place. Now 16 shillings 
have to be taken from the 12 left above. This can’t be done, 
so 1 pound, or 20 shillings, must be taken from 12 pounds, 
leaving 11, which must be written beside 12. 20 shillings 
added to 12 make 32, and 16 subtracted from 32 gives 16 shil- 
lings as the remainder. In conclusion, 9 pounds taken from 11, 
the number left, leave 2 pounds. So the answer or difference 
is £2, 16s. 93d. After completing the work, take a pointer 
and revise the steps, at the same time impressing these facts— 
namely, that in the rule no multiplication or division becomes 
necessary; that 4 is borrowed to augment farthings, 12 for 
pence, and 20 for shillings. This is an intelligent method of 
finding the difference, and is by no means difficult to follow, 
as you will find when the scholars practise the rule on slates, 
after you have wrought out a number of examples on the board. 
Its chief point of difficulty occurs when no shillings or pence 
appear in the upper line. A little care and pointed explanation 
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will in such a case accustom the pupils to go a step further 
forward in the borrowing process. For a little the use of the 
subsidiary figuring should be insisted upon. 

In the second but more obscure and cumbrous method the 
rationale of the various operations which produce an accurate 
answer can hardly be satisfactorily explained. On second 
this account it may be considered essentially mechan- Method. 
ical, and the consecutive items have simply to be remembered. 
The same sum will illustrate it. A glance will show the manip- 
ulations. As before, 2 far- 


(20) aaw 
E ao „D, _,, things have to be subtracted 
A acces » 6 2—*l from l. 4 farthings are 
os Yie e _°8 4 — 2 borrowed and added to 1, 
£2» 16 » 9 $—8 thus making 5, which is 


noted; and 2 subtracted from 
5 leaves 3 farthings. Then since 4 farthings, or 1 penny, were 
borrowed, 1 penny is added to 8 pence, making 9. These 
figures are put faintly for guidance. 9 pence cannot be taken 
from 6, so 12 pence are borrowed and added to 6, thus making 
18; and now 9 pence are taken from 18, and 9 pence remain. 
Then 1 shilling is added to 16, making 17, which can’t be 
taken from 13, hence 20 shillings are borrowed and added 
to 13, making 33, from which 17 must be taken. 16 shillings 
remain ; and because 1 pound, or 20 shillings, was borrowed, 
1 is added to 9, making 10 pounds, which subtracted from 12 
leave 2 pounds, By this mode of solution, which is exceedingly 
Popular, the steps are both more numerous and inexplicable 
than in the preceding one. A comparison of the two methods 
shows that in the former the minuend is diminished, while the 
Same result is produced by increasing the subtrahend in the 
latter, which has all but lost its primary character through 
changes of figures. If you prefer to teach the rule by this 
Second system, you will have to dwell upon these points in your 
demonstration lessons—(1) that 4, 12, and 20 when borrowed 
are added to the upper line; (2) that, after borrowing, 1 is 
added to the next figure in the lower line ; and (3) that when 
no borrowing occurs no adding becomes necessary. 
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There is yet a third method of solution. The same sum will 
illustrate it. The usual arrangement of farthings being made, 
Thira 2 farthings are taken from 4 farthings at once. 2 
Method. are left and added to the 1 in the minuend; 3 
is the result. Then 1 penny is added to 8 pence; 9 is the 
amount. 9 taken from 12 


pence will give 3 pence, and £ Se DAT a 
3 added to the 6 above will 13) u MIS 
make 9 pence, which are put ‘99 _ » 16 0» "8—2 
below. To 16 shillings 1 is £2 A 6 uw OF 


added, because 12 pence were 
made use of last time. Now there are 17 shillings. ‘These are 
taken from 20, and 3 shillings remain, which added to 13 in the 
upper line make 16 shillings. 1 pound is added to 9, making 
10, which subtracted from 12 will give 2 pounds, and thus 
the difference is found. ‘This method is easy, and has much to 
commend it. It would certainly be more natural and rational 
to subtract a penny, a shilling, and a pound from each item in 
the minuend, than to add each of these to the subtrahend; but 
the latter operation tends to simplify the solution when shillings 
or pence are wanting in the upper line. Still you have to teach 
your pupils but one method, else confusion and error are cer- 
tain to follow. They should be trained to prove their working 
by adding the subtrahend to the difference to get the minuend. 
After they acquire facility through practice in performing the 
steps mentally, they ought to grapple with such problems as 
occur in everyday experience, in order that this the proper 
application of the rule may establish itself in their minds. 
Drill in minor mental computations will be found a very inter- 
esting, invigorating, and instructive form of discipline. 


COMPOUND MULTIPLICATION. 


Compound Multiplication is perhaps more easily taught than 
Compound Subtraction. As a preparation for it, drill the class in 
Preliminary dividing numbers by 4, 12, and 20 (Short Division). 
Steps. You will find it by no means difficult to convince 
them that a number divided by 20 gives a quotient precisely 
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the same as that obtained by dividing one-tenth of the dividend 
by one-tenth of the divisor. Then teach them to-strike off the 
0 of 20, and the last figure of the dividend, after which it is 
a case of Short Division by 2. Be careful to explain hoy the 
remainder is placed. By such a discipline the rule The 
is simplified. Put on the board £26, 15s. 8id., to Example. 
be multiplied by 25, Explain that 25 is placed under pence 
for convenience, and that like 
om 7 5 D, Simple Multiplication the work 
st fon begins at the right-hand side. 


— = Tell them, as you point to the 
f. 4) 75 farthings. : $ 
gS parts, that 3 farthings 8 pence 


pence 18 — } K a; 
pess a 15 shillings and 26 pounds have 


200 
p. 12 218 pence aes to be multiplied in turn by 25. 
ae Then set the class to multiply 3 
8. — “0 b 23 fc 
gee Ponca by 25 on slates. 75 farthings 


s. 20 [898 shittings will be the result. Place 75 


rosa under 25, and say that as 4 far- 
650 5 things make a penny, you can 
‘£669, 13s. 27d. find the number of pence in 75 
———— farthings by dividing the amount 
by 4. Do so, thus getting 18 

pence, and 3 farthings over, Set these items properly and 
-Name them. Then let the class multiply 8 pence by 25, thus 
ae 200 pence. Explain that 200 has to be added to 18, 
li 5 oth are pence; 218 is the amount. The number of shil- 
gs in the sum will be found by dividing 218 by 12, the num- 
er of pence making one shilling. Get 18 shillings, and 2 pence 
oe Name them. The pupils will next multiply 15 shillings 
Y 25, and will find 375 shillings to be the product. Bid them 
zU this number to 18 shillings, thus -getting 393 shillings, 
which will he divided by 20 shillings to get the number of 
oe in the amount. 19 pounds, and 13 shillings remaining; 
he quotient, F inally, 26 pounds multiplied by 25 will give 

$ pounds, which added to 19 make a total of 669 pounds. 
Gathering the remainders you will arrange them horizontally 
at the end as £669, 13s, 23d., which will be the product, and 
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the computation is finished. While the work is still fresh 
recapitulate with the aid of a pointer the successive steps. 
Point out that 4, 12, and 20 taken in this order are the divisors, 
the farthings found being divided by 4 to convert them into 

The Steps pence, the pence by 12 to get shillings, and the 

impressed. shillings by 20 to find an equivalent in pounds, 
The successive steps are multiply, add, and divide. Write the 
word “mad” composed of the initial letters of these words to 
impress their sequence on the mind. With the aid of the 
class work out a few more exercises till the principles of the 
rule have been fairly established, after which it will be impos- 
sible to go wrong, no matter how the size or form of the ques- 
tion may vary. A sum such as this imparts solidity to the 
rule, and gives the pupils a firmer grasp of it than they could 
get from a model having but one figure as a multiplier. The 
reason for performing the multiplications separately and after- 
wards adding them on is that accuracy is thereby insured, all 
risk of error avising from the misplacement of the figures being 
obviated. By-and-by the detailed successive multiplications may 
be stated in the sum itself. A child that can multiply by 25 
will have no difficulty in dealing with a multiplier consisting of 
one or any number of figures, and hence the reason for adopting 
it in the introductory model computation. 

But while the succession of steps in the solution appears 
natural, the fact that the method is a rational and intelligible 
The Ration- e may be impressed by your pointing out that 

ale ofthe the result is obtained by simply multiplying 3 

Rule. farthings 8 pence 15 shillings and 26 pounds by 
25, thus getting 75 farthings 200 pence 375 shillings and 
650 pounds. After Reduction of Money is learned, it will be 
clearly seen that each of these quantities is reduced in the 
direction of pounds, and the whole added together. The amount 
will then be found to coincide precisely with the result obtained 
by the above more succinct and abbreviated method. 
Multiplying The antiquated and tedious mode of multiplying 
by Tens. by tens is perhaps nearly obsolete. To a child its 
manipulations had an air of legerdemain, Working had to 
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be removed and only results retained. This rendered the de- 
tection of the precise locality of error practically impossible 
at a glance. Similar operations might be repeated indefi- 
nitely, thus increasing considerably the chances of making 
mistakes. After all, when the pupil did succeed in mastering 
its rudiments, he was never at ease, under the sense that some 
gigantic multiplier might yet turn up which it would baftle 
him to disintegrate. 


COMPOUND DIVISION. 


Compound Division is about as easily taught as Compound 
Multiplication. By way of introduction explain that, as in the 
Simple rule, a commencement is made at the left- 
hand side; that the pounds are divided first and 
the farthings last ; that 4, 12, and 20 are multipliers; and that 
the order of usage is 20, 12, and 4. Write as a model £374, 

9s, 11}d., to be divided by 6. Ar- 


£ s. 2 ea 
6 ga " 9 " 11} eg2 range the statement divisionally, 
a point to 374, and bid the pupils 
7 divide this by 6,as in Long Division, 


The Method. 


4 
2 
on slates. Then with their aid do 


2 
20 shi the same on the board, thus getting 
2 


6 a 8/shillings 62 pounds, and 2 pounds over. 2 


= i pounds have to be turned into shil- 
$ LeU lings. Two twenties will be the same 
oia] thing ; hence 20 multiplied by 2, or 
rig es 2 multiplied by 20, will give 40 shil- 
5 lings; and as 9 shillings are part of 
4 farthings the dividend, they must be added 
6125 13 farthings (9) to 40. The amount is 49 shillings 
X i Bid the pupils divide 49 by 6; then 
Y do it yourself, and get 8 shillings, 


FR sacl: Pence will next demand attention. 12 pence make 
ik Mg; So this remaining shilling multiplied by 12 will give 
Rn end there are 11 to add. The amount is 23 pence, 
i Ivided by 6 will give 3 pence, and 5 pence over. Far- 
ings.come next, and 4 farthings make a penny. Here are 
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then 5 fours or 20 farthings, and there are 3 in the dividend. 
There are thus 23 farthings altogether. These divided by 6 give 
3 farthings, and 5 over, which as in Simple Division is repre- 
sented as . Recapitulate the various steps at least twice, 
laying particular emphasis upon the fact that each group of 
pounds, shillings, pence, and farthings is to be divided in turn 
precisely as in Simple Division, and that the remaining pounds 
are multiplied by 20, the shillings by 12, and the pence by 4. 
Point to these as you refer to them. The quotient in this case 
is therefore £62, 8s. 3}d. $f. Explain that the shillings, pence, 
and farthings of the dividend are to be added as they occur, 
and that should either of these be wanting there will be nothing 
to add. At first the pupils should be accustomed to multiply 
by the different numbers, and afterwards add the extra amounts 
as separate steps, till the form of the operation is understood. 
Then they may be allowed to add them in as part of the multi- 
plication process. When they attempt calculations on slates, 
keep a detailed example before them on the board for guidance. 
Sums both in Multiplication and Division may be proved by 
methods precisely analogous to those already advocated in the 
case of the simpler form of the rules. 


COMPOUND RULES ON WEIGHTS AND MEASURES. 


Before any attempt is made to explain the working of sums in 
compound rules involving weights and measures, it will be ab- 
solutely necessary that the tables should be thoroughly committed 
to memory. To facilitate and at the same time make the exer- 
cise intelligible, the pupils should see and, as far as possible, 
handle the weights and measures themselves. Those referred to 
in Avoirdupois Weight, Cloth and Lineal Measures, might con- 
stitute part of the equipment of every school. As in the case of 
money, explain their equivalents and relative values, and in this 
way construct the table to be committed to memory as a sub- 
sequent and essential mental discipline. The rules involving 
weights and measures should be taken up as a sort of sequel to 
the compound rules of money. It will be easy to explain by 
means of a few -vell-directed and pointed illustrations that the 
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order of the steps in each case is precisely similar to that in 

money computations, and that where 4, 12, and 20 were for- 

merly made use of, the various items of the new tables will be 

substituted and similarly dealt with, A point to obserye is 

that in every sum the whole of the abbreviations are written ` 
above, in place of £ s. D., which has hitherto formed the charac- 

teristic heading. Most difficulty will be experienced when the 

pupils have to multiply or divide by 5} or 30}, but with care- 

ful instruction and patient application even this may be ulti- 
mately overcome. 


REDUCTION OF MONEY. 


In arithmetic, Reduction applies both to money and to weights 
and measures. In both the processes are cognate. Multiplica- 
tion and division, with occasional additions, form the bases of 
the calculations, Reduction of money should be dealt with 
first. This rule demands a certain amount of reasoning, which 
is indispensable to a continuance of accurate computations, 
The child, after an effort of memory to recall a process which 
produced a certain effect, may arrive at a correct solution in a 
purely mechanical way. A little pains, however, will simplify 
the task, and make it more attractive than it is generally 
allowed to he. While you show the modus operandi, be care- 
ful to make your reasoning as simple and explicit as possible. 
The model you set should convince the pupils that some intel- 
lectual effort is necessary, and that, too, not altogether of a 
disagreeable or perplexing character. Although the relative 
values of the pound, shilling, and penny have already received 
much attention, it will be useful, by way of introduction, to 
exercise the class on small mental calculations embracing the 
florin, half-crown, guinea, and halfguinea. In proceeding to 

eal with larger sums, you will find it appeal more to the 
Understanding and comfort of the class if you speak of “finding 
the number of farthings which will be the same as £12, 16s. 
1O}d,,” instead of saying, “ Reduce £12, 16s. 104d. The 
ie farthings,” There is something mysterious and Example. 
Stupefying to a child in the term reduce. Such a sum may be 
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wrought out after this method. The amount has to be turned 
into farthings. It be- 


É £ s, D. 
gins as high up as Tum 12 16 10} into farthings. 
pounds, so it will be 208; 
well- to take theim £125 240s. — (16s. 103d.) 
Add 16s. 
down a step. The next eee 
thing less than pounds £12, 16s. = 250s. — (108d.) 
no ea 12 pence. 
is shillings. Twenty ccc 
“17: č 3072 pence — (10}d.) 
shillings are in every Add 10 pence. 
pound, so if 12 pounds 1 16s, 10d.=| 3082 pence — (łd.) 
‘be multiplied by 20, 4f. ri 
5 Ss 
they will be turned 72328 farthings —(4d.) 
into shillings. The pu- Add 2f. 


pils will do the multi- £12, 16s. 104d. = | 12330 farthings. 


plying on slates. Now 

place 240 shillings under the line, But there are 16 shillings 
in the sum, so to get all the shillings together, 16 must be 
‘added to 240. This gives 256 shillings. So £12, 16s. has 
been turned into 256 shillings ; and now the question reads 
256 shillings and 104d. Next bring the shillings a step lower. 
Pence are less than shillings, and 12 make a shilling. Here, 
then, there are to be 256 twelves. Multiply 256 shillings £ 
by 12 pence. Again the work is done on slates. 3072 pence 
are the result. But there are 10 pence in the sum. Add 
them to this amount, getting in all 3082 pence. What is the 
same as 3082 pence? £12, 16s. 10d. of course; so the ques- 
tion is now to turn 3082 pence and a halfpenny into far- 
things. 4 farthings make a penny, so there are 3082 fours. 
Multiply 3082 by 4 farthings. The result is 12328 farthings ; 
and a halfpenny, which is equivalent to two farthings, has to be 
added. The amount is 12330 farthings. So £12, 16s. 104d. 
has been turned into 12330 farthings. This turning into an- 
other kind is called “ reducing,” and the rule is known as 
Reduction.” After this pattern you will carry out the 
exposition, The pupils are carried intelligently with you at 
each step, and at any point the computation is self-explanatory. 
Recapitulate the work two or three times, and get from the 
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class that if halfpence had been wanted, a change would have ` 
taken place at 3082 pence, which would have been multiplied 
by 2 halfpence, while 1 halfpenny would have to he added to 
complete the equivalent. At the close of the exercise a few 
questions bearing upon the reasons for the various steps of the 
solution will be of great educative value. 

Retaining an example, such as the above, wrought out fully on 
the board, you will dowell to explain the converse pro- The 
cess. The question necessitating it would be, “ How converse 
many pounds are in 12330 farthings ?” which is Process. 
commonly set as, “ Reduce 12330 farthings to pounds.” Write 
the statement as annexed, and explain the working. Farthings 
are given. They must be 
ese turned into something larger. 
ae eee Qa) Pence will do. 4 farthings are 
è shillings, 10 pence, 4d. the same asa penny. Divide by 
£12, 16s, 104d. 4 farthings to get the number 
3 of fours or pence in the sum: 
The pupils do this on slates. 3082 pence are found, and 2 
farthings remain. 2 farthings make a halfpenny. The farthings 
have now been turned into 3082 pence and a halfpenny. A step 
above pence is shillings. 12 pence make a shilling. Divide 
by 12 pence to find how many twelves or shillings are in 3082 
‘pence. The pupils will likewise do this. 256 shillings, and 10 
Pence over, are found. So 12330 farthings have been turned 
into 256 shillings and 10 pence. But pounds—the thing re- 
quired—are higher still than shillings, for 20 shillings make a 
pound. Divide 256 shillings by 20 shillings to find the number 
of pounds in the sum. The“ nothing” in 20 and the 6 in 256 
are struck off. The quotient is £12, and 16 shillings over ; so 
ta the whole 12330 farthings have been turned into £12, 
isn 104d. ‘This is the answer. With the aid of the pointer 
SPAI the manipulations, and call attention to the fact that 
bei step of the preceding example is simply reversed, Division 

ng substituted for Multiplication. Although to an intelli- 
Sent child the adoption of a rule as a means to an end will be 
Obvious, you can assist a less brilliant intellect by pointing out, 


f. 4 | 12330 farthings to pounds. 
p. 12| 3082 pe 


8, 2t) 


è 
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as in the case of the above examples, that when big things, such 
A mechani- as pounds, are turned into small things, such as far- 
cal Aid. things, Multiplication is the rule; and when small 
things have to be converted into big ones, Division has to be 
employed. These facts could be impressed by the subjoined 
marks, put on the board and copied ~———,, ——_» 
by the ars Explain that the 2 Divide XAT 
small cross means small things, and the big one large things. 
Hence, in going from small to big Division is the rule, but 
when from big to small Multiplication is necessary. 


REDUCTION OF WEIGHTS AND MEASURES. 


An essential preparation for Reduction of Weights and 
Measures is drill on the table immediately under consideration. 

The pre- Subject the class to a succession of random ques- 

liminary tions, so put as to test not only the pupils’ direct 

` Steps. knowledge of the table, but also their power of 
making small calculations bearing upon its aliquot parts, 
When it is being got up, whether as a home exercise or in 
school, let the children invariably look at it in order that the 
application of the eye may make up to some extent for any 
deficiency in mental power. The progress is not healthy 
when solutions are arrived at through persistent reference to 
a convenient table which the child surreptitiously consults 
under the desk. 

Reduction is such that one table thoroughly mastered in its 
double aspect forms a substantial groundwork, on which the 
pupils may be expected to rear the whole fabric of weights 
and measures. Two tables, at most, may be selected to illus- 
trate-all the difficulties connected with the manipulations. 
Time Table and Square Measure, or Avoirdupois Weight and 
Lineal Measure, will serve this purpose. As in Reduction of 
Money, the exposition ought to be systematic and complete, and 
should be repeated till the reasons for the various manipula- 
tions, and the general principles upon which the rule depends 
for its practical utility, have been thoroughly understood and 


confidently accepted. b 
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At the outset you may tell the class that this phase of the 
rule is very similar to Reduction of Money, with which they are 
presumably familiar, and that it differs in respect The Method, 
of materials rather than of manipulations. If you ° 
elect to open with Time Table, after drilling your class upon 
it, write it in full in an abbreviated way along the top of the 
board, as in the subjoined example. The quantitative equiva- 


*(4) 
E 


(60) 


C) (24) (00) 


yrs. S. dys. hrs. min. sec, 
Reduce | 4 ,, 2 " » 40 | to minutes, 


OnI 

4 wks vA We 
— 
18 weeks or mo, 2A¢ks.) 

7 DA _~* 
126 day{ or (4 má. 2 wks.) 

24 hoe 

52 

252 
3040 hours or (4 mo. 2 wks, 16 hrs.) 
60 infin. 

182446 minutes or (4 mo, 2 wks. 16 hrs, 40 min.) 
See Bee 


lents should also be written above their respective symbols, 
18 mode of extending the table should be continued till the 
rule is thoroughly grasped. By ‘getting the pupils to assist 
1n the arrangement of it, you will easily convince them that it is 
virtually the well-known table horizontally projected. Draw a 
me under it, and place the data of the sum under their re- 
Spective headings, Here 4 months 2 weeks 16 hours and 40 
minutes are to be turned into minutes. No days are mentioned, 
80 0 is put under days. Apply the rule. Months are given 
and minutes are wanted, hence Multiplication is the process. 
he table shows that the next thing less than months is weeks. 

* make a month, so multiply by 4. The result is 16 weeks ; 
but there are 2 weeks to add, so 18 weeks are the same as 4 
Months 2 weeks, Write this as in the example. But less 
than Weeks are days, 7 days make a week. Multiply by 
7 and the Product is 126 days. There are no days given to 


e added, so 126 days are the same as 4 months 2 weeks. Still 
=) 10 
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less are hours as the work tends towards minutes, which are 
required. 24 hours make a day; multiply by 24. After 
increasing the sum by 16 hours, the pupils will tell you that 
3040 hours are equivalent to 4 months 2 weeks 16 hours, 
which statement you will be careful to write in full. Then 
minutes follow hours. 60 are in every hour, Multiply by 
60 minutes, and add 40 minutes, Point out that you have 
now got 182440 minutes instead of 4 months 2 weeks 16 hours 
and 40 minutes; and extract from the class that a further 
multiplication by 60 seconds would have resulted in an equiva- 
lent in seconds for the same period. In the usual way, with 
the aid of a pointer, recapitulate the various steps of the solu- 
tion till the pupils realize clearly that it is analogous to Re- 
duction of Money. Vary the intricacies of the statements by 
occasionally dropping some of the consecutive items, Such 
omissions will occasion no difficulty in the working, because 
the superscribed abbreviations will regulate the successive steps 
of the computation. Since the pupils are credited with having 
an intimate knowledge of the table by reason of the preliminary 
discipline which they have undergone, it may seem ridiculous 
to expose it so obviously and fully before them. It should be 
‘noted, however, that its function here is to aid intelligent 
effort, and direct the order of the operations, rather than to 
supply information. ‘The child should write and use it thus 
only after he knows it. It should occupy the same place on 
each slate that it does on the board, till the method of working 
has been assimilated, and the mental eye is, as it were, trained 
by much experience to take in at a glance the steps necessary 
to effect an intelligent and accurate solution. Ultimately, the 
heading should be obliterated, except that portion of the ab- 
breviations requisite for the identification of the respective 
data, over which, however, no figures should then be placed. 
The converse process will have next to be explained. Write on 
the the board: “In 186075 minutes how many months 
converse are there?” Then below the detailed heading place 
Process. nd work the sum as under-noted. Place 186075 
minutes under the heading minutes, and after it write “to 
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months,” to determine when the computation is to cease. Get 
from the class that Division is the process in this instance, for 


a2) W @ ) 0) (60 


yrs. mo, wks. dys. hrs. min. sec. e 
min. 6) 18607% to months. 
hrs, 24 3101 hrs. 15 min. 
dys. 7 129 dys. 5 hrs. 15 min. 


wks, 4 18 wks. 3 dys. 5 hrs. 15 min. 


186075 min. are 4 mo. 2 wks. 3 dys. 5 hrs. 15 min. 


the working is from minutes to months. Hours succeed 
minutes in order of magnitude, and 60 minutes make up 
every hour, so 60, the number above minutes, is the divisor. 
The pupils will do the division on slates, getting 3101 hours, ~ 
and 15 minutes remaining, as the quotient or equivalent for 
186075 minutes. Continue in a similar way the succeeding 
Steps, arriving at 24 hours, 7 days; and 4 weeks as the succes- 
Sive divisors, till months are found, and the final equivalent for 
186075 minutes is set down as 4 months 2 weeks 3 days 5 
hours and 15 minutes. As you slowly revise the solution, 
endeavour to impress these points:—l. Whatever Points to 
1S given must be first placed under its proper heading. be noted. 
2. The divisor and dividend must always be of the same name, 
3. The first divisor is the number above the heading of the 
Siven sum, 4. The numbers above the headings, taken in 
Succession, are the divisors till the thing required is reached. 
9. In the preceding example the multiplier and product bear 
the Same name. 6. Of special value to backward pupils will 
e the following statement: In reducing 4 months 2 weeks 16 
hours 40 minutes to minutes, because the headings are taken 
ie Succession as they move towards the right hand, Maltipli- 
cation is the rule employed. On the other hand, because 1n 
reducing 186075 minutes to months the headings are taken as 
ney Move towards the left, Division is made use of. 

After the above result has been obtained, the class should be 
Set to perform the converse operation of reducing 4 months 2 
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weeks 3 days 5 hours 15 minutes to minutes. In this way the 
rule is intelligently taught, and the accuracy of the prescribed 
exercise satisfactorily tested. 

While the above examples show all that is really functional 
in reduction, such a table as Lineal Measure or Square Measure 

5}, and 30} contains all that may be considered puzzling in the 

dealt with. manipulations. At first 5} yards and 30} square 
yards cause some annoyance. To surmount the difficulty, a know- 
ledge of fractions, while it would be thoroughly effective, is by 

no means essential to success, beyond an acquaint- 
antip hi ance with the fact that } means 1 divided by 2, 
and $1 divided by 4. Explain at the outset that such a 
number as 45 multiplied by 4 gives the same result as multi- 
plying it by 1 and dividing the product by 2. The fact should 
just be accepted meantime till the pupils are familiar with 
Vulgar Fractions, when they will obtain a more intelligent grasp 
of it. Lay special stress upon this, that the upper figure of 
a fraction is a multiplier and the lower a divisor. It might 
be illustrated on the board as follows— } | ¥ —to facilitate the 
remembering of it. For the sake of giving the pupils a speedy 
and intimate acquaintance with the method of dealing with 
5} and 304, practise them specially in multiplying large numbers 
by these fractional forms, which, being included amidst a num- 
ber of other operations, occur but seldom, and as a consequence‘ 
take a long time to master. 

The converse operations, namely, dividing by 5} and 30}, 
are not difficult to explain, and may be quite well comprehended. 
Here also special exercises should be set to insure 
a rapid knowledge of the steps. In handling such 
a number as 289 yards to be divided by 54, you have first to 
explain how the fraction may be got rid of. The method of 
doing this entirely depends upon the principle that if both 
divisor and dividend be doubled or quadrupled the quotient 
does not change. To prove this in an attractive way, refer to 
3 apples, which may be divided equally amongst 6 persons, by 
giving each half of an apple. Double both the shares and the 
number of apples, and the same number of persons.can be 


Dividing. 
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supplied. Doubling is the same as multiplying by 2. Twice 
one half apple will make a whole apple, and-twice 3 apples will 
produce 6 apples, Here, then, 54 yards are to divide 289 
yards. Whole yards 
are thus given. Turn 


è = them into half yards. 
n [578 half yas, 5} yards are the same 
52 poles (6 half yds.) or 3 yds. as 11 half yards, for 5 

yards are 10 half yards, and the remaining half yard added will 
make 11 half yards, Then 289 whole yards doubled, that is, 
multiplied by 2, will give 578 half yards. “Doubled” is here 
used in the sense of doubled in parts, not in quantity. 578 
half yards divided by 11 half yards will give 52 poles and’6 
half or 3 whole yards over. This is precisely the same quotient 
that would have resulted had 289 been divided by 5} itself, 
Emphasize the fact, then, that the doubling or reducing of 
both to halves is but a plan to simplify the division by getting 
rid of the half, The quotient is the same. Show also, by multi- 
plying both divisor and dividend by 4, thus converting them 
Into quarters instead of halves, that the same result would still 
have been produced; and finally tell the class that the smallest 
number is always taken as a multiplier sufficient to facilitate 
the computation, The following sum—* Reduce 25846 fect to 
urlongs» yill illustrate the appearance of the 
computation when fully detailed on the board. 
ter dividing by 3 feet, 8615 yards and 1 foot over form the 


yds. 
5} | 289 yds. 
2] 2 


An Example. 


mls. fur. po. yds. ft. in. 
a a A S 
ft. 3 | 25846 to fur. 
yds. 54| 8615 yds. 1 ft. 
2 2 


hf. yds. 11 | 17230 hf. yds. 
po. 41| 156§ poles (4 half yds.) 2 yds, 1 ft. 
39 fur. 6 po, 2 yds. 1 ft. 


Wotient. The yards have to be next divided by 5$ yards. Con- 
Vert the whole into half yards. 5 yards are 16 half yards, and 


a 
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the remaining half added will make the amount 11 half yards. 
Double 8615 by multiplying by 2, and 17230 half yards are 
found. These divided by 11 give 1566 poles and 4 half yards 
over. But 4 half yards are equal to 2 whole ones, which are 
noted instead. Then follows the division by 40 poles on well- 
known lines to obtain an answer in furlongs, The fractional 
operations connected with Square Measure are similar to those 
of Lineal Measure, quarters instead of halves being dealt with. 
Thus you see Reduction, while demanding an effort of reason- 
ing, is by no means difficult to teach. In fact, to children its 
ay: various phases have considerable attractiveness. 
Keep in mind that much careful and pointed drill 
on the blackboard should precede the scholars’ independent at- 
tempts on slates. Several important points have to be observed 
in order to assist and put weaklings upon their guard against 
the abundant quibbles and pitfalls connected with the rule. 
These have been alréady referred to. The examples expounded 
should be full and fairly intricate, and the exposition deliberate, 
progressive, and pointed. At every step the pupils should be 
freely asked for explanations and reasons. If this be omitted 
there is apt to be a stagnation of intelligent ideas, a cramping 
of reasoning powers, and the work, while perfunctorily at- 
tempted, may eventually be more retrograde than progressive. 
Insist upon each multiplier, divisor, product, and quotient 
being named as soon as figured. This is most essential, as it 
insures that the operator understands his bearings at any 
moment, and is the best guarantee that the working shall be 
as accurate as possible. The successive operations should appear 
to lead up to each other, the last being, as it were, suggestive 
of the succeeding one. In this rule in particular the smallest 
trace of slovenliness is to be denounced, for nothing so much 
retards the acquirement of a knowledge of a rule as a slovenly 
or careless habit of statement or figuring. Tt is dangerous to 
encourage dividing by the factors of a number with a view to 
shortening the division. To cope intelligently with the re- 
mainders necessitates a knowledge of fractions, When the 
divisor is greater than 12, and does not end in a cipher, the 


d 


` the fact that so much money has to be given away, 
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dividing should be done in the long form as a distinct and 
separate exercise, and the quotient and remainder, if any, 
transferred to their proper places in the computation. At the 
end, when the solution is effected by a series of divisions, the suc- 
cessive remainders should be collected and written in a cumu- 
lative and horizontal form. Finally, the pupils must be thor- 


oughly grounded in one table before they are introduced to a 
new one, 
PROBLEMS FOR JUNIOR CLASSES. 


A point has now been reached in arithmetic at which a wide 
field has been opened up for dealing with questions of the 
problem order, These demand an effort of reasoning which 
figures treated in the abstract cannot sufficiently supply. The 
Solution of problems has to be taught as any of the ordinary 
rules which they embody. You can illustrate on the black- 
board to the pupils collectively that in dealing with complicated 
calculations they must observe a definite and methodical system. 
It will be impossible in this instance to do more than hint at 
the manner in which a question of the problem class may be 
treated. Write on the board: “A man gets £40 with which to 
pay 12 labourers; 8 of them are to get 30s. each, and the rest 
£2, 2s, 6d. cach. What money is left after paying the men?” 
Read the question slowly twice, and call attention to katani 
80 many people to be paid, and some money is to be left over. 

hen write the solution thus, explaining it as you proceed :— 
8 people get 30s., or £1, 10s, each, or £12, Os. (for 8 times £1, 10s. Waite 
4 A i 


£2, 2s. Gd. each, or 8, 10s. (for 4 times £2, 2s. 6d. will 
” s. each, or , 10s. ( ave £8, 40:.). 


12 people were NAIC TE £20, 10s. 
The man got £40, 0s. 
He paid 20, 10s. 


Money left £19, 10s. 


The above will suffice to show you that before even a simple 
problem can be understood the facts will have to be succinctly 
Seeds and the successive steps methodically and plainly 
Written. Manipulations must upon no account get mixed up 
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with the reasoning. They should be reckoned apart, and the: 
results properly arranged. It is most unsatisfactory to permit 
pupils to grapple for solutions through a`series of blind opera- 
tions, some speculative, others tentative. Groping for results 
in this indefinite, mysterious, and unintelligible sort of way is 
simply brain power abused and wasted, like steam escaping from 
a locomotive off its track. Train your scholars to work, having 
a definite aim in view; and to facilitate and guide the reason- 
ing, make them state the facts in orderly fashion on both slates 
and paper. When it is asked how many pound packets of tea 
can be made up out of a box containing a hundredweight 
and a half, a thoughtful and well-trained child will readily 
comprehend the import of the question, and the intellectual 
discipline to which he has previously been subjected will enable 
him not only to see at a glance that it is si 
Reduction, but he will also exhibit skill in 
ulation of the figures, 


mply an exercise in 
the accurate manip- 
which is only a trifle less important than 
the correct interpretation of the question. Before explaining 
the solution of a problem, you should make up your mind 
beforehand as to the simplest and clearest method of dealing 
with it. Care and ingenuity will both be required to encourage 
the pupils in their efforts to solve exercises that are intricate 
and perplexing. Success will very mucli depend upon your 
skill as an exponent of arithmetic, which a child having any- 


thing but a robust intellect may be trained to tackle with a 
wonderful measure of success, 


PRACTICE, 
To set children to commit 
pound by way of preparation for 


Finding drill in calculating these parts for themselves hav- 


Aliquot ing been given, is a proceeding very much at yari- 
Farts. ance with sound educational principles, By this 
time the pupils are thoroughly conversant with the rules in- 
volved in the calculations, so that little or no trouble will be 
required to show them how to find the parts for themselves, as 
an especial and agreeable intellectual discipline, In their, prac- 
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-tical application, the parts, while sufficient, are found to be very 


limited in number, Write the following in 


4 of £1 is 10s. ` 4 
of a is Tee gq, Perpendicular order upon the left-hand side of 
fof a $ ne the board, and as the pupils discover the re- 
S 4S, > : . 
ete., ete. sults on slates fill them in in columnar form. 


Although they may readily tell you that 10 
shillings are one-half of a pound, you must show them that this 
arises from the division of one pound by 2, according to Com- 
pound Division. In like manner they will at once realize that 
6s. 8d.—the equivalent for + of £1—is the quotient of £1 
divided by 3—the 3 of the fraction. This will be all the more 
obvious if you recall the fact that the 1 of } is a multiplier and 
the 3 a divisor. Drill them in finding other values in the same 
way, and supplement the task by making them deal with 
fractional parts of 10 and even 5 shillings. A child that can 
do Compound Division will, without much direction, find these 
money equivalents, While the impression made upon the 
mind is educationally sound, the Enowledge of principles will 
enable him to do much mentally. A limited and serviceable 
number of such parts as 4, 4, 4, pete, of £1, which are of 
most frequent occurrence in Practice, should be retained, 
tabulated, and committed to memory—an easy enough task— 
after the pupils have made the computations for themselves. 

The converse and much more essential process has next to 
be explained. A sum of money is given, and the exercise is to 
find what fractional part of a pound it is. Write The con- 
a list of sums of money on the left-hand side of verse Step. 
the board, and add what part of a pound each is as soon as 
the pupils have performed the calculation on slates. When 
Tenia: completed, the column will appear 

gis zy of apound. as here shown. In this instance the 


ae ee y n a correct result is obtained through 
G penco w £ "“ ! Reduction. Ask them to reduce £1 
3 penny te Bu » » to shillings, and divide the number 
f pennyis F " " found by 1, when the part that 1 


shilling is of a pound is wanted. As 
the work proceeds; they should realize that when 2, 4, 5, or 10 
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shillings are to be expressed as fractions of a pound, the pound 
has first to be reduced to shillings; that when pence are to be 
stated as fractions of a pound, the latter must be reduced to 
pence before the division by the given number of pence is 
carried out. In like manner, when the pound is reduced to 
halfpence, one halfpenny will appear as 35 of a pound; and 
a farthing, after a reduction of the pound to farthings, will be 
set down as pły part of it. By means of the above discipline 
you will be laying a foundation for Practice which cannot be 
overlooked or overestimated. To understand clearly the ground 
on which they are treading is everything to both pupils and in- 
structor. Practise the scholars in finding for themselves aliquot 
parts of shillings and even pence. This is good exercise. For 
instance, they should be able to calculate what part of 10 shill- 
ings a half-crown is, Point out that the same general rule 
determines the fraction—namely, the reducing of the two items 
to things of the same kind or name, it may be pence, halfpence, 
or sixpences, and the subsequent dividing of the number con- 
stituting 10 shillings by the number in 2s,*6d. Lay down 
The Rule, ©@Phatically the injunction that both divisor and 

" dividend must first be reduced to the same thing, 

and prove that the same result will obtain, no matter what the 
given amounts are reduced to. They should also be exercised 
in making mental calculations of aliquot parts of likely and 
useful minor amounts, Tt will be practically valueless to ask 


group of parts set in the shape of 
tted to memory, because so long as the 
grasp of the method of calculating them 
urdening the memory with information 
nsideration or brief computation can 


tables should be commi 
pupil has an intelligent 
there is no need for b 
which a moment’s co; 
supply. 

After the foregoin: 


grounding, you may proceed to teach 
Practice—a rule by 


3 no means difficult to comprehend, provided 
An Example its various steps are handled methodically and in 

showing proper sequence. - A tolerably complete sum might 
the Method. be put on the board as an introductory model. 
Write on the top of the board, “Find the price of 365, things 
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at £2, 16s. 33d. each,” and extend the solution as it is here 
represented. The word “price” is used in preference to 


Find the price of 365 things at £2, 16s. 33d. each. 
o 
365 pounds = the price of 365 things at £1. 
2 


Ae 00 
_ fds. =4of Lf =| 182 10 0 
16s. = 0 


price of 365 at £2. 


= = "u 865 at 10s, 

=f oflo [91 6 0 = u 365 abbs. 
ls. =ġof ös 18 5 = n  365at 1s. 
=a 4 11 = " 365 at 3d. 

2 97= w 365at Jd. 


365 at £2, 16s. 39d. 


0 

3d. of 1s.= 3 

« łd=łof 3de 1 oF 
£1027 14 OF} 


“value,” which at first neither sounds so familiar nor conveys 
a sufliciently precise idea to the pupil. After setting the 
question, proceed to convince your class that £365 is the 
price of 365 things at £1. This is the first and all-important 
step. Repeat it again and again, for unless it is grasped 
now and for ever you cannot hope for intelligent progress. 
When you have evidence that no child has any dubiety about 
the validity of the reasoning attaching to this initial step, show 
in the next place that, after multiplying 365 by 2, you are 
justified in accepting £730 as the price of 365 things at £2 
each, The price of 365 things at £2 each has thus been found. 


-Tell the class, in the next place, that you are now to find 


the price of the same number of things at 16s. each, and 
that as £365 is the price of 365 at £1, the 16s, may be 
broken up into parts, 10 shillings they find to be $ of £l; 
So the price of 365 things at 10s. will be the half of that of 365 
things at £1. Write the side statement, and let the pupils 
perform the division of £365 by 2, thus getting £182, 10s. as 
the price of 365 things at 10s. 6 shillings remain ; but as they 
will not divide either £1 or 10s. evenly, a less number must 
be taken. 5 shillings are } of £1, or } of 10s. It is easier to 
halve the price of 365 things at 10s, than to find the fourth 
part of the price of 365 at £1. Be careful, however, to find both 
quotients to show that the results are precisely the same, that 
the choice is optional, and that the handiest and simplest course 
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should be taken. £91, 5s. will be set down as the price of 365 
at 5s. Is. is left. It is 5 of £1, Jy of 10s., or 4 of 5s. The 
pupils will suggest these parts, and should, in fact, be set to 
find the same result by all three. Having done so, they should 
be told that as 4 of 5s. will be the easiest to deal with, it will 
be accepted to form the statement. Here point out the ex- 
haustion of 16 shillings, and that the sum of £182, 10s., £91, 
ös., and £18, 5s. should be the price of 365 things at 16s. 
Now come to the pence, and find the price of 365 things at 3d. 
each. The price of 365 at Is. is £18, 5s.3 so, as 3d. is 
} of 1s, the price of 365 at 3d. will be the fourth part of 
£18, 5s. After dividing this amount by 4, the pupils will get 
£4, 11s. 3d. as the price of 365 things at 3d. Finally, łd. will 
be recognized as } of 3d. The price at 3d. was £4, 11s. 3d. ; 
so this divided by 4 will be the price of 365 at d. This will 
give £1, 2s, 93d. as the quotient. Pause at this point, and 
review the various results to convince the pupils that the 
whole amount, £2, 16s. 33d., has been overtaken, and that the 
aggregate of the quotients will be the price of 365 things at £2, 
16s, 37d. Let the pupils add them. £1,027, 14s. Od., will 
be the grand total. Such is the solution by Practice. It is 
obvious that in the treatment of the rule two points have to be 
Two Things kept in view. The pupils have firstly to acquire 
to note. perfect familiarity with what may be called the 
formula of the manipulation ; and secondly, they must be 
trained to exercise their intellectual and reasoning faculties in 
the selection of the items of the solution. After one or two 
expositions on the board, the former should be satisfactorily 
impressed. In the latter consists the main difficulty connected 
with the rule. Let the pupils put simultaneously on slates an 
exact copy of the example on the board in order to familiarize 
them with the formula and general arrangement of the work. 
Then, with the pointer, revise the steps again and again, and 
question them freely as you proceed to test their attention and 
uptake. Work a few more exercises on the board, and steadily 
enlist their attentive co-operation and suggestions in carrying out 
the manipulations: Solve the same problem in two or more.ways. 
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Use different sets of parts each time. This will give encourage- 
ment by convincing the class that the process is not stereotyped, 
and that the exercise of reasoning is really interesting, while in 
the selection of parts a free hand is allowed. This form of jask 
frequently assumes a more complicated aspect which necessi- 
tates more care and judgment. To find the price ‘Another 
of 4893 yards of cloth at £2, 17s, 11}d. per yard Form of 
will involve the main points of difficulty likely to Question. 
arise, with the exception of those which present themselves 
when fractional paris of a farthing occur in connection with the 
constituent quotients. A knowledge of Vulgar Fractions is 
then essential. In dealing with the above example, the pupils 
have to be told that 489 yards have to be handled ex- 
clusively of the 3 yard. The parts which are equivalent to 
the price of 489 yards at 17s. would be 10s. equal to 4 of £1, 
5s. equal to $ of 10s., and 2s. equal to + of 10s. Show that 2s. 
may be conveniently taken as a part of 10s., since 2 does not 
divide 5s, evenly. Draw an arrow line to show that it is the 
fifth part of the price of 489 yards at 10s. that is found. A 
similar deviation from the direct succession will occur in the 
case of 1ld. The parts here will be, 6d. equal to 4 of 2s., 3d. 
equal to 4 of 6d., and 2d. equal to } of 6d., because it forms no 
exact fraction of 3d., and Gd. is the first amount that it evenly 
- divides, }d. will also have to be taken as } of 3d., and the 
price of 489 at 3d. divided by 4. After pointing out that 
these steps represent the price of 489 yards at £2, 17s, 113d, 
call attention to the fact that as the price of a yard is £2, 
lis, 11}d., 2 of a yard will cost 2 of this sum, According to 
Previous instruction, 3 of 3 is a multiplier and 5 a divisor ; so 
£2, 17s. 113d. will have to be multiplied by 3, and the product 
divided by 5. The quotient will be the price of $ of a yard at 
£2, 17s. 113d. per yard. The items should now be added to 
get the answer. As in former examples, put all sorts of ques- 
tions bearing upon the steps of the calculation to make the 
pupils thoroughly conversant with their precise nature, and 
obviate the risk of their stumbling over knotty points when 
they essay to effect solutions independently. ¿The value of the 


o 
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fractional part of a yard is added along with the constituent 

quotients, because adding it to their aggregate as a subsequent 

separate step seems more likely to multiply the risk of error 
_ than increase the chance of accurate computation. 


HINTS ON TEACHING PRACTICE. 


A few general points upon which success in teaching this 
rule largely depends may now be stated. 

After working out an example, and referring pointedly to 
the precise steps of the solution, you might wipe it off the 
board, and set the pupils to repeat the operation for them- 
selves on slates; or you might get them to do it over again on 
the board, while you carry out their suggestions, interrogate, 
and regulate them. When the working of the pupils is clumsy, 
you should indicate on the board the neatest and clearest mode 
of dealing with the items. If the rule be taught through 
large and comprehensive examples, the task will be found 
agreeable enough; but when a knowledge of it is obtained 
by the accumulation of piecemeal calculations, it becomes a 
weariness to the pupil. ‘The more a rule is studied in driblets 
of increasing difficulty, the less opportunity the scholars have 
of getting a proper grasp of the broad principles upon which 
perfect familiarity with it depends. At first, in dealing with 
a sum in which no pounds appear in the price, adhere to the 
rule, and multiply the pounds forming the price at £1 by no 
pounds, thus getting a few ciphers in the product’s place, 
While even the smartest pupils might be asked to do this, the 
less gifted ones should invariably do it, till the absurdity of 
the step becomes obvious, and you find that perspicuity is by 
no means increased by putting ciphers in place of pounds. 
Draw a line under the number which is accepted as the cost of 
the articles at £1 each. Vary your illustrative exercises by 
occasionally dropping shillings, pence, or farthings in the price 
given. This tests the pupils’ ability to find difficult parts, and 
is a healthy exercise involving concentrated thought. But 
should neither pounds nor shillings occur in the price, the 


pence are broken, up and handled as parts of a shilling. Show 


= 
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that in such a case the answer will be in shillings, which can 
finally be reduced to pounds. 

Illustrate the rule that, in short, if parts of a pound are 
taken, the answer will be in pounds, if parts of a shilling, the 
result will be in shillings, and so on. While you endeayour to 
explain each step clearly and orally, let everything be fully 
written, and exact the same care and fulness of details from 
the pupils when they perform the solutions on slates or paper. 
The placing of the successive quotients is very important. The 
money equivalent of the part stated in the margin should appear 
precisely in the same horizontal line with it. Neglect of this 
results in confusion and mistaken dividends, which would have 
been all but impossible had the rule been carefully attended 
to throughout. Tt will also tend to insure greater accuracy if 
you insist upon lines being drawn between the fraction in the 
margin and the quotient to be divided by its denominator. 
While a part may be taken of any preceding item, provided it 
forms a suitable fraction of it, explain that if possible it 
should be taken out of the statement last written. Until the 
pupils are well advanced, they should not Ge permitted to take 
parts such as 6s. 8d., and 3s. 4d., ete., which call for reasoning 
powers of some maturity. Every now and again work out a 
ee exercises on the board. The operations in Compound 
‘Division should be performed away from the sum itself, and the 
quotients merely put in position when found. This keeps the 
Steps clear and methodical, and at the same time precludes the 
Possibility of error likely to arise from a more abbreviated and 
mental exercise, Although Compound Multiplication or Simple 
Proportion affords an easier and less elaborate and perplexing 
method of solution, if Practice be the prescribed channel, it 
Should be insisted upon. Compound Multiplication may, how- 
ever, be adopted as a means of testing the value of æ solution 
by Practice when such a thing is possible. Practice Practice as 
18 a beautiful rule. The steps can be so lucidly and aRU’ 
methodically arranged and comprehended that & mechanical 
form of solution, however accurate, is inexcusable. Again, 
although the facilities for satisfactory and rapid computation 
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by means of Compound Multiplication and Simple Proportion 
tend to a great extent to limit the practical application of 
Practice, there is no reason why its merits, which are not few, 
should be overlooked or depreciated, since when methodically 
taught it supplies a very valuable and interesting intellectual 
discipline. 

Although the rule Bills. of Parcels contains much that 
is akin to Practice, it often includes many items that can 
best be solved by Proportion, so this rule, in its simple form, 
may next be considered. 


SIMPLE PROPORTION. 


Before Simple Proportion as an arithmetical rule can be in- 
telligently understood, the principles upon which it hinges ought 
Ratio ana 0 be deliberately and plainly indicated. While the 
Proportion terms ratio and proportion can at present be hardly 
explained. grasped in point of meaning by the pupils, the re- 
sults to which they point may be easily comprehended. Put 
on the board two numbers, such as 6 and 3, and after dividing 
6 by 3 explain that 2, the quotient, is called the “ratio” of the 
two numbers. Impress the fact that a ratio is a quotient, and 
that to get a ratio two terms are necessary. Write other num- 
bers, and let the pupils name the ratios. Then place in a hori- 
zontal order four numbers thus: 10—5 | 8—4. The scholars 
will divide 10 by 5, getting 2, and 8 by 4, also getting 2. 2 
in each case is the ratio. Call attention to the fact that the 
two ratios are the same. After the pupils see this, explain 
that the four numbers, 10, 5, 8, and 4 set in this order are said 
to be in “proportion.” Proportion then implies four terms, 
whereas ratio has to do with only two. Dwell upon the 
equality of the ratios to establish a proportion. Write ratio 
and proportion that the pupils may remember the names, and 
proceed to explain that the numbers 10, 5, 8, and 4 are spoken 
of as the four terms of the proportion ; 10 is the first term, 5 
the second, 8 the third, and 4 the fourth, Now show the 
reading of the proportional quantities. 10 bears the same re- 
lation—that is ratio—to 5 that 8 bears to 4; or shortly, 10 is 
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to 5as 8 is to 4. When this has been written, put below it 


Ist term. 2nd term. | 8rd term. 4th term. 10: 5 28:4 calling 
10 — 65 ‘Se mee attention to the dots used 


Divided by | Divided by instead of the words,in 


2 (Ratio). 2 (Ratio). the ordinary statement. 
10 [isto | 5 [as | s" saree et Hence “is to” will be 
rot i Tra, represented by : and “as” 
È 5 Hi 8 s 4 
by ʻi The annexed 
Proportion. statement should appear 
on the board as the result of your exposition. Revise it a few 
times, and substitute other numbers in order that the precise 
idea implied in ratio and proportion may be clearly compre- 
hended. The next step will show proportions in which the de- 
nominations are attached to the quantities. Using the fore- 
going numbers, write them thus—10 yards : 5 yards ;: 8 shillings : 
4 shillings. From this disposition impress the fact that the first 
and second terms of the proportional setting must be of the 
_ Same name, and that the third and “fourth must likewise be of 
the same name. Point out that although the denominations 
are attached, the ratios remain unchanged. Follow this up by 
calling attention to the result of the proportional arrangement 
of the numbers, . Rewrite 10 : 5 ::8: 4. Note their ratios 
once more, and by drawing connecting lines impress the point 
that the first and fourth terms multiplied together give the 
Same product (40) as the second and third multiplied together. 
This will lead up to the practical rule that the second and third 
terms multiplied together produce a result which, divided by 
the JSirst term, gives the fourth. After showing that this is the 
case, tell them that what is called Simple Proportion is really 
the finding of the fourth term after the first three have been 
Siven and stated. Again recapitulate the foregoing successive 
mas lanations, and put questions orally to test the pupils’ com- 
Prehension of them, and pave the way for an intelligent applica- 
tion of the rule. The stereotyped formula for working pro- 
Portion sums might next be taught. A number of The Formula 
Statements should be written on the board, one of forSolutions. 


Which Might be—2s, : 6s. :: 3 yds. : 9 yds. -These numbers 
(896) 11 
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are in proportion. The fourth term is found in this way. 3 
yards, the third term, are multiplied by 6, ‘the second term ; 18 
yards are the product, which divided by 2, the first term, gives A 
9 yards as the fourth term. Tt is a number of yards that is 
wanted in this exercise, because 3 yards are the third term, and 
the fourth must be of the same name or kind as the third. This 
will be easily assimilated. Now proceed to write a problem 
A Specimen such as the following:—“If 3 yards 2 quarters 
Problem. cost 10s, 6d., what will 6 yards cost?” Read the 
question two or three times, and call pointed attention to these 
facts :—1. Three quantities are given—underline them. 2, Two 
of them are of the same kind or name—namely, 3 yds. 2 qrs. 
and 6 yds.—while a third, 10s. 6d., stands by itself. 3. The two 
sets of yards form the first and second terms of the statement, 
the third is 10s, 6d., and the task is to find the fourth term in 
money, which as a divisor of the third will produce a ratio the 
same as that resulting from the division of the first term by 
the second. After dvellisg upon these points, tell the class 
that the first part of the work is to arrange the three given 
terms properly, so as to produce the correct fourth term, “This 
is called “stating the terms.” The next step is the manipula- 
tion of the solution to find the right answer. _ The stating has 
to be done first. Show that for two distinct reasons 10s. 6d. is 
the third term. The remaining quantities of cloth are two in 
number, so it is likely that they will form the first and second 
terms, which must bear the same denomination. Then 10s, 6d. 
is left by itself, so it is naturally the third term. Lay great 
stress also upon the fact that the thing or denomination wanted 
is invariably the third term, which has to be detected and 
placed first. Then proceed 


Given. Wanted. 
to arrange the data under the | tis 
3 : 3 yds. 2 qrs. | — 6 yds. 
well-known and very service- Jos. ¢d, — x’ (4th term). 
able headings, Given and yds.qrs. yds. oan T 
Cie ON eal): TH gat 
Wanted. Let the class grasp  { aia ae yeus 


that 10s. Gd. is given as the — Tena 

4 qrs. x 
price of 3 yds. 2 qrs. and bes 24 qrs. 14 | £19, 12s. 
that what is wanted is the Ans. 18s. 
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price (mark its absence by x—4th term) of 6 yds. At this 
point an exercise of reasoning comes in which no mechanical 
device can well supplant or be substituted for. Hence the 
necessity for clear and deliberate exposition fit for the juvenile 
mind to grasp. Tn this case the effort will not be great. As 
10s. 6d. stands without a part to balance it in the wanted 
column, it refers to the thing required, and so is set down as the 
third term. 3 yds. 2 qrs. and 6 yds. are next to be considered. 
It is given that 3 yds. 2 qrs. cost 10s. 6d., the question is 
what will 6 yds. cost? If the child grasps the:argument, which 
he will if by pointing to the items you keep his eye and in- 
tellect riveted on them, he will be dull indeed if he does not 
tell you at once that 6 yards will cost more than 3 yds, 2 qrs. 
More is the catch word. Make it and its opposite Rule for 

less the keys to the arrangement of the first and Stating. 

Second terms. Write on the board this rule to be committed 
to memory after the pupils understand its value and purport :— 


Tf more wanted, more is 2nd term, 
Tf less wanted, less is 2nd term. 


Now apply the rule in’ stating the terms. As shown above, 
3 yds, 2 qrs. will be the first term, 6 yds. the second, and 10s. 
6d. the third, while x will be the fourth. Let the pupils next 
read the statement simultancously, putting in “is to” and “as” 
as occasion demands. Now that the stating has been fixed, the 
Working has next to be dealt with. According to the rule 
already laid down, the third term, 10s. 6d., has to be multiplied 
by 6 yds., and the result divided by 3 yds. 2 qrs., to effect a cor- 
peau fourth term. As you point to the data the pupils will be 
Satisfied that the multiplication by 6 is easy enough, but per- 
plenty will be manifested when you speak of dividing by 3 yds. 
* qrs. ; it looks so like an impossibility. They are now ripe to 
be taught how to do it. Explain that two very small exercises 
in Reduction are necessary in such a case—in short, that 3 yds. 
2 as. and 6 yds. have each to be reduced to quarters. The 
Pupils will do the work on slates, after which you will do it on 
the board, thus getting 14 qrs. instead of 3 yds. 2 qrs. and 24 
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qrs. in place of 6 yds. The fact that by this step the proportion 
js not altered will be understood later on. The scholars, using 
slates, will multiply 10s. 6d. by 24, and divide the product (£12 
12s.) by 14, after which you will show the same manipulations 
on the board. The answer will be 18s., which may then be 
put in the place of the fourth term. Revise the whole of 
the work, and do so very slowly, in order that the scholars may 
have time to think and, as a consequence, comprehend. Simple 
phraseology fosters a steady concentrated effort of thought. 
After you have done, you might show how the correctness of 
the operations—not of the stating—may be proved by multiplying 
the extreme terms together to produce the same result as that 
found by multiplying the two mean or middle ones together. 
Further emphasize these facts, that the first and second terms 
must always be reduced to the same name before the actual 
solution is proceeded with, and that the same result will appear, 
no matter what the terms are reduced to, so long as the rela- 
tive values of the terms are maintained. 

When the question assumes this form it is more confus- 
ing: “ How far can 3 tons 2 quarters be carried for £1, if 12 

Another Wt. can be carried 15 milés for the same money ?” 

Formof The introduction of the cost is the stumbling- 


Problem. - block, Arranged under headings, the question 
will appear as follows :— 

Put £1 under both 
headings to show that 
it i $ 12 cwt. 3 tons 2 qrs. 
it is a common quan: 15 miles. sS 
tity, and point out that (for £1.) (for £1.) 
in such a case it forms tons. cwt. qrs. cwt. miles. miles, 

TA A 82) Wat Cars) T g e 
no part of the stating. 20 cwt. 4 qrs. 24 
5 E 

3 tons 2 qrs., being a 60 ewt. 4S qrs. 60 
heavier quantity, will 4 ars. 24 30 
be carried a less dis- 


Given, 


Wanted. 


FAR ars. 121 | 360 miles. 
tance than 12 cwt. for 11 aa 
. t es. 

the same money. The spice patil 


less, or 12 cwt., will be the second term. After stating, point 
to 2 qrs. as being the lowest denomination given in either of the 


————— 
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terms; hence the first and second ones must be reduced to 
quarters. ‘The first term thus transformed will appear as 242 
qrs., and the second as 48 qrs. With a view to lessen 
the amount of figuring in the solution, “ cancelling” Pi 
might here be explained. Show the class that 2 will divide 
242 and 48, leaving in each instance no remainder, and giving 
121 and 24 as the quotients, ‘Tell them that this step reduces 
the working, but that the terms when divided must show no 
remainders. Write the word “cancelling” to keep them in 
mind of it, By-and-by it should be carefully demonstrated 
that only the first and second and first and third terms can be 
cancelled or lessened without altering the propor- Tts Value 

tion. To convince them that while cancelling may and Effect 

simplify the working it by no means alters the Mustrated. 

result, solve the above problem first in full, and immediately 
after with cancelled terms. A short and simple demonstration 
will illustrate the effect of thus reducing the terms. The 
statement given is 3: 6:; 1s, When this is solved, the fourth 
acted’ ef ea term is found to be 2 shillings. 

Cancelled 1:2 i; 14,2, Divide the first and second terms 

i by 3, thus getting 1 : 2. With 
these the same result is produced. 

As cancelling is a somewhat dangerous operation when the 
terms are involved or large, you will have to exercise discretion 
m allowing dull or careless pupils to indulge in such a luxury. 
Tn the end, it will perhaps be safest to let the smartest ones 
only cancel, and that too after they have acquired facility in 
stating and solving a variety of problems. 

There is often a deal of mystery associated with Proportion, 
which demands the utmost attention and every effort of reason- 
ing power of which young minds are capable. Another 
There is another method of arranging the items of Arrange- 
the problem as a preliminary exercise, in order ment of 
that observation may aid the intellect and back- thea 

y aid the intellect a 
ward pupils derive benefit and encouragement. This problem 
Will illustrate it: “Tf 5-acres 2 roods cost £20, 10s., what will 
40 poles cost?” The things of the same denomination twice 


Cancelling. 
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stated are put by themselves at the left-hand side of a vertical 
line and headed double terms, because there are two of them. 
On the other side of the line, the amount once mentioned, 
aleng with the cross mark indicating the fourth term, is placed 
under the heading single term. Here the presence of £20, 
10s. in the single term column is sufficient guarantee that it is 
the third term. £20, 10s. is placed exactly opposite or in a 
line with 5 acres 2 roods, to which it refers, This is an im- 
portant point to observe in arranging the items, Butas 5 acres 
2 roods cost £20, 10s., 40 poles will cost less; and hence the 


less, or 40 poles, will appear as the second term of the state- 
ment, After the first and 


second terms have been reduced Double terms. | Single term. 
to the same name, the whole 5 ac. 2 ro, £20, 10s, 
may conveniently be set in  *0P% 


fractional form. Thus £20, 4 ro. po. 
5 2 : 40 :: £20,105. : 
10s, will be followed by 40 aes i 


poles, with the sign of mul- 32yo. 

tiplication between them; and 40 po. 

880 poles will appear under a 880 po. 

horizontal line as a divisor. If F20, te ag 
desired, the cancelling may be 880 
shown still lower, down, and (Cancelled) £20, 10s. x (0) 1 
thus a final statement in its (880) 22 
simplest and most workable or £20, 10s. x 1 
aspect will be obtained. You ag N 
will be careful to note that it ic 
is seldom or never that the third term requires to be reduced, 
There is no necessity for so doing if antecedent rules have been 
thoroughly mastered. At the same time, the quotient form- 
ing the fourth term may, if necessary, be reduced to some- 
hing of a higher denomination, with a view to obtaining a 
more complete answer. 


HINTS ON TEACHING PROPORTION. 


No matter what mechanical devices you adopt to aid the 
intellect of the pupil, the problems are so varied under Rule of 
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Three, as Proportion is sometimes called, that no single arrange- 
ment will be found applicable to every case, although it may be 
available for most cases. The trials which children at first experi- 
ence in dealing with Proportion in large measure arise from the 
necessity for an effort of reasoning or logical inference. Keep- 
ing this before you, you will in teaching lay particular stress 
upon these points, Start with the nature of Proportion and 
the function of the rule ; then explain the handling of the three 
necessary terms of the problem with a view to arriving at a fourth. 
The computation resolves itself into three distinct phases, which 
have to be taken up in succession—namely, (1) interpretation 
of the problem ; (2) stating of the terms; (3) the working or 
Manipulation of the figures. A sound knowledge of the rule 
implies ability to perform all three steps in succession. Nothing 
but much practice and persistent application will conduce to 
familiarity with the requirements of the rule. No hope of 
Success can be held out unless the teacher is at the utmost 
pains to explain the precise characteristics of the exercise, and 
unless the pupils adhere to his injunctions in their sequence 
and entirety. Much practice in completing the proportion in 
Such an exercise as this, 6 : 12 :: 10 : x, will be unneces- 
anys This is but a pastime in alternate multiplication and 
division, involving the very minimum of intellectual effort, so 
-that little or nothing will be gained for the time spent in 
Working out a column of such easy and stereotyped computa- 
tions. The order of the steps of the working is simple enough 
and very easily remembered ; so it will be well, after explaining 
the nature of proportional numbers, to take the subject firmly 
and boldly in hand, and at once proceed, to the demonstration 
of the rule in a methodical and unabridged form. Encourage 
the pupils from the very first to join in your reasoning, and 
at every step endeayour to enlist their united sympathy and 
hearty co-operation, Thus their comprehension of the rule 
will develop under your superior guidance, and by-and-by it 
will be found less difficult to master than it appeared at first 
Sight. As the mechanical or less exacting portion of the Kal 
culation is but drill in rules already learned, there is little 
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excuse for a child’s being unable to perform them accurately ; 
but sympathy should be extended to him when he fails to state 
the terms correctly even after much application and practice. 
Reasoning and inference, necessitating vigorous concentration 
of thought, are a heavy strain upon a child’s mind; and just 
as pupils differ in point of mental activity and intellectual 
capacity, so some will find the greatest difficulty in interpreting 
a statement which others will accurately comprehend at the 
first reading. Detect the weakling, take him tenderly and 
affectionately in hand, and by question and explanation en- 
deavour to let in the light where all is obscurity and mystery. 
As there is nothing more antithetical to satisfactory progress 
than a slovenly habit of writing the problem, insist upon it on 
every occasion that the pupils write every word of the data 
of the question. Š 
Since it is easy to identify the third term, after which the 
correct arrangement of the first and second terms appears to be 
the only difficulty, there is ample scope for a child to state 
them by chance and yet accurately. Take care not to be 
deceived by appearances. Put his knowledge to the test by 
challenging him to give his reasons for adopting a particular 
disposition of the terms. From the classification of problems as 
direct and inverse, pupils are apt to imagine that there are 
two distinct kinds of Proportion. A knowledge of such a 
classification may be interesting in itself, and may be noted by 
the way, but as a means to an end it is of little or no prac- 
tical utility. 
BILLS OF PARCELS. 


When Rule of Three has been fairl 


y mastered, “Bills of 
Parcels” 


i will be found very easy to teach. Begin at the begin- 
ning, and explain the exact nature of the rule, 


The Nature exposition, which should be of 
ofa “Bill” homely kind, should embr 
position, and function of a “ill,” 
familiar with the buying of a bask 
and they will also remember that tl 
slip of paper on which each artic] 


The prefatory 
an attractive and 
ace the meaning, com- 
Most of the pupils will be 
ketful of articles at a shop, 
he merchant handed them a 
e with its price was noted. 
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The money paid was the sum. of all the prices put together. 
Produce some such common aggregation of well-known items. 
Show it to the scholars, that they may recall the nature of the 
document ; then, turning a map beside you on the wall, expose 
to their full scrutiny the same bill arranged on an exagger- 
ated scale on the back of it. Proceed to explain its composi- 
tion and the order of its particulars. Using a pointer, call 
attention to the fact that the person who buys is first named; 
then, with the words “ bought of” before it, comes the name of 
the merchant or seller ; and after the date of purchase there is 
placed in detail the list of articles bought, with their prices 
neatly arranged as an Addition sum. When the values are 
added together and the amount paid, the merchant writes the 
word “paid” and signs his name. He may also add the date 
of payment. Having thus indicated the formalities, explain 
that such an arrangement constitutes a Bill of Parcels; and 
that the solution of such a bill consists not only in stating 
names and dates, but, what is much more essential, in calculat- 
Ing the prices of the different articles, and then adding them 
correctly together. It is very important that the scholars 
should be made perfectly familiar with the appearance and 
arrangement of a bill, so that this abnormally large model 
might be suspended near them, that they may drink in its 
details at leisure. Tt ought also to contain a list of common 
articles such as children may be sent to buy at a draper’s, 
Srocer’s, baker's, or butcher's shop, both buyer and seller 
being persons familiar to the class. This brings it home to 
them, and makes them more interested in the work. It will 
also be satisfying to explain that the rules used in the solu- 
tions are precisely those to which they have already been accus- 
tomed, In view of this fact, take care to let the children work 
out the computations, while you simply give directions and make 


. necessary explanations, It might be useful to set them to 


Copy the large model on slates to give them a specimen 
grasp of its nature and general details. The sub- of a Bill. 
Joined bill of articles might then be written on the board, and 
the calculation effected with the aid of the class:— 
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£ s. D. 

42 yards of cloth, at 3s. 6d. per yard. SRO 
168 yards of tape, at 4d. per yard. Sy O 
2 yards 2 quarters of silk, at 15s. 6d. per yard. = 118 9 
12 yards of flannel, at 94d. per quarter. Shaky {t) 
£11 9 9 


Ask a pupil to read the items, and then refer to the space 
after each, into which the money equivalent is to be inserted. 
It will encourage the pupils if, before commencing the solution, 
you write on the top of the board, “ Compound Multiplication, 
Practice, and Simple Proportion ;” and tell them that by one 
or other of these three well-known rules a calculation is effected. 
Referring to the first item of the bill, you will have little 
difficulty in getting from the class that Multiplication is to be 
adopted ; for, since 1 yard costs 3s. 6d., it is evident that 42 
yards will cost 42 times 3s. 6d. The pupils will make the cal- 
culation on slates, and you will then note the product, £7, 7s., 
after the item of the bill. Similarly 168 yards, at 4d. per 
yard, will also suggest Compound Multiplication. Let some 
make the computation, while others, who realize that 168 half- 
pence represented in a higher denomination is the answer, may 
effect the solution by Reduction. Place 7s. in the proper place. 
Then 2 yards 2 quarters, at 15s. 6d. per yard, will be dealt 
with, This is more difficult. Show the class that it reads 
thus: “If 1 yard costs 15s. 6d., what will 2 yards 2 quarters - 
cost?” They will readily find an answer by Proportion. £1, 
18s, 9d. you will place under 7s. Point out also that as 2 
quarters are the same as a half-yard, the price may be easily 
calculated by multiplying 15s, 6d. by 24 yards. The last 
item demands a still higher effort of intellect. The price of a 
quarter, not of a yard, is given. Call special attention to the 
absurdity of multiplying 94d. by 12, and show that this would 
have been correct had 9}d. been the price of a yard instead of 
a quarter, or had it been 12 quarters in place of 12 yards. 
Make it clear that in this instance, as the price of a quarter is 
given, 12 yards might be converted into 48 quarters, after 
which the given price might be multiplied by 48; or that 94d. 
might be multiplied by 4 to get the cost of a yard, and the 
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product multiplied by 12 yards to get the desired amount. But 
as these steps are virtually summed up in a solution by Pro- 
portion, you may write the statement as a problem in this rule, 
and bid the pupils find the fourth term on slates, The ansyer 
will be £1, 17s, The successive items being thus handled, the 
scholars may be set to find the total amount by Compound 
Addition: £11, 9s. 9d. is the price of all the articles put 
together, and, in so far as the working is concerned, the bill is 
completed. It is certainly very requisite and useful that the 
pupils should grasp the form of the bill in all its fulness and 
perfection ; but the insertion of all the minutiz at each cal- 
culation will absorb too much valuable time. Be satisfied, then, 
when you are assured that every one knows the correct bill 
form, and can state it when he is asked to do so. You might 

explain that, when the bill amounts to two or more pounds, a 
Penny stamp has to be affixed as a legal guarantee that the 
money has been paid. In the pupils’ case, the word “stamp” 
should be written to indicate the ‘necessity for such a thing. 
But these are details that are easily attended to; it is the 
correct solution of the items that is the main point at issue 
while the rule is being taught. 

5 Work out, with the help of the class, a few more such exer- 
ases, and do not be too lavish in introducing knotty points at 
-the commencement. Through these examples on the board 
you will have proved conclusively that generally by one or 
other of the aforenamed rules the work may be ROAA 
accomplished. The more intelligent the pupil is, the method of 
more keenly and effectively will he bring his mind solving a 
to bear upon the facts, while the steps of the solution E 
will become easy and the working minimized. But although 
an observant eye and a clear intellect are desirable and neces- 
Sary, a certain amount of reasoning has to be brought specially 
Into play—an amount of which every child is not capable, 
which all have not in equal degree, which some are slow to 
cultivate, and others are never able to command. In view of 
this, you will exercise your ingenuity to arrive at a method 
which, while it may be somewhat mechanical in appearance, is 
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yet sound in principle and within the reach of every child, as 
enabling him, with the minimum of intellectual effort, to make 
accurate computations, no matter how peculiar or intricate the 
items of the bill may be. In arithmetic, of all branches taught 
in school, children are least likely to hit upon plans which 
tend to simplify the working of specific rules; hence the dis- 
covery and exposition of such ways and means must emanate 
from the more fully-developed intellect of the instructor, to be 
assimilated and applied by the learner. 

The following mode of dealing with the separate parts of 
a bill will be found invariably applicable and exceedingly 
serviceable. Write the items on the board, and in a space 
after each arrange the particulars as in the annexed example :— 


Oh u) (3) 
26 lbs., at 1s. 4d. per lb. = (18. 4d. x 26 lbs. 
or) (D.) Tb. ) 


2 hams, each 124 Ibs., at 944. per Ib, = P) 


5, — (id. x 15st. 
15 st., at 5d. per 1b. = ( Lst 
K — (£25 x 160z. 

16 oz., at £25 per cwt. = a ) 


After pointing out that in the first quantity ls. 4d. has to 
be multiplied by 26 lbs. to get the price in full, make a state- 
' ment to show that the same result may be found by Simple 
Proportion, where 1 Ib. will be the first term, 26 lbs. the 
second, and 1s. 4d. the third. Work out the latter, and gather 
from the computation that it is virtually the stereotyped 
arrangement after the item. Is. 4d. is put first, and after it 
26 lbs., with the sign of multiplication between them, while 
under the whole 1 1b. is placed as being the divisor. From this 
lay down a rule that the price is multiplied by what precedes it, 
and the product divided by what follows it. In the second 
item, 9}d. is multiplied by 12} Ibs., and the result doubled, 
and finally divided by 1 1, In the third, 5d. is multiplied by 
15 stones, which have to be turned into pounds, because the 
divisor is 1 Ib. -In the last, £25 is multiplied by 16 ounces, 
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and 1 ewt., the divisor, is reduced to ounces before the quotient 
is found. This is a very convenient method of dealing with 
every bill. At the same time, the success of it entirely depends 
upon adherence to the following:—1. The full statements 
should appear in succession after or under the Points to 
items, to enable you to see at a glance to what be noted. 
extent your instructions have been complied with, as well as to 
secure lucidity in working. 2. The money should be placed 
first, after it the quantity on its left, and under both the 
quantity on its right, which is invariably a divisor. 3. The 
multiplier and divisor must be reduced to the same name or kind 
of thing before multiplication or division is attempted. After 
all, although there is an air of artificiality about the process, 
it is virtually Simple Proportion made easy, because process is 
the stating is stereotyped. Money is the third  reany 
term, the multiplier the second, and the divisor the Simple Pro- 
first. It will not diminish the gusto with which portion 
the pupils enter into the calculations under this new aspect if 
you let them understand clearly that they are effecting each 
solution by Rule of Three. 

Accustom them from the very commencement to write in 
full the different parts of the bill, putting after each its 
amount as soon as the result has been obtained. ‘The items of 


-2 good bill should increase in difficulty, possessing both variety 


of form and judicious complications, so as to give scope for the 
exercise of reasoning, and skill and accuracy in computation, 
Bills put on paper should invariably appear in full and correct 
form, and no trace of slovenliness or neglect should at any time 
be tolerated. 

VULGAR FRACTIONS. 

It is beyond question that some rudimentary knowledge of 
the fraction of a unit is very desirable at a much earlier stage 
than this. Questions occur in the preceding rules in which 
fractional parts have to be dealt with. Such problems have 
either to be: avoided, or the nature ‘of the fraction has to be 
explained at the time. Although the fraction 1s treated ina 
Somewhat mechanical way, it is to a certain extent not in- 
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capable of being understood when the primary rules are under 
study, In dealing with fractions, the reasoning powers of the 
child are brought into great activity, and so you will have to 
proceed with necessary caution and deliberation. At first the 
The Fraction nature of a fraction, as something less than unity, has 
explained. to be explained. The task savours somewhat of an 
object-lesson. Arrange your class in front of the board, and 
First let each child give the utmost attention. Having 
Method. selected a round and sizeable apple, show it to the 
class, and ask how many apples you are holding. On getting 
the answer “ one,” write 1 on the board. 1 then stands for the 
whole apple. Now cut it into two equal parts. Lift one of 
them and show it to the class. Explain that as 1 stood for 
the whole apple it cannot stand for a portion of it. Some one 
will suggest that you are holding a half, because the whole 
apple was halved. Write 1 upon 2 on the board to represent: 
in figures what you have in your hand, Now lift the other 
half, The pupils will tell you that it is a half, and hence its 
symbol will likewise be }. So 4 is less than 1, and Zand}. 
make a whole, or 1. Just as two halfpence make 1 penny, two 
halves of anything make a whole. Cut one of the halves into 
` two equal parts, then do the same with the other. Put the 
pieces together so as to represent a whole, or 1. Remove one 
piece and show it to the class. Some one will suggest that it 
~ is a quarter, or one of the four parts into which the whole 
apple has been divided. Another will possibly name 4 as its 
symbol. Previous familiarity with the fractional parts of a 
penny will enable the pupils to do this. Show that } and } make 
$ of the whole apple, and that there are four fourths in the 
whole or 1 apple, just as there are 4 farthings in a penny. 
But what do 4 and 4 mean? Put all the pieces together again, 
and removing $ make it plain that the 2 part of the symbol in- 
dicates the number of parts into which the 1 or whole apple 
has been divided, while the 1 of it tells how many of the parts 
are taken or spoken about. | In a similar way explain that the 
4 of 4 denotes that the whole is in t equal portions, and that 
the 1 refers to,one of them. Again take away 4, and ask 


| 
i 
| 
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what is left. Three-fourths will be at once suggested. Write $ 
on the board. Show the 3 portions left, that the class may be 
assured. On this prove that 2 is really }. Show } of the 
apple, then separate its two constituent parts, thus making it 
clear that } and = are really the same fractional part of the 
whole. The pupils have now got a visible grasp of the nature 
of a fraction, Impress what you have taught by asking them 
to come forward individually and write the symbols of the parts 
you show them. Put the parts together and show the whole 
apple. A scholar writes 1. Remove half of it. 4 is written. 
Bid the pupil write what is left. Put them together again, 
Pick out a fourth, 4 will be written. The remaining portion 
will be set down as 3. Bid some one explain what } means. 
So } and 3 added together make 1. }and 4 added together also 
make 1, Again replace the pieces. Exhibit 2 halves, and ask 
how they should be written, After explanation, put 3 on the, 
board as the proper symbol. But since 2 is really the whole apple, 
2 is the same.as 1. The pupils already know that the lower 
figure of a fraction is a divisor, and it will be easy to show that 2, 
the upper figure, divided by 2, the lower, gives 1 as a quotient. 
But 2 is the same as}. In figures, how may this be brought 
about? Divide the 2 and the 4 of the fraction each by 2, and 
the result is 3. Here dwell upon the fact that if the upper 


and lower figures of a fraction be divided by the same number, — 
the value of the fraction is not changed. A striking proof of 


this is already familiar to them. Two farthings are the same 
as one halfpenny. Conversely it might be shown that if the 
Upper and lower figures be each multiplied by the same num- 
ber, the value of the fraction is unchanged. } treated thus by 
2 will give 2, which is the symbol representing the same quan- 
tity. You might still further make the pupils acquainted with 
fractional parts by dividing each quarter into two equal parts, 


each of which will be 1 of the whole apple, or of 1. Vary, 
your teaching by asking them to write on slates the symbols 
E = By this 


for the parts you show as well as for the remainders. 3 
they will realize the difference between a unit, or whole, anoe 
fraction of a whole, and will know intelligently: what a fraction 
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really is. Explain that “vulgar” just means “common,” and 
hence such portions as you have been dealing with are spoken 
of as vulgar fractions. Further, let them know that numbers 
such as 1, 2, 3, 4, etc., are called integers,” or wholes, be- 
cause they refer to whole objects or things. 
The terms numerator and denominator, which will have 
to be so often on the lips, should here be ex- 
Numerator 3 
and Deno- plained. Write $ on the board, and after 1 put 
minator “numerator,” and after 2 “denominator.” To a 
Explained. child these terms have an enigmatical sound. Be 
contented if he remembers them, and is impressed with the 
fact that the denominator represents the num- EE P 
ber of parts into which the whole has been di- 5 Denominator. 
vided, while the numerator states the number 
of these referred to. The pupils will remember the positions 
of the parts better if you call, attention to the presence of the 
initial d in denominator, which may be accepted as indicative 
of the “down” or lower figure of the fraction. 
To introduce scholars to the study of fractions, it is not un- 
common to draw a line on the board and deal with it in 
Second sections, which are virtually fractions of the whole 
Method. line accepted as a unit. Still it is beyond question 
that an object such as an apple or a small turnip of well- 
rounded proportions, that can be cut and handled in all its 
parts, is a much more attractive and convincing medium by 
which to convey an intelligent idea of what fractions really are, 
and of their relative values to each other, and to the unit in 
point of magnitude, You are hardly likely to produce the same 
results with the same despatch by means of a line instead of an 
actual object. Still, as the method is popular, it may not be 
amiss to indicate briefly the manner in which a knowledge of 
fractional parts may be conveyed through the channel of a 
linear demonstration. The instruments necessary for teaching 
are compasses, a ruler, and a pointed piece of chalk, Draw 
a bold, clear, horizontal line on. the board. Ask how many 
lines you have made, and arrive at the fact that 1 represents 
the whole line, Then divide it exactly in the middle by a 
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short vertical line. Each portion will be characterized as a 
half of the whole line. Write 4, the symbol for one of them, 
under it, and conclude that 4 added or joined to 4 makes 1, or 
a whole. Again divide each of the halves into two equal parts, 
thus making the whole line appear in four equal sections, each 
of which is one-fourth part of the line, Next prove that } is 
half of 4, and that 2 is the same as 4. Here it will be easy 
to educe the fact that the denominator tells the number of 
parts into which the whole line has been divided, while the 
numerator indicates the number spoken of. Explain and im- 


press these on the lines of the foregoing exposition. Reduce the 
fractional parts still 


Ne 
aisn further by dividing 
z 3 each of the quarters 
into twoequal parts, 


=} 
ZAN in ae eee each of which will 
age Naga a. represent } of the 


1s whole line. Once 
ZAIN CE SS more, the whole line 
Bont StS might be divided 


into three equal 
Parts, each of them being } of the line. By dividing each of the 
thirds into two equal portions, you can easily demonstrate that 
one of them is $ of the wholé line, that two of them will be ẹ 
or $, and three of them 8 or } of it, Hence conclude that if the 
numerator and denominator of the fraction be each- multiplied 
or divided by the same number, its fractional value is not 
altered, The accompanying lines will show the arrangement 
Presented on the blackboard when the lesson is finished. Drill 
the Pupils as already directed in writing, naming, and explain- 
mg the parts to which you call attention. In this way get 
them thoroughly convinced that the idea implied in a fraction 
1S a part of a whole, or 1, and that it is consequently less than 
it.” Recall the fact that hitherto they have dealt mainly with 
whole numbers or integers, but that now the parts or fractions 
Of a whole are to be specially considered. Thus by means of 


lines may the nature and values of fractions besexpounded and 
12 
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illustrated. By-and-by it will be useful to introduce by degrees 
the meaning of such terms as proper fraction, improper fraction, 
mixed numbers, etc. By some such method a broad solid 
foundation will be laid, to which an intelligent knowledge of 
fractional parts may be superadded. The name “vulgar frac- 
tions” should now no longer be an empty sound, nor should 
the rule begin to have anything of the maddening effect popularly 
ascribed to it. 

The Greatest Common Measure.—The Greatest Common 
Measure has next to be taught. Write on the board, side by 
side, two such numbers as 16 and 84. Explain that a number 
which divides another evenly is called a measure of it, and get 
from the class that 2, 4, and 8 are of this order. They will also 
probably tell you that 2 or 4 will divide each of the two num- 
bers and leave no remainder. On this let them understand 
clearly that a number which divides two or more numbers 
evenly is called a common measure of them. You will have 
little trouble in convincing them that there must be a greatest 
number which forms such a divisor. Then proceed to show 
how this greatest number—greatest divisor— 16)84(5 
greatest common measure, as it is called—is 80 
found. Bid them take slates and divide the 
greater of the two, 84, by 16, the less, When 
all have got 5 as the quotient and 4 over, tell Fs 
them to put the last divisor, 16, after the remainder, 4, as a 
dividend, and divide 16 by 4. They will get 4 as quotient and 
no remainder. Tell them that when no remainder occurs, the 
last divisor is the greatest common measure, Repeat the 
work on the board as here shown, and to impress the fact that 
4 is the measure required, refer to its being a divisor, which is 
wanted, and put the letters c.c.m. before 4. Now let the pupils 
work out a few similar exercises on slates, while you direct 
their efforts. The mode of finding the greatest common mea- 
sure of three or more numbers may be explained in a word. 
Put three suitable numbers on the board, such as 12, 84, and 
56. Set them to find the c.c.m. of the two smallest ones first. 
After dealing with 12 and 56, they will tell you that 4 is the 

< 


G.O.M. = 4)16(4 
16 
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measure required. Then bid them find the com, of 4 (the 
measure just discovered) and 84. The greatest common mea- 
sure is 4; hence 4 is the c.o.m. of all three numbers, Now 
that they understand it, you may ask them to commit ato 
memory a definition of the Greatest Common Measure. 

The Least Common Multiple—The Least Common Multiple 
of two or more numbers may next be explained. Put down 
the numbers 3, 18, and 45, and tell the pupils that when they 
found the greatest common measure it was a divisor that was 
required, but that here it is a dividend which can be divided 
evenly by each of the given numbers. Such a dividend is called 
a multiple. Write the word. After this proceed to illustrate 
the nature of a multiple. Multiply 45 by 18, and the product 
obtained by 3, thus getting 2430. Then divide 2430 by 3, 18, 
and 45 in Succession, and explain that as it can be divided 
evenly by each of them, it is called a common multiple of them. 
But it may not be the smallest number that can be so divided. 
The smallest would be called the least common multiple. Now 
show how it is found. The subjoined arrangement shows the 
M. 33-18 — 45 steps of the solution. Ask the pupils to name 
3 fe from observation any number that will divide 
x Z 2 or more of these numbers evenly, Prob- 

ae a 5 ably 3 will be suggested. Divide each of 
ita, them separately by 3. The results are 1, 6, 

and 15A Again’ 3 will be found a convenient divisor. LEN 
plain that as 1 cannot be divided evenly by 3, it is simply re- 
Peated. The quotients beyond it are 2 and 5. Point out that 
no ‘number greater than 1 will now divide them evenly. Put 
Signs of multiplication between every two figures of the quo- 
tients and divisors, and multiply them together, thus getting 
90 as the final product. This is the least common multiple. 
tide 90 by each of the original numbers, 3, 18, and 45, to 
show that it is a multiple, Then put 1.0.3. before it, and tell 
the class that these initials are written instead of the whole 
Words, After recapitulating the computation, and working a 
few others on the board with the help of the pupils, give them 
a definition of the least common multiple, whick» you will finally 
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compare with the greatest common measure, so as to make the 
knowledge of the functions of both as clear and perfect as possible. 
The greatest common measure is the largest divisor, the least 
common multiple the smallest common dividend. 

Addition of Vulgar Fractions.—The above essential pre- 
liminaries having been got over and thoroughly mastered, their 
practical application in the addition of vulgar fractions should 
he taught. Fractions may be added either yertically or hori- 
zontally. Unless the antecedent whole numbers be large, the 
latter arrangement will in all probability prove the handiest. 
As against the disadvantage of appearing an unnatural way of 
arranging the items, it has the advantage—and a very import- 
ant one—of being the setting most likely to fit in with subse- 
AMethod of quent computations. A further though minor benefit 
introducing is that it saves repetition of the denominator, once 

Addition. the rule is understood. It is also less bewildering 
than the vertical arrangement. The following solution may 
be selected as representing a tangible introduction to the 
rule. $, 3, 4, and $ have to be 1hr. 1hr. 1hr. 1hr. 


added together, hence +, the PERE ae 


sign of addition, is put between t+ 53 
every two of them. You have € (a H 15 +H 24 
now to work up to the addition 1om.60 ‘60 ~co `60 
formula, trusting to the intelli- 
gence of the pupils and previous 
instruction. ‘ell them that you 
are to suppose that each of these = i or 144. 

fractions is a part of an hour, although they may be parts of 
other things. Put “1 hour” above each of them, and pointing 
to the clock, remind the pupils that an hour is composed of 60 
minutes. Get from them that the equivalent of one half-hour 
is 30 minutes, or 30 sixtieths of an hour. Under 4 put $8. 
Then refer again to the clock: + of an hour will be readily 
recognized as 20 minutes, for 3 twenties make 60, so an 
equivalent for + will be put below it in the shape of 2% A 
fourth part, or quarter of an hour, will be suggested as 15 


minutes; hence under } will be put 15, which is the same 
> 


or 30 + 20 + 15 + 24 
Sixtieths (60) 
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thing. Finally, the pupils will very probably conclude that 
the fifth part of an hour, or of 60 minutes, is 12 minutes, 
Here two-fifths are stated, so that 24 minutes will be recog- 
nized as equal to 2 of an hour. Place ao under 2, and between 
every two numerators put the sign of addition. Then pause, 
and call attention to the fact that each of- the given fractions 
has been converted into a new phase, which is still of the same 
value as the original fraction. Go back on previous instruction 
and show that in dealing with $ both numerator and denom- 
inator have been, as it were, multiplied by 30 to produce 29, 
Doing this, as is already known, does not alter the value of a 
fraction. The numerator and denominator of 4, the pupils will 
tell you, have been multiplied by 20 to produce 2°; those of 4 by 
15 to produce gg; and those of 2 by 12 to get the resultant 3. 
Tt will now be plain that all these sixtieths added together 
represent the total number of sixtieths in 4, 4, }, and 2. For 
lucidity, and to satisfy the class that it is the numerators only 
that have to be added, arrange them horizontally, and write the 
Word “sixtieths” in the denominator’s place. 30, 20, 15, and 
24 added together amount to 89, so the answer is 89 sixtieths, 
or §ọ But 60 in such a position is a divisor of the numerator, 
50 to get a more complete answer 89 will be divided by 60. 
The quotient is 154, which may be construed as 1 hour, and 29 
sixtieths or minutes more than an hour. Thus far an intelli- 
gible demonstration of the addition of fractions will have been 
made by means of conerete items. The solution will now have 
to be analysed to arrive at a general formula which may be 
applied in the summation of abstract fractional parts. Impress, 
An the first place, that before fractions can be added they must be 
Converted into equivalents, all having the same denominator. 

oint to 60, the common denominator in the above example, 
and after telling the class that 60 is really the least common 
multiple of 2, 3, 4, and 5, let them prove the statement on . 
their slates, It is the least common multiple of all the num- 
ao hence ‘it becomes a common denominator. Then to get 
0 instead of 3, a suitable number to multiply the pene 
and denominator of } by is found by dividing 60 by the 2 of 
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- the fraction, The quotient is 30, which, used as a multiplier, 
gives $$- Similarly 60 divided by the 3 of $ enables one to 
arrive at 20 as the required multiplier, 15 multiplies the 1 and 
4 of 4, making 75. i Lastly, 60 is divided by the 5 of 2. The 
quotient is 12, and the 2 and 5 of 2, multiplied by 12, result 
in jp Recapitulate the above exposition a few times, and 

Points to finally dwell on these points, which constitute the 
be noted. salient steps of the computation :—1. A common 
denominator is found, which is the least common multiple of 
the given denominators. 2. Divide the common denominator 
by each of the original denominators to obtain the necessary 
multiplier. 3. The sum of the numerators is the numerator of 


the common denominator. In your teaching urge emphati-, 


cally that the rule depends for its accuracy upon the fact that 
if the numerator and deno 


minator of a fraction be multiplied 
by the same number, the value of the fraction is not altered. 
Whenever the pupils possess an intelligent grasp of the Addi- 
tion process, they may be set to apply the formula which both 
satisfies and facilitates the computation. 


When 3, 14, £, and 2 have to be summed, the data have to 


Another be recast before the rule is applied. In the pre- 
form of ceding example you explained that 8° was equiva- 
Sum “Tent to lp Treating 14 on the converse principle, 


you will easily satisfy the class that it may be represented as 
# That is the same as 2 will also be ob- 


vious, because 1 takes the place of a divisor. 

Rearranged, the data now appear fraction- ° 
ally as 2, 3, &, and ï The affixing of 1 as a denominator of 2 
adds lucidity to the operations, Apply the formula. The least 
common multiple of 5, 2, 8, and 1 is 40, Each fraction is now 
converted into fortieths, and these added amount to 4%, which 
may be further reduced to tio On getting this you will show 
the pupils that by finding the greatest common measure of 34 
and 40, and dividing each of them by it, 24 can be reduced to 
another fraction equivalent in value but lower in terms, The 
utility of thus reducing a fraction will reveal itself more forcibly 


when large numerators and denominators are dealt with. 


+b +e42 


g 
$ 
+ §8+94+2 


oa ote 
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When the parts to be added appear mixed, insist upon it that 
they are arranged in fractional form before the summation is 
attempted. This rule requires much exposition and illustration 
on the board, as well as careful rehearsals and concurrent 
questioning of the class. As succeeding operations will largely 
depend upon this primary grounding for their success and 
accuracy, it is most essential that thoroughness should be kept 
steadily in view at every step. 

Subtraction of Vulgar Fractions.—Subtraction of Vulgar 
Fractions is easily mastered once Addition is known. Here also 
a horizontal arrangement is to be preferred to insure accuracy 
and clearness. Here up toa certain point the rule laid down 
for the adding of fractions is applicable. Tell the pupils that 
the working is precisely the same as in the case of Addition, 
but that instead of adding the equivalent numerators, the right 
hand one is subtracted from the remaining one. An example 
will illustrate the process and appearance of the steps. Here 
8 1 4 is to be taken from £ 12 is a common denomi- 

3 nator, hence the equivalent for $ is 3'r, while that for 
Da dis ir So yi is to be taken from 5%. Put minus (—) 
E —the sign of Subtraction—between 9 and 4. Sub- 
EH tract. The difference is 34, which is thus the difference 
between $ and 4. When 12 has to be taken from 5, insist 


“Upon the arrangement suggested in adding such parts being 


adhered to, & will ENIE have to be taken from $, 
Written in this form. At some future time it will be useful to 
indicate the points in which solutions arrived at horizontally 
coincide with those which have been effected vertically. Mean- 
time it will be inexpedient to do so, because so long as the 
manipulations are characterized by simplicity and orderliness, 
and their sufficiency is established, there will be no need te 
deviate from a well-defined system, which conveys to the pupils 
a clear and intelligent notion of the rule. The same fulness of 
transformations and statements you exhibit on the board should 
be charactetiistic of the pupils’ efforts on slates. Addition and 
Subtraction are so distinct from Multiplication and Division, that 
they should-be thoroughly known before the latter are attempted. 
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Multiplication of Vulgar Fractions.—The purely mechanical 
manipulations are so extremely simple, that by the application 
of a brief rule Multiplication of Fractions may, for all practical 
purposes, be taught in a few minutes. But although absolute 
accuracy in results may be obtained without any intelligent 

Scientific- comprehension of the effectual process, it is very 

ally desirable that an attempt should at least be made 
explained. to indicate the scientific principles involved in the 
computation. Put on the board 4 and 3, with the sign of 
multiplication between them. Underneath 


draw two circles, each being divided into 4, A 
three equal parts by radii. Put } in each $ x 


space to show its value relatively to the 
whole area of the circle. Point out that 
the two circles represent two wholes, or, in 


figures, j. Multiply 4 by 2, say 2 whole Aurea 
circles, The pupils’ knowledge of the hand- j 
ling of 54 and 30} in Reduction problems =0 x 2 
will enable them to do this. 4isthesame — o$ 
as no units and $ of unity, or 04, which 2 


multiplied by 2 on the lines already laid 5[s 
down, will result in 12 or $. Hence 13 

would be the product of 4 multiplied by Hors 
2 wholes, say 2 whole circles. But in the 
question ¢ has to be multiplied by $, not 
by 2. What is the difference between 15/8 _ 

these multipliers? Look at the circles. On. i 
Whiten A of one of them to em- eas YP 
phasize the relation of 2 of a circle to two whole circles in 
point of superficies. There are six thirds altogether, for fis the 
sameas 2. So% has been multiplied by ginstead of 2. The result 
is three times larger than it should be. Tt can be put right by 
dividing it by 3. The product was 12. Divide. According to 
previous explanations the divisor 3 and the dividend 13 will 
each have to be reduced to fifths, Finally, 8 will have ‘to be 
giaa by 15, the result being 0,5, or simply ts Sot xis 
ts Repeat these reasonings a few times, observing slowness 
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and lucidity, which aid digestion. Thus by means of circles or 
lines it may be clearly proved that multiplying the given multi- 
plicand by the numerator of the multiplier, gives a result 
greater than the required one by the number: of times the 
denominator of the multiplier is contained in it. The fore- 
going analysis of the principles of the rule are mainly valuable 
as an intellectual discipline, and are perhaps wholly overlooked 
in actual practice. 

You may now indicate briefly the stereotyped lines upon 
which the Multiplication process is conducted. mhe muti 
After explaining the fundamental principles, point Miaon 
out that 8. is simply the result of multiplying Formula. 
the two numerators and the two denominators together ; for 

Heat 4 x 2 gives 8, and 5 x 3 gives 15. Tell the pupils 

5 * 3 that by applying this rule accurate products may 
always be obiained; but. that while it appears 
simple in itself, it is nevertheless the embodiment 
of the scientific demonstration. 

; About the formula itself there is decidedly a mechanical 
ving, especially when the principles of the rule are not ex- 


f 
[i 


Eile 
a 
B 


D 
pounded. It will not make it a whit more so to 
show how the manipulations may be simplified by Canceling 
a Judicious use of contractions. Put on the board Ẹ x sp 
Setting 2% after applying the ordinary rule, 74%; may be Tre- 
duced to its equivalent }. Rewrite xs 


15 4 
8 * 90 4 l and cancel 5 and 20, getting instead 1 and 
MA y 4. Then reduce + to its lowest terms } 
~ 8% T= 3 Ans Now multiply according to rule, and 4 will 
After working out a few 


mire $ be the product. 
examples, impress upon the class that contr 
variably performed in two w: 
T up and down or crosswise. 
marks to form a key to the remembrance 
è of these points. After repeatedly verifying 
wee the statement, write down the $ 
following rule to be committed to memory : “Only Apn 
Parts of different names in fractions may bescancelled.” 


actions are in- 
ays—namely, 
Make arrow 
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Contracting need not be referred to till the primary rule for 
Multiplication has been established. Then the tedium of heavy 
operations may be relieved by explaining this supplementary 
phase of the solution. Backward pupils should seldom be per- 
mitted to cancel figures, but should be compelled to adhere to 
the plainest methods of working. It is preferable to have a 
correct result clearly though laboriously arrived at, than a 
wrong one effected through a few obscure, short, and intricate 
manipulations. The various symbols used in Multiplication 
should be illustrated. These are x , , and “of.” As the ex- 
amples increase in number they should grow in difliculty and 
magnitude. No matter how many fractional parts are to be 
multiplied together, the above formula is ever sufficient. The 
pupils may next proceed to Division of Fractions, a branch em- 
bodying several steps that are characteristic of Multiplication, 

Division of Vulgar Fractions.— Without defining the time at 
which Division of Fractions may be explained to a child, Dr. 
Fitch in his “Lectures on Teaching,” p. 332, says a very wise 
thing. Liberty is taken to quote his remarks: “What, for 
example, can be more unsatisfactory than the rule for Division 

Statement Of Fractions if blindly accepted and followed ; ‘ In- 

regarding vert the divisor and treat it as a multiplier.’ This 
the Process. seems more like conjuring with numbers than per- 
forming a rational process.” This is a perfectly sound statement 
no doubt, and one based upon a laudable desire to foster the 
loftier phases of education. Still it must be allowed that a 
measure of credit is due to ability to perform work of any 
kind mechanically where little or no knowledge of the scientific 
substratum obtains. Hence in arithmetic the effort is certainly 
commendable which, by whatever method, results in an accurate 
solution. On the same analogy it is desirable and of value 
that one be able to treat a wound medicatively without his 
being in a position to explain the pathological and scien- 
tific principles involved in the process of healing. That a 
child should be able to give a rational explanation of the 
various steps of his solutions is undoubtedly evidence of a 
higher disciplina and more fully developed intellect; but in its 
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first and last stages the question resolves itself into one of 
practical utility rather than of logical proficiency. Even were 
the pupil able to explain the rationale of his working, it is by no 
means likely that it will enter into the process, when he essays 
to effect a solution which in its simplicity and conyentionality 
of manipulations flows so glibly from his pencil. He is satis- 
fied when he can find correct quotients by any method. But 
an appeal to scientific principles will occasionally occur when a 
certain class of problems is dealt with. It is then that the func- 
tion of the teacher and capacity of the scholar are put to the 
test, A Still, even to young children the nature of a solution in 
Division of Fractions may be intelligibly explained before the 
pires becomes wholly stereotyped and mechanical. The scientific 
a fractions already used in the explanation of Explanation. 
Multiplication will be serviceable in this instance. Here £ is 
to be divided by 3. Draw two equal circles 
below the statement, and, as before, divide 
cach of them into three parts of equal area. 


CA (si Then proceed. #is the same as 04. Divide 
T J) 0$ by 2 (two whole circles). The presence 


of 0 before the fraction adds to the lucidity 


9 


Spe 
l 


sis of the operation. Reduce both the divisor 
Loara and dividend to fifths, thus getting 10 and 

oh 4. The quotient is fy, or 0345, which is the 

Ors same thing. So $ has been divided by 2. 

10 [a2 Point to the circles, and continue. Two 
I5 or }2 wholes have been divided into thirds, and 

cho) cane there are six of them. But $ is the same 
© = divided by # would have given as a quotient zip the 


oo š divided by 2. But the question gives § as the 
the aize E tS Look at the circles. Six thirds are three times 
€, just h o Therefore q is three times less than it should 
ib onane on the divisor 2, or $, is three times larger than 
multipli T be. To put matters right, Ory will have to be 
Wotient , ep 3. The result is 32 or lfp which is thus the 

required. Any child of average intellectual capacity. 


wi ig 
i be able to follow the above reasoning, which, while illus- 


e 
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trative of the general principles upon which the rule is based, 
is specially arranged and fitted for the grasp of a tender in- 
tellect. Having slowly rehearsed the explanations, from ob- 
servation of the result proceed to construct a definite universal 
rule, which will guide the pupil in his solutions. Point out, as 
in the annexed example, that 4 multi- 
plied by 2 (the divisor inverted) gives 
12, which has already been arrived at 
as the quotient of $+ 3. Therule But 
The Rule for for Division then is:—J/n- rE i % 
Division. vert the divisor and mul- or 5 >—s gives jọ or Lio 
tiply. Although the formula sounds 
mechanical, if carefully analysed it will be found to be based 
on the foregoing scientific principles. The explanation of 
the steps is virtually the proof of the accuracy of the com- 
putation. Division will now have asserted itself in the pupils’ 
minds as practically Multiplication when the inversion of the 
divisor has taken place. After much practice in the rule, the 
more expert scholars may be allowed, as in Multiplication, to 
cancel terms; but you will have to impress upon them that 
this can only be done after the arrangement of the fractions 
for multiplication has been made. A horizontal line drawn 
between all the numerators and denominators is of service, as 
showing distinctly the nature of the figures to be multiplied 
together. A most important step is the detection of the 
divisors in the statement. Drill the class in detecting them in a 
variety of situations. A child that can do Multiplication well 
can hardly go astray in Division. The rule as mechanically 
The three applied resolves itself into three steps—(a) the de- 
ea ofa tection of the divisor, (b) the inversion of it, and 
$ ee) the multiplication. Write in succession the 
words divisor, mvert, and multiply on the board for the guid- 
ance of the pupils in the initial stages. To beginners the 
arrangement of the fractions is sometimes perplexing. Point 
5 $ 


A 12 
gives 75 


wi orto 


9 


3 
out that E is but } + $; while z is practically § + $. No 


matter how mixed or abbreviated the fractional statement may 
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appear, insist upon it that its constituent fractions be arranged 
after a fixed, clear, and uniform plan before the solution is pro- 
ceeded with. 

The Simplification of Fractions—Now that the four primary 
rules have been thoroughly mastered, it will be well to drill the 
pupils in working exercises involving two or more of them. 
The much-dreaded task which opens with the word “Simplify ” 
can really be made simple and enjoyable, if treated methodi- 
cally. The orderliness of 
A the work and the neat ar- 

Ist 11 rangement of the steps can 
“Step. = (F Ties 3) +3 pi (5 x ¥) easily, be tested by a de- 
1 gree of ease with which one 


Simplify (22 — A of 14) + 3(4 x ¥) 
fofg +6 


1241.6 
1% ha TD can follow the progress of 
2nd = ibe Sab Bi 4 the solution by mere obser- 
a a5) * \i* 5) ; yi : 
S lee, vation. The first series 
ZO of exercises may not in- 
Sra = (= -1) 42 clude more than two rules. 
48 ) 5 The introduction of com- 
Lxl plications and all four rules 
3% ; 5 il 
4th = 121 , 12 should be gradual, and w 
8 5 entirely depend upon the 
a progress and proficiency of 
5th = ‘ahs 576 the class. Annexed is a 
20 specimen of the method of 
i simplification which will by- 
6th = me and-by obtain on the slates 
20 of well-taught pupils. As 
Ey you give instruction in sim- 
Mth = ist aie a plifying such an arrange- 
loz * a ment, lay great stress upon 
= 1181 these points, upon which a 
=p O i 2 
eee oe deal of the accuracy of the 


W À 
ai ees :—(1) The brackets must be kept about all fractions 
a re corttents are reduced: to a single fraction 3 (2) frac- 
@ rule ered by “of,” which signifies “multiply, must, as 

> be multiplied together first, and the product treated 
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as a single fraction. The first step is manifestly the state- 
ment merely written plainer, and with ordinary signs fully 
inserted. This ought invariably to be done in the case of all 
solutions. Each step is preceded by =, meaning “equal to,” 
which shows that the present finding is but a simplification 
of the preceding one. The minor and subsidiary operations 
should be performed apart from the steps themselves, and 
ought to be obliterated as soon as the results have been obtained 
and located. Thus by slowly performing the simplifications, 
and arranging the transformations systematically, you will be 
enabled to exhibit a series of gradually diminishing complexi- 
ties, culminating in a single fraction. The air of completeness 
and lucidity will be satisfactory to the pupils. This mode of 
working has the further advantage—a most essential one—of 
diminishing the risk of errors, which are so apt to occur when 
the figures of the simplification appear heaped in confused and 
forbidding masses all over the slate, a fragmentary solution 
being attempted here, a tentative one there, and no definite 
point showing itself at which the thread of the calculation may 
be laid hold of and followed. The above arrangement makes 
it possible for the pupil to cease working at any moment with 
impunity. He can safely resume the operation at the very point 
where he left off. This form of question is a capital test of 
ability to perform the four elementary rules in Fractions, It 
is in reality multum in parvo. Practice and abundant exem- 
plifications will breed familiarity with it. The same method- 
ical treatment should be observed when the work is done on 
paper. A large card, exhibiting such an exercise in full de- 
tail, might profitably be suspended in front of the class for 
reference at any moment, and for the 
encouraging those struggling with simil 

Fractional Parts of Money, 
in the abstract have been un 


purpose of guiding and 
ar simplifications. 

etc.— Up to this point fractions 
der consideration. It will in the 
next place be desirable to deal with them in their concrete 
aspect, in so far as they are associated with money, and weights 
and measures. Put on the board “F of 10s,’ i t 


i ’ and substituting 
for “of” the ordinary symbol of multiplicati 


on, show that the 
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task really resolves itself into the finding of the product of 
$ x 12s., which, of course, is 5s. But a system has to be 
adhered to when the problem is to find the value of 3+4 of 
£2, 10s. While you may point out that $ of £2, 10s. added to 
$ of £2, 10s. gives a sum which is the correct First 
amount, you must advocate a more systematic mode Example. 
of solution. Tell the pupils that $ and } have to be added to- 
3 m 1 of £2, 102, gether, so as to find a single part, which 
48 1! will then be the required fraction of £2, 
= G + 3) x £2, 10s. 10s. It will thus be found, as shown in 
= ==) x £2 10s. the accompanying solution, that £2, 10s. 


b's re Ti has to be multiplied by $, thus producing 
m i £3, 2s. 6d. as the required amount. The 
= £12, 10s, chief point to dwell upon is that the 

$ fractions have to be simplified first, after 


= £3, 2. = sae 
the r ety Ants which the money may be multiplied by 
e resultant fraction. Such an exercise as “Find the value of 
3 (2h of A) 4 Second 


an ~ of 2} acres” will illustrate this more gyample. 
Observe that the simplifi- 


“3 
fully. The solution is here given. 2 
cation of the fractional part 


3 (a ef 3) js carried out precisely on 

aber. pF on: the lines already advocated. 

1 5 5 The relation of the fraction 

BSNS B) i to 2} acres is sustained till 

2 aia the climax, where there is 

1 s 25 exhibited themultiplication 

= siian of the given acres by the 

1b ac resultant fraction. The 

35 substitution of $ acres for 

= 36 > 24 acres at an earlier stage 

7 beg ee might give a neater form 

= PA i %1 of solution, but for aee 

REA eR ness there is a an 
Dah th 5 24 acres shou 

alee oe 2h ac, = 5 of 2 ac, 2ro. ie r A OO 

= 1 ro. 15 p 3 po Ans. acres 2 reods, which can 
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be multiplied in the ordinary way by ss The pupils should ex- 
perience no difficulty in following the successive steps, and in 
Thira working out similar problems for themselves. A still 
Example. more complicated form of exercise may be illustrated. 


k Les ae $ 
(G + § of £1, 10s.) + (j + gof ös 6a.) z ($ of 5 of 2s. ca.) 


9+2 30s. 1. 6. is. a'n POIR 5) 
= (3 xo) k 3* 7 * 9 - (3x $x 3x 


i 2 
11 Xs. 5 NG Us (i wa BS ) 
ND AT ) u 18 * B1 = a * Q1 
as ll ,, 5s. 1. Us. 80 5s. 
F E) a E) is Axi) 
BBs. lls. 400s. 
z 2 Se T = 21 
= 19s. Old. 3, 


= 27s. Gd. + 1s. 
s. d. 
= be — 
. Add ll 0. 


38 6 
Subtract 19 04 3 
19 5} Answer. 


Here the work resolves itself into three main branches, which 
may be carried forward pari passu, or if it be preferred, as three 
Separate simplifications resulting in 27s. 6d., 11s, and 19s. 
O}d. 7, obtained in succession. But on the whole, the solution 
will be more stimulating and satisfactory if you project the three 
parts harmoniously and symmetrically together. In the final 
subtraction, be careful to explain that 7 of a farthing has to be 
subtracted from a borrowed farthing, 


which is equivalent to 43 
and } taken from 7 leaves 7 ofa farthing. The difference may 


be obtained either horizontally or vertically, as previous in- 
struction and convenience dictate. These small points should 
be detected and explained as they oceur, else they will be apt 
to trip up the pupils in solutions where all is seemingly plain 
sailing. 

Reduction of Vulgar Fractions.—Reduction of Vulgar Frac- 
tions is comparatively easy after a little explanation. Write 
Such a question-as this in two forms, namely, “ What fraction 


| 
| 
| 
| 
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of 2 acres 2 roods is 15 poles?” and, ‘Reduce 15 poles to the 
fraction of 2 acres 2 roods.” Then underline “ of” in each of 
them. Explain that the two quantities specified have to be 


arranged fractionally as numerator and denominator, as the . 


question suggests. Point out that 2 acres 2 roods the Method 
are greater than 15 poles, hence 15 poles will be explained. 
a small fraction of 2 acres 2 roods. 15 poles will have to 
be put in the numerator’s place, because the number here 
located’ must be less than that in the denominator’s place. The 

fractional arrangement will thus 


(of) oe be 15 poles divided by 2 acres 2 
15 po. roods. Before the final fraction 
400 po. can be obtained, both numerator 
ae 8 and denominator have to be re- 
80) duced to the same thing—generally 


that which is lowest in the state- 
ment. Here poles occur; so both 
Parts are reduced to poles, and after a reduction process the 
resultant fraction 3 is obtained. ‘The accuracy of the solution 
ape be proved by performing a converse operation, which will 
giye: 15 poles as the value of $ of 2 acres 2 roods. After the 
Pupils have grasped the reasoning and steps of the computation, 
call pointed attention to the presence of “of” before 2 acres 2 
ee a hoth forms of the question. Tell them that ne Key to 
es ucing such questions the part having “of” be- the Arrange- 
B at 1s invariably put in the denominator’s place. ment. 
y this hint the difficulty of fixing the preliminary setting will 
e eee overcome, and children of very mediocre parts 
perform the solutions with the utmost accuracy. 
i When the question assumes the form of, “ What fraction of 
gor 5 acres is } of 12 poles ?” no hesitancy should be manifested 
y OU point ott that the value of “$ of 5 acres » and “4 of 12 
pone must first be found. Then the “of” before the former 
Sak two will assert itself, and thus lead up to the correct 
S of theitems, The points to put special stress Points to be 
"pon are—(1) the detection and placing of the “of” observed 


Part in the denominator’s place; (2) the reduction of both 
5) 13 


Hence 15 po, = Š of 2 ac. 2 ro. 


> 
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numerator and denominator to the same denomination ; and 
(3) the reduction of the final fraction to its lowest terms, The 
essential operations involved in Vulgar Fractions have now 
heen overtaken; and if they are thoroughly comprehended, 
little difficulty will be experienced in dealing with subsequent 
supplementary exercises of a more problematical character. 

Proportion with Fractional Parts,—As Proportion involving 
fractional parts is of frequent occurrence and of considerable 
importance, it will be necessary to refer to it at this point. 
Those who can work Simple Proportion will have little difficulty 
when fractions have to be stated. The chief thing to insist 
upon is that the value ‘of each fractional portion be first cal- 
culated and then substituted in the problem. 

But pupils of some ability should be taught to arrange frac- 
tionally such a statement as this in a clear and methodical manner 
without first finding equivalents for the items :—“Tf $ of 4 of 
a yard cost £3, what will § of 
a yard cost?” When stated in Byd : Gyd n e: x 


fractional form, it appears that _ 18 x 5_x £5. 
ike mre 3° x 81x78 

£3 is to be multiplied by 8 yd., À 

and as % yd. is the divisor it — £2 


a4 = £l, 0s. 10d. Ans, 
is inverted in compliance with 


the rule. The work is now reduced to plain Multiplication of 
Fractions. After cancelling £25 is got, which is equivalent 
to £1, Os 10d. Here the process while intelligible is less 
tedious and clumsy than that which effects a solution by or- 
dinary Simple Proportion, The fractional method guarantees 
despatch, the other ig associated with a greater assurance of 
accuracy at the expense of a greater expenditure of time. 
Problems involving a variety of rules should at first be of an 
easy type. The increase in difficulty should be gradual, and 
ought to correspond with the pupils’ intellectual capacity and 
reasoning power. While the selection of problems is judicious, 
careful supervision of the pupils’ individual and independent 
efforts is necessary. Most problems have “catches” in them 
which it is your province to explain, after the pupil’s strenuous 


effort to overcome them has ended in failure, Examples of 
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these include the clock, whose hands suggest ticklish problems ; 
the cistern that leaks and fills at the same time; ne nature 
the ship which comes to the hammer; and the of common 
determination of the wages of A, B, and C, who Froblems., 
work intermittently yet amicably together. It will add to the 
progress, lucidity, and correctness of the computation if you in- 
sist upon it that each step is fully stated. To be of value the 
problem demands observation, reason, judgment, and method, 
as paramount to the more subsidiary and secondary task of 
figuring, A problem means intellectual effort, of which the 
consecutive operations are the auxiliary, practical representation 
leading up to a specific result. 


DECIMAL FRACTIONS. 

It is natural that the study of Decimals should follow | 
the handling of Vulgar Fractions, An encouraging introduc- 
tion to the rule will deal with the precise nature and peculi- 
arities of decimal fractions. Put a few vulgar Their Nature 
fractions on the top of the board, such as $, 2, 12, explained. 
ete, and repeat. that these represent fractional parts of unity. 
Immediately below them write 


o Sa 1000. Below 1000 put 100, 
i 10 and point out that it is y of 
nail) 1000. Under 100 put 10, 

1111/1 = ofl. and show that it is ṣẹ of 100. 
o1 = ofl. Tastly, place 1 notationally 
ne 5 iS tivo fL below 10, and it will be easily 


miwofl con that it is 2, of 10. Add 

fies: the statement, getting 1111 as 
the sum. This is a whole number, and you have shown the 
relative values of the successive items. Draw a vertical line, 
and to the right of it exhibit the fractional parts of unity. 
The first 1 to the right represents =1, of 1. 1 two places to the 
right will be Ys of the last 1, and therefore xy of yo of unity, 
yoo Of 1. “A unit still further to the right will be yy of too 
of unity or toon Of 1; and again, a unit four places to the right 


oy 1 . 
Will be Jy of ayy of unity or yay of L Thea explain that 
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figures to the right of the line represent fractional parts of 1, 
and that instead of using lines, dots, or as they are sometimes 
called “points,” are placed before the fraction. Substitute 
points for the line to impress their function and significance. 
Now revise the above illustration, and dwell upon the fact that 
1111 is the whole number, while ‘1111 is a fraction of unity, 
and is capable of being represented as 1 + ‘01 + ‘001 + 
0001. The equivalents of these constituent parts should also 
be written in ordinary fractional form thus :—1 = w (01 = 
roo ete. From this preliminary exposition certain important 
facts can be deduced :—l. When the number has a point 
before it, it is the numerator of a decimal fraction. 2, The 
denominator is always either 10 or some power of 10; hence 
the designation “decimal”—decem means “ten.” 3, The number 
to the left of the point is the whole number, that to the right 
of it is a fraction of unity, whose numerator is stated, while the 
denominator is some unspecified power of 10. 

In order to familiarize the pupils with decimals, write a 
number of lines on the board, and exercise them in interpreting 
Exercises on and analysing their constituent parts. For example, 

Decimals. in speaking of 24-3 you should get from them that 
24 is the whole part, and °3. the fractional, being equivalent to 
yo Of 1; so that the expression might be written as 24 n 
e enpera 8 + ro + xea(rosa) + milos 
Write this in full as soon as the pu 


nis in full as s pil suggests the items. By 
such a discipline it will readily be understood that 1 placed be- 


fore as many ciphers as there are figures in the numerator in its 
decimal form will be the detailed denominator of the fraction. 
This results from the fact that the denominator of a number 
two places to the right of the point is represented by 10 raised 
to the second power, and that of a figure three places to the 
right by 10 raised to the third power, and so on, the power 
being the same as the number of places that the figure appears 
to the right of the decimal point. 


Addition of Decimal Fractions.—It is characteristic of deci- 
mal fractions that they facilitate in an e 


r sinea Uien special degree exercises 
in Addition, Subtraction, Multiplication, and Division in which 


. Again 


-a f 
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fractional parts occur. While the computations can be effected 
mechanically yet accurately, and in ordinary practice are in- 
variably done, by rule of thumb, it will be extremely desirable 
to give the pupils an intelligent grasp of the actual principles 
involved in the solutions. In dealing with Addition you will 
do well to append to the mechanical computation the exercise 
wrought out, it may be laboriously, on the lines of Vulgar 
Fractions, By this time the pupils are aware that 12'015 is 
virtually 12—a whole number—and +35,, which results from 
its being Yo + 14o + ropo The different parts of an Addition 
exercise should be written first decimally, and immediately after 
in the form of Vulgar Fractions. Then the summation should 
be made in both cases with the same result, thus establishing 
the soundness of the computation, which decimally appears to 
be so mechanical. The accompanying sum might The Rule 

be accepted as a first specimen, not too dificult to explained. 

handle in both forms, yet sufliciently comprehensive to illustrate 


the rationale of the rule, After writing the parts in decimal 
form, and explain- 


ing that all points 
must be exactly 
below each other, 
because in the 
whole numbers 
every first figure 
is in 4 an í to the left of them 
Ta pe place, get the pupils to suggest the proper 
aD ators before you write them. Follow this up by mak- 
abe Fie ann vulgar fraction portion of the exercise on 
Tana a hey will also add the items, which amount to 22005000 
cates he work on the board to bring the two modes into close 
Then E ae emphasize the precise rationale of the solution. 
anaes Plain that decimally the numbers and their fractional 
dealt afin exactly as in Simple Addition, the latter being 
Bie: füst, and the summation proceeding from the first 
ig ad a we figures, When the first line after the decimal point 

added it will be found to amount to 14. Point out that 


12:015 
4 . 


‘0 
‘8 
“6 


i183. 
2000-06 


edu 


2200-4476 


ll 


2200; | 853 = Lives 
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as this is really +4, it is 1,45, so that 1, the whole number, will 
have to be added to the units’ column, while before 4 in the 
answer the decimal point will have to be placed. A glance 
will show that the decimal point in the answer is precisely 
below the points occurring in the data. Be careful to explain 
that the whole numbers of the items must be written notation- 
ally. The answer is 2200-4476. Bid the pupils convert this 
into the fuller fractional form. After what they know, of 
decimals, they will have little difficulty in representing it as 
2200o Which is precisely what was obtained through the 
medium of the more detailed and intelligible computation. 
Work out a few more examples, repeating the process in extenso, 
as in Vulgar Fractions, till the pupils are able to make summa- 
tions for themselves, and have gathered from the double ex- 
position that the one—the abbreviated decimal solution—is after 
all but a simplification and curtailment of the other, 
Subtraction of Decimal Fractions.—Subtraction of decimals 
is even simpler than Addition. The following might be set 
The Rule down as a good example from which to illustrate the 
explained. rule—“ 3:8735 is to be taken from 36°15,” To make 
the reasoning clear, first find the difference by Vulgar Fractions, 


which will explain the more mechanical decimal manipulation. 
By-and-by you will be brought 


up at the point where oes; has s if 5 2 g T Fee wees 
to be taken from the smaller ai EEL ae 


fraction Toor Here explain 32:2765 = 32 aan 

that the subtraction process can- 

pe till 1 or Tove is borrowed from 36 and added to 
Tooo thus making +4509, and leaving 35 as the whole num- 
ber. The subsequen 


t steps are easy, and the difference will be 
found to be 82S 


o It will, in the next place, be necessary 
to prove that the addition of ciphers to the right of the frac- 
tional part does not alter the value of the factor 
settled, tell the pupils that over 3 
not because they are essential, but for 
subtracting, and that the difference 


according to Simple Subtraction. When 8 has to be taken from 
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0, or more correctly speaking {8, from 4%, point out that 1 or , 
14 has to be taken from 36, leaving in its place 35. The dif- 
ference is thus 4%, or decimally 2. Hence the decimal point, 
as in Addition, occurs exactly under the points in the parts gf 
the question. Finally, let the class prove that 32:2765 is the 
same as 32,°5°5,, which was obtained by the previous computa- 
tion. The points to lay special stress upon are Points to be 
these—(1) keep the points under each other in set- noted. 
ting the exercise ; (2) insert ciphers where figures are wanting 
in the fractional part of the upper line; (8) proceed as in 
Simple Subtraction, placing the point under the points in the 
data. Observing these rules, the pupils can hardly go astray 
when subtracting. 

Multiplication of Decimal Fractions.— Multiplication is just 
as easily taught as either of the foregoing rules. The The 
dual form of calculation is still to be adhered to in Reasoning. 
expounding the rationale of the process. Put 12205 x 3:06 

‘on the board, and find the 


122 20 X X 
30 c jj 12's Sri product as in Vulgar Frac- 
t. The two items 
73230 =< 32208 tions first. ; 

866150 ee to be multiplied together 
873473Q = FAA = STAR are 12203, and 3y57- 

— S +. 37347% 
N The product is 4 yc'%007 
which simplified becomes 37332 When this has been 


found (the pupils should have done the work on slates), call 
attention to the placing of 3-06, the point of the multiplier 
being under that of the multiplicand. This in itself is immaterial, 
but it- tends to secure greater accuracy in determining the 
Position of the point in the result. Tell the pupils to multiply 
as in Simple Multiplication. At first the points might be re- 
moved to show that this step is not encumbered by any con- 
Sideration of them, After the answer has been obtained, ask 
Some one in the class to count the number of decimal places in 
the multiplier and multiplicand. In the former there are two 
and in the latter three, or five in all. Beginning at the right- 
hand side of the answer, count off five figures, and put the point 
between 3 and 7. Point out that 3734730 is yirtually divided 
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. by 100000, The product is therefore 3734730; but as the 
last 0 does not alter the value of the fraction, it is customary 
to drop it. Call attention to the fact that this decimal result 
The Rule 8 exactly the same as that obtained by the other 
for Multipli- and more elaborate solution. Then lay down the 
cation. rule :—_Multiply as in Simple Multiplication, taking 
no notice of the points ; then make the number of decimal places 
in the answer correspond with the total number in the multiplier 
and multiplicand. b 
After a little an exercise such as this should get some prac- 
Another tice—“Multiply ‘0315 by 002.” Ability to com- 
Formof prehend the reasoning involved in such a solution 
Exercise. largely depends upon one’s knowledge of Division 
and the conversion of vulgar fractions into decimal ones, The 
mechanical steps, however, are very easily per- 


formed. After multiplying in the ordinary way, R a 5 2 
the scholars will get as product 630. Here 000063 


the presence of the difliculty of determining 
the point will impress the remedy. Bid them count the deci- 
mal places as heretofore. Seven are found. Now show that 
four ciphers must be projected to the left of 6, and the point 
put before the fourth, The answer will accordingly be 0000630. 
It will be found very profitable to ask the pupils to give 
their answers in this and other rules in both decimal and 
vulgar fraction form, when such a thing is possible and conve- 
nient. 

Division of Decimal Fractions.—Îo the young arithmetician 
Division presents more difficulties and pitfalls than any of the 
preceding rules. The exercise of a little care and ingenuity will 
remove barriers which at first are apt to appear insurmountable. 
The Process As a first example put on the board 3-216 to be 
illustrated. divided by 1:5. To prove conclusively that the 
mechanical process of dividing decimally is correct and sufficient, 
find a quotient in the first place by Vulgar Fractions, The 
working which the pupils may be asked to do on alates, after- 


wards to be repeated on the board, might appear as here detailed. 


9216 is the same as 3,23, which has to be divided by 1°5 or 
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2 Sits lš This. gives 32160, which is 
L ultimately rendered as 20v both 


numerator and denominator of the 
previous arrangement having begn 
2a = Qk divided by 15. The class will readily 
= 2144 recognize that 270o is decimally 
2-144, Let this stand by itself, 
Now arrange 1-5.and 3'216 for divi- 
sion, In the first place, call atten- 


me xi 


1°500)3°216( 


BuO |S 2t6 |eiLes tion to the preponderance of decimal 
PRI places in the dividend. ‘There are 

1500 three in it, and only one in the 

6600 divisor. Explain that ciphers have 

6000 to be affixed till the two possess the 

6000 same number of decimal places. In 

GAN this case two ciphers are added to 5 


io make three, as in the dividend. 
In the next place, rewrite the two items, omitting the decimal 
points altogether. ‘Then ask the pupils to divide 3216 by 1500 
on slates as in Simple Division. ‘They will get 2 and 216 over. 
Bid them append a cipher to this remainder, making 2160. 
Place a decimal point in the quotient as a step concomitant with 
the adding of the cipher, and divide again ; 1 is the quotient, 
and 660 remains. Again add a cipher, and divide. 4 is the 
quotient, and 600 is over. Add yet another cipher, and divide. 
4 is the quotient, and nothing remains ; so 2‘144 is the answer 
—the same as that obtained through the detailed exemplifi- 
cation which appears above. “What you have now to impress 
is the steps which produced this result. These you will write 
clearly on the top of the board in an abbreviated The Steps to 
form, that the pupils, while working independently, be noted. 

ey, refer to them at any time, till practice begets familiarity 
with them. They are as follows—(1) make both divisor and 
dividend have the same number of decimal places ; (2) xewrite 
the question; omitting points ; (3) divide as in Simple Division 5 
(4) when a cipher has to be added, place a point in the quotient 


and continue the addition of ciphers till the end. Upon the 
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observance of these successive steps the accuracy of the mechani- 
cal solution will depend; hence they must be strictly complied 
with, not because they form the only mode, but because they 
have proved to be an easy and successful method of finding the 
quotient. The necessity of adhering to the rules will be very 


apparent when such a sum as this has to be dealt with—* Divide - 


65 by 0001.” Here four ciphers have to be affixed to 65 to 
balance the four decimal places of the divisor. Reset, the sum 
will appear as 650000 divided by 0001’ The pupils will be 
forced to accept 1 as really the divisor in this case, the three 
antecedent ciphers proving of no value or use whatever in this 
situation. The quotient will accordingly be 650000, which 
according to Vulgar Fractions is got from (5 +15355)—that is, 
‘The Ratio- (4° x 12929), or £29009, Thus far you have been 
nale ofthe impressing the mechanical method of solution, by 
Rule. noting the operations leading up to a quotient 
already intelligently obtained through the channel of a cognate 
rule. This will meantime be suflicient for all practical purposes. 
But you must be at pains to explain the principles underlying 
the solution, which the calculation by Vulgar Fractions will help 
the pupils to understand. In the opening exemplification the 
product $5359 is the same as 222% In the decimal solution 
the divisor and dividend are the denominator and numerator of 
this vulgar fraction, and are obtained by equalizing the num- 


ber of decimal places and removing the point. The dividing 


results in the integer 2 and Trou Over. This fraction reduced 


to decimal form by the adding of successive ciphers gives ‘144. 

This mode of solution aims at introducing nothing particularly 

novel, and tends to create as little confusion as possible in the 

child’s mind. Other methods of -dividing can hardly be ex- 
- plained alongside of this one with impunity. 

This is a very opportune point at which to introduce the class 
Axepeating tO the nature of the repeating figure which occurs 
Decimalin so often in Division. The utter helplessness of 
the Quotient. the operator when this anomaly occurs» makes him 
very susceptible of learning the mode of dealing with it. In 
working the example—3:215 + 1:5—on the lines already laid 
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down, the pupils will reach a stage when 3 will repeat itself 
1500/3215 interminably in the quotient. This 
i. z will be manifest if you continue the 
1500 BaT 2145/3 division process a few times to con- 
vince the class. Explain that to 
2150 A . = A 
1500 repeat a thing is to do it over again, 
and from this show that the term 


0 o o “repeater” is very appropriate when 
5000 applied to such a figure as 3 in this 
4500 quotient. ‘Then show how its peculiar- 

A 0 0 0 ity is marked by placing a dot above the 


3. Beyond this in the way of explana- 
500etc. tion you cannot safely go at present. 

The Conversion of Vulgar into Decimal Fractions,—After 
Division is learned it will be quite an easy matter, as an 
extension of the rule, to instruct the pupils in the conversion 
of vulgar fractions into decimal equivalents. Review the char- 
acteristics of vulgar fractions, and referring to an example such 
as +4, recall the fact that it may be analysed as 5 divided by 18. 

= Formerly such a task would have been ridiculed as an impos- 
sibility, but now it will come within the scope of a rational 
operation. Let the pupils divide decimally. They will get 27 
as a quotient, A number of similar exercises should follow. 

It should further be pointed out that a vulgar fraction 

reduced to its lowest terms produces the same decimal equiva- 
lent as the original fraction. For example yrs is decimally ‘1, 
and 4, or 12; reduced, is also equivalent to +], The reduction 
of the fraction to its lowest terms minimizes the manipulations, 
but it does not affect the quotient. 
f With the opposite process—the conversion of decimal fractions 
into vulgar ones—the pupils are already familiar. They under- 
stand why -25 is ,23,, and they know that 2 is of the same value 
as .25,. They will now be still more strongly convinced that 
*25 is an equivalent for either 2 or yom oF any other vulgar 
fraction regulting from the multiplication of the numerator 
and denominator of } by the same number. 

Very interesting and at the same time valuable, because of 
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the mental discipline and drill in accurate computation which it 
involves, will be an exercise of this sort :—“ Add three tens, 

AUseful twelve hundredths, four thousandths, six hundred, 

.Formof forty.” The difference between integral and frac- 

Exercise. tional parts, and the local values of figures, will 
thus be strikingly contrasted and forcibly noted. When such 
a sum is offered for solution, there will be a tendency to 
perform the addition after the different items have first been 
converted into vulgar fractions, The calculation then becomes 
tedious and unwieldy. It lacks attractiveness, and while it may 
be considered profitable as an exercise in the manipulation of 
figures, it has little else to recommend it. The adding should 
be done decimally after the discriminative faculties have been 
employed in arranging the parts, and according to Vulgar Frac- 
tions only when there is an express injunction to do so. When 
the sum is written and wrought out in the form of a collective 
lesson it is specially beneficial to the class, 

The Conversion of Repeaters into Vulgar Fractions.—The 
scientific explanation of the conversion of repeating decimals 
into equivalent vulgar fractions is ever a serious matter, 
Tt falls within the field of study of the more advanced 
scholars, and consequently may not be attempted just yet 
with much certainty of success, Still it will not be wise to 

The First overlook the stereotyped mode of performing the 

Example, exercise, which a converse process, carried out-on a 
few special vulgar fractions, will tend to establish. ‘Write on 
the board 4, and with the aid of the pupils convert it into -d, 
Contrast this quotient with that obtained from the conversion 


of iy, namely +4, So 4 is the same as 5 While -4 is 4. Deal 
with a few more pointed examples, and by their quotients you 
can easily establish the fact that every repeating figure has 
nine for a denominator in the vulgar fraction form. 8-5 
will, after conversion, be 83, and 8} is the same as 3, so TE 
rendered decimally will be 8:3. The equivalent of -25, 
according to rule, will be th a nine being allowed for “every 
repeater. Here two figures repeat, so a dot is placed over each 


of them. You might at this point explain that such an arrange- 
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ment is called a “circulating” or recurring decimal. These 
decimals will frequently occur. After their nature is estab- 
lished, make it plain that instead of dotting all the figures that 
recur, it is sufficient to put dots on the first and last ones of 
the circulator. 

The interpretation of a decimal fraction introduced by a non- 
repeating part may next be dealt with. : The Second 
the board, and let the pupils turn it into de Example. 
form, thus getting -382 as its equivalent. Follow this up by 
asking them to convert ‘382 into a vulgar fraction. After 
what you have told them they will naturally suggest 2$2 as 
an equivalent fraction. A glance at the original 33% will satisfy 
them that this is not the case; and you are now in a position 
to point out that 3, the non-repeating part, is subtracted from 
382, thus making 379, which is the numerator, while 2 nines 
are placed in the denominator, necessitated by the presence of 
two repeaters in the numerator. A cipher is added because of 
the introductory 3. Again write a larger decimal, such as 
*28603, and prove that 28 has to be subtracted from 28603 to 

eget the correct numerator, while the denominator must be 
represented as 99900 for reasons already stated. The fractional 
equivalent will thus be 28335. Before drilling the class on the 
conversion of similar fractions, write these rules for mhe order 
guidance :—(1) Subtract the non-repeating part from of the 
the whole decimal ; (2) in the denominator put 9 Steps. 
for every figure that repeats and a cipher for every non-repeater. 
To impress them, challenge the pupils to repeat the rules from 
observation of the manipulations of the model. For a time 
they should be accustomed to test the value of their working by 
reconverting every answer into its original form. A 
The above results are obtained in a purely stereotyped fashion. 
They are simple because they are mechanical. AS Note 
an investigation into the underlying principles pot ete 
Would not conduce to more expeditious or accurate Lae 
Computatious, it is omitted at this stage. In so far z he 
teachers are concerned, few, if any, could adapt their exp. RA 
tions to the intellects of young children ; and agfor the scholars, 
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they are not likely to sigh for reasons for the various steps of 
the solution. The study of the rationale is more suited to the 
capacity of pupils undergoing an academic training of a more 
advanced character. 

The Addition of Repeating Decimals.—The class is now 
in a measure prepared to add decimals containing repeating 
figures. Illustrate the process by such an exercise as this :— 
“Add 3:52, +15, and 15:912.” First place the items under 
each other in the usual fashion. Then call attention to the 
fact that the chief thing to find out 


is where the repeating portion of Bia 2 a a A 2 A a 
. . r p D 

the answer is to begin, and to what 153 J 3 A 12 9/1 

extent figures haye to be repeated to aaa aaa ae 


determine the whole of the circulat- 19°5/8 6 6 5 0 3 
ing part. A rule can be laid down. 

Note the number of recurring decimals in each part of the ques- 
tion. In the first line there ig one, in the second two, and in 
the last three. Find the Lom, of 1, 2, 3. The pupils will 
find it to be 6. Next note the line in which the largest finite 
decimal part occurs, The first hag one finite figure, the others 


. . - 2 
none, Draw a vertical line after 5, and extend the repeaters in 


all three lines to 6 (L.c.at.) places after 5. Then draw another 
vertical line, and add an extra row in case a figure should have 
to be carried. Now add as in Simple Addition, The result is 
19+5866502, and 866502, being the portion between the verti- 
cal lines, is the circulator of the answer. The process is simple 
enough. It is reasonable to infer that if a repeater occur in 
one of the data, the answer will be interminable. The same 
preliminary considerations are associated with Subtraction, 
which then proceeds upon the established lines, so that further 
reference to it is unnecessary. 

Multiplication with Repeating Decimals. —Although there 
is nothing very formidable connected with M 
cises in which repeating decimals occur, it will be necessary to 
The Method give instruction in the process. An example will 
illustrated. demonstrate a methodical mode of arranging the 
facts. Here 3-26 is to be multiplied by +193, in ae in- 
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stance both multiplier and multiplicand contain repeating — 
figures. It will be obvious to the class 


$°26 x -128 that there is something new to be 
3:26 12 learned in connection with the rule, 
2 12 and hence their increased attention. 


plax dt When the obstacles to the working 
have asserted themselves, explain: 


= 1 , MUST | that they are got over by reducing 
517 900 the number containing a repeater to 
49 37 the form of a vulgar fraction. Here 
Ery” FA repeating figures occur in both num- 
bers, hence both are reduced to vulgar 


fractions, and the solution effected 
solely on fractional lines till the 
= +402 Ans. in Decimals, result 284% is obtained. This is the 

product of the quantities in the form 
of a vulgar fraction, The pupils are already in a position to 
convert this into decimal form. ‘Let them do so on slates, 
Setting -402$ as its equivalent. This looks like getting at the 


= 1813 
= 4500 Ans, as V. Fraction. 


„result round a corner, but after all it will be found the handiest 


and simplest way of dealing with such problems. When the 
repeater oċcurs either in the multiplier or the multiplicand, the 
quantity containing it is converted into a vulgar fraction, by 
which the remaining one is multiplied, on the principle that 
2 x 6 gives the same product as 6 x 2. Sometimes the multi- 
Plicand will be such that the repeating figures may be extended 
a few times and a product obtained by ordinary Multiplication, 
which will embody the repeating portion. 

_ Division with Repeating Decimals.—This phase of Division 
1S easy enough after Multiplication has been mastered. A` 
Similar conversion of the fractions has to take place till equi- 
valents, in the shape of vulgar fractions, have been secured ; 
then the divisor is inverted and, on multiplication lines, the 
quotient is obtained. As in the case of the preceding rule, 
the answer has to be converted into its decimal equivalent 
before it is complete, One thing, however, will have to be 
carefully pointed out, namely, that while ine Multiplication 
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either of the given quantities may be made the multiplier with- 
out altering the result, if Division no such liberty of choice is 
admissible. The given divisor must be adhered to as such in 
every instance. Nothing will tend so much to impress the 
steps as constant reference to the blackboard illustration, 
Consideration of the detailed consecutive operations will pro- 
duce a far deeper impression upon the memory than the appli- 
cation of a few disjointed matter-of-fact, rules previously learned 
by heart, 

Decimal Parts of Money, Weights, and Measures,—A 
knowledge of Vulgar Fractions will be of special value when 
problems in money, weights, and measures, in which decimal 
fractions occur, fall to be considered. It is in their concrete 
form that decimals become essentially practical. By means of 
the foregoing rules facility in the solution of ordinary problems 
is acquired ; and the better they are known the easier and more 
pleasant it will be to grapple with what follows, What, for 
instance, will appear formidable when the value of £6:245 has 

First to be computed? You have but to point out that 

Example. as 6 is here an integer, it is 6 pounds, and +245 
is a fraction of a pound, whose value has to be discovered, _ Tts 
equivalent vulgar fraction will be given as 343,, or reduced, 
zoo Hence the task is simply to find. the value of 42, of a 
pound. With the solution of such a problem the pupil is long 
ere this familiar. These hints should be abundant encourage- 
ment, leading up to intelligent success, But this method of 
working is somewhat heavy, and by no means the most ex- 
peditious. An abbreviated example should be wrought out 
alongside of the detailed one, and immediately after it, in order 
to show that the abridged operations are, after all, virtually 
those of the longer computation. This is the correct way. 
In the form of a vulgar fraction the question becomes £4245, 
This converted into money, as in Compound Division, gives 
£6, 4s. 102d. 4 as the quotient. Now place £6-245 nearly 
opposite £6, and point out that 6 being the integer stands for 
£6, Find the value of £:245 decimally, adhering to Multipli- 
cation throughout, and as you do so refer to the detailed work- 


© 


— 
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ing in the adjacent example. The same value will thus be 
obtained. Revise the working by the aid of a pointer, and 


£6 °245 i 
= LAs 
= £6245 
1000 
pru 
= 1000) 6245 | £6 
6000 
245 £6 °245 
20 > 20 
1000} 4900 |4s. ————— s,4°900 
4000 
900 
2 —— 12 
1000| 10800 |10d. —— d. 10:800 
10000 > 
° 
w v 
1000| 3200 [fa — a 3°24 _ 1 
3000 a Tom 5 
2QQ = Spt 
Tom ~ 3 


draw connecting lines to indicate the intimate connection be- 
tween the two operations placed side by side. Both modes of 
computation are equally lucid and effective; but the latter is 
the more finished of the two, and should, as a rule, be adopted 
after it is comprehended through the medium of the former 
detailed operation. k 

As a sequel to the above, the mode of finding the value of 
"256 of 2 owt. 2 qrs. might be explained. The ‘Second 
actual manipulations are already known; it is the Tamas 
order anq arrangement of them that have to be indicated. 
Indeed, afters the pupils can do Vulgar Fractions, and the 
elementary rules in Decimals, the teacher's work becomes more 


directive than instructive. Here 2 cwt. 2 grs. ave to be multi- 
(896) 14 
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plied by ‘256. 2 cwt. 2 qrs. may be set down as 2'5 cwt. 
It is easy to multiply this by 256. 

Continue the reduction as in the an- 2cwt. 2qrs. x 256 
nexed example, thus getting as the = 2} ewt., or 2'5 x -256 
result 2 qrs. 15 Ibs. 1022 oz. After 


26 = 2:5 cwb. 

the decimal equivalent of 2 cwt. 2 qrs, "256 

is discovered, the rest of the solution is 150 

but the application of operations already ie 

Known. Should it prove difficult to LST e 
represent the multiplicand in decimal 4 qra. 

form, the multiplier will have to be qrs. 2°5600 

converted into a vulgar fraction, and 28 Ibs. 

the solution effected on the lines of 44800 
Multiplication of Vulgar Fractions. eee) 


The backward pupil should be en- Ibs. 15-6800 
couraged to adopt the plainest mode of ` 16 oz. 
working, tedious it may be yet easily sono 
understood. The smart one, on the other 


a . e "88N 22 ia 
hand, will invariably show a tendency sas Ta = 3 


to take short cuts in his manipulations. 
Speed combined with accuracy ought to be encouraged by all 
means, After the underlying principles of the rule have been 
dwelt upon, in so far as it is judicious the subsequent exercises 
should tend to foster increasing mental activity and greater 
inductive effort. Arithmetic materially strengthens the reason- 
ing faculties. Specimens of a variety of useful problems might 
here be given, but your own acumen and grasp of the physical 
and intellectual capacities of your scholars will guide you in 
selecting such problems embodying the foregoing principles as 
they may reasonably and profitably be expected to perform. 


COMPOUND PROPORTION. 


Compound Proportion is only an extension of the simple rule, 
and one that can readily solve problems by the latter will have 
little difficulty in coping successfully with those of the former. 
The main point of difference is th 


: at Compound Proportion 
involyes the consideration of more 


than one quantity in the 
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first and second terms. While not overlooking the scientific 
aspect of the statement, you will have to lay before the pupil 
a method of isolating the data of the problem with a view to 
facilitate his grasp of the facts, and thereby enable him to 
state the terms with accuracy. The following problem may be 
thus arranged :—“Tf 8 men build a wall 100 yards The Method 
long in 6 days, working 8 hours a day, how many illustrated. 
Yards of wall will 24 men build in 9 days, working 10 hours 
& day?” Write this on the board, and underline the quantities ; 
then put them under the two headings, Given and Wanted, 
keeping pairs of the same name in the same horizontal line. 
This done, it will be obvious that yards of 
wall are required. The x opposite 100 
yards shows this. Hence 100 yards will 


Given. Wanted. 


8 men 24 men 


aco yards x yards 
shes, | 9days be the third term. The first question 
ours 


Snout now is: If 8 men build 100 yards, how 
pany, could 24 men build? Point to the items as you say this, 
The pupils will conclude that 24 men should be the second 
term, and 8 men the first, The next question will be: If 100 
yards are built in 6 days, how many can be built in 9 days? 
More, This also will give the statement 6 : 9, which will 
appear under the preceding items. Finally : given 100 yards 
when they work 8 hours a day, 


sen Q1: men 43 :: IN yards. 
25 wanted how many yards when 


Da; 4 
A oe a8 they work 10 hours a day. 
SSSA: hours Y5 a More; and hence the third and 
3 TE S last statement is 8 : 10. Here 
a explain that it now appears 
125 that each of the first and 
100 second terms is made up of 
2 |125 three items, and that when 
: 562} yards the three are multiplied to- 
5 5 25 gether in both cases, products 


ee He yds. are obtained which resolve the 
; subsequent steps of the calcu- 
lation into a mere exercise in 


= 562} yards, Simple Proportion. This will 
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be at once obvious. But multiplying terms together might be 
a serious operation, so they may be cancelled, as in the ap- 
pended statement, to abbreviate the amount of figuring. When 
this is done, the terms now stand as 2:45::25. From this 
the fourth proportional, 5624 yards, is found in the usual 
way. After working a few similar sums, it will be useful to 
show the pupils how the manipulations may be effected on 
fractional lines. This can only be successfully done by referring 
to the detailed statement which should appear above. Point 
out that 24, 9, 10, and 100 have really to be multiplied to- 
gether, and the product divided by that of 8, 6, and 8. Then 
explain the nature of the cancelling, which, while it is un- 
doubtedly convenient, produces the same result. There is an air 
of finish about this which, when explained after the detailed 
statement, makes it both profitable and attractive. ‘The points 
already noted in the case of Simple Proportion, which are 
essential to the successful treatment of the rule, are still of 
paramount importance, so that further special reference to them 
is unnecessary. The problems which may be set embodying 
Proportion in all its various intricacies and combinations are so 
numerous that they cannot be dwelt upon here. You have 
presented to you the outlines of the first and most important 
steps, a proper grasp of which denotes progress by the pupils. 
It will occasionally be useful to present problems in which the 
first or second term is omitted. It will be found most con- 
venient to take up this rule after Vulgar Fractions, 


SIMPLE INTEREST. 


Simple Interest may easily be taught immediately after 
Compound Proportion. There is a popular method of working 
Interest which is so unnecessarily mechanical and incompre- 
hensible, that the child attaches no importance to the rule 
beyond viewing it as a special discipline in the art of figuring. 
Whatever excuse may apply to a perfunctory task, or to the 
execution of certain legitimate and stereotyped manipulations | 
in a particularly stiff rule, is certainly inadmissible in the 
case of Interést. It admits of being interpreted and manip- 


D mam 


< 
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ulated with much lucidity and precision, when the pupils are 

intellectually equal to the task. Perspicuity is a point to aim | 
at in all instruction. Not only is ability to perform a certain 

series of operations which will produce a desired result to be 

desiderated, but its value is also enhanced if the pupil has a 

rational comprehension of the scientific principles involved. . 
All exercises in Simple Interest should be executed Taught as 
on the lines of Compound Proportion, in order „Compound 
that no error may occur either in interpretation or Proportion. 
computation. Before entering into the working of an example, 
Cony ey: orally to the class some idea of the meaning and 
application of the terms “ Interest,” ‘ Principal,” ‘Terms to be 
“Amount,” etc. Especially urge upon them that explained. 
interest is money paid for the loan of money, and that it is 
reckoned at so much for £100 for a given time. Then write 
this example: “Find the interest on £250 for 3 years at the 
rate of 5 per cent. per annum.” Explain that £250 is the 
money put into the bank for 3 years, and that for The Mode 
every £100 so deposited for a year, £5 is to be of Teaching. 
paid. Per cent, means “for £100,” and per annum “for a 
year.” The question may next be written in full, so as to 
appear as a problem in Compound Proportion, ‘What is the 
interest on £250 for 3 years at the rate of £5 for £100 for 1 
year?” Underline the quantities, and proceed to arrange them 
under the headings Given and Wanted, with a view to facili- 
tate the Stating of the terms. Tt is obvious that the thing 
wanted is interest, so the interest given, namely £6, will be 
Set down first in the third term’s place. Then given £5, the 


Giyen] Wanted. interest of £100, wanted the 
A pinterest, D interest of £250. More; 
lyear — cpa hence £250 is the second 
EN : E5 2: £5 term and £100 is the first. 
sis NOTE RS Finally : given £5 as interest 

2 + l5 :: £5: £37, 10s, for 1 year, wanted how much 

e 15 for 3 years? More; so 3 years 

2|75 will be set as the second term 


Tnterest = £37, 105, and 1 year asthe first. The 
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cancelling and subsequent steps of the solution are precisely 
those of Compound Proportion. The interest required is thus 
£37, 10s. Apart from the fact that there is something 
tangible and rational in such an exercise, this particular mode 
of dealing with the rule will become more and more useful 
. when such a problem as this has to be solved: “In what time 
will £150 amount to £400 at the rate of 4 per cent. per 
annum?”  Rewritten the question will be: “In what time 
will £150 amount to £400, if £100 amounts to £104 in 1 
year?” The stating is now easy; yet this exercise is essen- 
tially illustrative of the value of a teacher in arithmetic. He 
is a pupil of considerable parts who finds out the “catch” in 
the original form of the problem—namely, that £100 amounts 
to £104 in a year. Once it is pointed out, it is a source of 
much satisfaction to the pupil. As the variety of such prob- 
lems is limited, the directive work devolving upon you as 
teacher is necessarily prescribed. Your subsequent scrutiny 
of the pupil’s effort will be to see that it is not performed in a 
perfunctory or slipshod manner. The two main points to keep 
Points tobe in view in teaching Interest are—(1) the question 
observed. has to be rewritten in full so as to make the necessary 
terms perfectly clear; and (2) every problem in Interest is to 
be solved by Compound Proportion. If you make your pupils 


adhere to these, success is almost certain, no matter what form 
the problem may assume. 


CONCLUDING REMARKS ON TEACHING ARITHMETIC. 
In conclusion, a few things might be noted in connection 
with the teaching of arithmetic, Your own bearing and tem- 
The Teacher, P°*@™Ment will have much to do with your success 
as a teacher. You should be resolute and confident 

in your air, showing yourself heartily engrossed in your work 
and thoroughly conscious of its importance. «If this be your 
own feeling, the pupils will not fail to catch the stimulative 
impulse. A bad temper is specially undesirable, «Tt puts your 
own mental equilibrium out of gear, reacts upon the pupils, 
and in their flurry they lose control both of their reasoning 
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faculties and power of manipulating the figures. If you can 
effect little in your calm moments, you may rely upon effecting 
still less when you lose self-control. 

With regard to the pupils, no frame of mind is more con; 
ducive to the speedy assimilation of a rule than that which is 
calm and undisturbed. While it is vigorous it 
should be susceptible and impressible, and you 
should endeavour by your teaching to sustain these qualities. 
Under instruction the pupils ought to be in a condition of 
arithmetical abandonment, and the discipline should be as 
nearly perfect as possible. This branch is of such a nature 
that not a step can be lost, not a link omitted. One rule fits ` 
into the other in the most perfect fashion, the more advanced 
ones embodying the exercise of preceding instruction. Hence 
the reason why every child in the class should devote the fullest 
attention to the teaching. Links that happen to be lost can 
only be picked up by casual reference to them. Unless you 
have absolute control of the pupil’s mind, the methods herein 
advocated can hardly be successfully carried out. The pupils 
Should be so arranged when they work independently that it - 
will be all but impossible for them to copy. When you test 
their progress on paper, clandestine assistance may be prevented 
by using two sets of sums which may be distributed alternately. 
Take every precaution to insure that the pupil is not injuring 
himself and deceiving you at the same time. 

Arithmetic, like most other branches, is mainly taught 
through the eye. This necessitates a teacher and a blackboard. 
Over-pressure is in the majority of cases but a The 
Synonym for non-teaching. Let the models you Instruction. 
work out on the board with the aid of the class be full to the 
extent that every step is clearly stated and obviously leading 
up to the one which follows it. Take care not to load the 
board with subsidiary and irrelevant matter, thereby abstracting 
the attention of the class from the vital points at issue, san 
imparting æ loathsome idea through the startling magnitude 
and complexities of the computation. Wipe off all extraneous 
details as soon as they have served their puxpose. Arrange 


The Pupils. 
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the illustrative problems carefully and methodically. The fact 
that one step hinges upon another proves the necessity for 
adopting a natural order or sequence in the disposition of the 
constituent operations of the solution. Take plenty of time 
with your model, Ever keep in mind that you see the 
rationale, but the pupils don’t, although they are striving, it 
may be, to their utmost to grasp what you are endeavouring to 
put before them as forcibly and succinctly as you can. Your 
language to this end must be simple and homely as Saxon 
tongue can make it. The pupils should not be troubled with 
your diction, but should comprehend at once the idea which 
your exposition is intended to convey. It should likewise be 
noted that upon their grasp of certain points depends the 
pupils’ knowledge of the entire rule. A solution effected 
empirically is always unsatisfactory. A plainly wrought-out 
example should be exhibited till the rule is thoroughly mas- 
tered. It then becomes your function to explain deviations 
from it. Mistakes occurring in the mere manipulation or 
figuring are apparent to the pupil as soon as they are pointed 
out, but an error in the method can only be put right after you 
have enlarged upon’ it on the board. One rule should be 
mastered before another is taken up. So much depends upon 
a knowledge of antecedent operations, that accurate and lucid 
work is impossible without this essential familiarity with sub- 
sidiary computations. Whenever the pupils fail to understand, 
the worl becomes “cramming.” Such terms as “ product,” 
“divisor,” “ratio,” “repeater,” ete., should invariably be ex- 
plained in the order of their occurrence, A certain terminology 


attaches to arithmetic which is inseparable from the language 


you use in teaching ; hence it is important that the vocabulary 


of the pupils should be made as perfect as possible, in order to 
facilitate their comprehension of your explanations. Drill in 
mental arithmetic in almost every rule is- most important, both 
as an exercise in rapid computation and as 
discipline, the benefits of which will crop up 
that is studied. Encourage your pupils to ap 
their difficulties, and take pleasure in giving 


a special mental 
in every branch 
preach you with 
each perplexing 
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element your earnest unstinted attention. If it concerns the 
individual, explain it to him privately ; if the class collectively, 
deal with it on the blackboard. 

Tt is quite inexpedient and unreasonable that a child’s efforts 
in arithmetic should be confined to the study and manipulation 
of abstract numbers. No matter what pains you may have 
bestowed upon the imparting of intelligible explanations, or 
how thorough a grasp the pupil may have got of the principles 
which underlie an accurate solution, you will find him in the 
earlier stages in particular making his calculations mechanically 
yet correctly. Familiarity with a stereotyped rule tends 
towards an artificial mode of handling it. Still at certain 
stages an effort of reason is necessary. When the rule in its 
plainest aspect has been taught, problems bearing upon it 
should be freely dealt with. These, by reason of their in- 
tricacy, supply a certain intellectual discipline ; and while the 
pupil is trained to reason independently, he is introduced to 
such problems as will face him when he essays to grapple with 
those commercial transactions which occur in the daily life and 
experience of individuals. Money—the medium through which 
the interchange of commodities is effected—he may have to 
earn, and what’ more natural than that he should be taught to 
deal with it in its two phases of income and expenditure. This 
demands an effort of intellect and of independent thought, 
which is specially beneficial to the memory. In teaching, your 
am should be to fit the pupil for the sphere in which his life 
beyond the school is likely to be cast, Arithmetic in its 
economic aspect is essentially practical and applied in its 
nature. The ability of the pupil to solve a problem will be in 
exact proportion to his intellectual capacity and power of con- 
centrating his thoughts upon a definite point. It is difficult 
to get scholars to think deeply and to sustain their thoughts 
or a time. Problems bespeak individual exertion. You 
cannot think for the child, though you may determine the 
duration and current of his thoughts. Be studious that what- 
ever you do as instructor—as one well versed in the subject— 
shall be clearly reflected in the efforts of your pypils. 


CHAPTER VI. 


GRAMMAR. 


PART I. 
INTRODUCTORY REMARKS. 


HERE is undoubtedly a proper and natural order in 
which the study of any subject may be pursued, but it 

is often difficult to hit upon it. The English language is 
capable of being studied in at least two distinct ways. It may 
be dealt with in its constituent words, the study of the nature 
and relations of which is popularly called “ parsing ;” or it may 
be considered in its groups of words, expressive of the thoughts 
of the speaker. This may be called the analytical aspect, in 
contradistinction to the other which is synthetical. Perhaps a 
judicious combination of both lines of study will be most profit- 
able and stimulating. The one may be made to assist the 
other. It is hardly necessary to point out that children 
speaking a language have an advantage over those who do 
not, when they come to study it. . Again, children as well as 
adults deal in groups of words expressive of their ideas, nor do 
they give much or any consideration to the nature of their con- 
stituent elements. They know the meaning and application of 


them in their various combinations, and that is sufficient. An 


extensive knowledge of words and their meanings will doubtless 


facilitate expression, while familiarity with the grammar and 
structure of the language will give accuracy to it, as well as an 
air of erudition which humanity is bound to acknowledge and 
respect, A certain amount of thought precedes what is said. 
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_ What a child reads occasions thought, and, as a result, a desire 
to speak or communicate with others. The think- mhe chia 

ing is done spontaneously, unconsciously, and in sen- speaks the 

tence form, as a rule, and he gives expression to his language. < 
thoughts in his thinking vocabulary, so to speak. From the 
first he is accustomed to speak in sentence form. Tt is there- 
fore to be taken for granted that the child can speak; that he 
is possessed of a vocabulary, limited no doubt, but nevertheless 
sufficient to give expression to his thoughts. What he says is 
in sentence form, The teacher, who, it has been pointed out, 
should train him to answer in sentences, is more accustomed to 
hear him speak in the responsive or indicative form than in the 
interrogative. Keep in view then that it is the study of the 
language he speaks to which you are to introduce him. He 
knows the language, he thinks in it, he uses it to tell his 
thoughts, and it is uttered in sentences, Therefore begin with 
what he uses, the sentence, and draw him naturally into the 
study of speech. 

. THE FIRST STEP. 

A pleasant, homely, and encouraging commencement is of 
immense value. Arrange your class so as to get a good view 
of the board, and open the subject somewhat in the form of 
a narrative as follows :—“ Each of you was once a baby, unable 
to speak, and not able to know what your father or mother 
said to you. But by-and-by, because your parents were always 
Speaking to you, you learned to say a word or two, as well as 
to know what was said to you. When your mother said, 
‘Take a drink,’ you came to know what she wanted you to 
do, because she put a jug to your lips as she said the words. 
You also got into the way of thinking about what was said, 
and you began to think of things yourself. As you grew 
older, you learned to tell others what you were thinking 
about. Then you were sent to school to be taught to read 
words in books. These words tell you what other people said 
and did. Next you thought about what you read, and pome: 
times spoke about it. .When you spoke you just said the 
words that you were thinking, Let me show you that this is 
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true. You read about the cat that did not kill the bird, and 
Thoughts after doing so you think ‘she was a very good’cat ;’ 
imply words. hut these are words, so remember then that you 
think in words. Again, when you wish to eat you think to 
yourself, ‘I am hungry.’ You say these words, which you 
thought, to some one, and he knows what you want. Well, 
then, you cannot think without words, and I cannot let you 
know what I think unless I use words. We are now going to 
talk about the words which we use when we think and speak, 
“You see a man cutting a tree, and you think to yourself, ‘The 
tree will fall? [Write it.] If any one is with you, you say to 
him, ‘ The tree will fall ;’ just what you thought. [Repeat the 
sentence very slowly and deliberately, that the class may haye 
time to weigh the statement and accept the idea conveyed. | 
Thoughts But you notice that in this thought there are more 
are spoken. words than one. Everybody thinks in a few words 
at a time, and hardly ever in one word. When you hear the 
school bell ring you think, and perhaps you say to the one next 
you, ‘I must go into the school.’ [Write it.] This also shows 
you that boys and girls say what they think. Older people do 
the same. The rule then is to think first, and then to speak. 
This is as it should be. Now look at this sentence to which I 
point, ‘The tree will fall? You did not say to any one ‘tree,’ 
and nothing more; nor did you say ‘will fall’ only. Why? 
Because he would not have understood what you meant or 
wished him to know. If you had said ‘tree’ only, he would 
likely have said, “What about tree? He would not know 
whether you meant to say, ‘The tree has green leaves,’ or, 
‘The tree will fall,’ Again, if you had only said ‘will fall,’ 
he would not know whether you me 
fall, or the tree was going to fall. If you said ‘tree’ only, or 
‘will fall,’ and nothing more, he would say you were speaking 
The nonsense. So when you speak, a number of words 
Sentence. are required to make sense; and when you say words 
that are sense you are said to make a Sentence. I shall write this 
plainly. [Write ‘A sentence -makes Sense,’ and bid the pupils 
repeat the sentence a few times simultaneously. ] When you say 


ant that you were going to 
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anything about a thing, you make sense or a sentence. Here 
is a piece of chalk. Look at it. You are all thinking about 
it. One thinks, ‘Tt is white;’ another, ‘It is short ;’ and 
another, ‘It writes well? [Write these on the board.] Every 
one of such thoughts is sense, and is therefore a sentence. 
But ‘white, ‘short, and ‘writes’ [point to them], would 
not have made sense without the other words. We have now 
found that we think about things, then we speak about them, 
making use of sentences or sense.” Such will be the nature of 
the introductory lesson, which you can rehearse once or twice 
to make clear the facts summarized in the last sentence. Chal- 
lenge the pupils to make simple sentences about objects you 
name, and invariably write their efforts on the board for the 
observation and criticism of the class. Such a task is easy; 
and while it is enjoyable, its practical utility is considerable. 


THE SECOND STEP. 

Open next lesson by again writing the sentence, “The tree 
will fall.” Reiterate the fact that the statement is sense, and 
is on this account called a sentence. Then continue: “ We are 
Now going to look at the words to see what there is about them 
that makes them sense or a sentence. Here is a book made up 
of leaves ; it is not a book till they are all put together. Here 
is sense or a sentence made up of words; it is not sense or 
a sentence till they are all put together. Now look carefully 
at the words, [Read them slowly.] You notice that there is 
Something spoken about. What is it? ‘Tree.’ [Underline it.] 
And you see also that something is said about the tree. What 
is it? [Read the sentence.] ‘Will fall.’ [Under- The two 
line ‘will fall.’] I shall now draw a line between Parts of the 
‘tree’ and “will fall,’ to show that the sentence is sen ee 
in two bits or parts. Above each of the parts I shall write 
what it is, 


Somethi iken about. Something said about it. 
Tene ee | Sa rt. 
; l : k. If one 
These two pats, then, are in every sentence we spea 


of them is away, the other makes nonsense. T'shall now write 
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in a better way what has to be in every sentence, and you must 
commit to memory what I write— 
Se enne ey oer ee an 

“After this draw a vertical line on the board, put the headings 
above it, one on each side, and after explaining by means of an 
example what you wish the pupils to do, write a noun in the 
subject column, and get from them suitable predicates. Vary 
the exercise by giving a predicate, and soliciting subjects, As 
Soon as a sentence is completed review its essential parts, and 
dwell upon the idea of sense implied in the statement, With 
a little care and considerable practice the scholars will evince 
much success and eagerness in the task. This discipline is 
specially meant to impress upon them the essential fact that 
every sentence consists of two parts. Make them repeat 
simultaneously and even write the two parts—namely, some- 
thing spoken about, and something said about it. These must 


be intelligently grasped before the terms Subject and Predicate 
are explained. 


THE NATURE OF THE SUBJECT AND PREDICATE, 


At next lesson write the same sentence—“ The tree will 
fall ”—and after rehearsing the nature of its two constituents, 
to insure that the pupils remember them, proceed :—“ You 
hear of people going to hear a lecture, or a person speaking 
about something. The something, he speaks about is called 
‘the subject’ [write Subject], for the subject is what he 
speaks about. But you see that the something spoken about 
is part of a sentence, [Point to it.] We shall now give it this 
new name. Let us call it the Subject of the sentence,” Write 
Subject under “ The tree,” to show its identity with the explana- 
tion written above it—namely, “Something spoken about.” 
Then tell them that you are to give them a name for “ Some- 


thing said about the subject.” Write the word Predicate under 


“will fall,” and impress it by simultaneous repetition. It will 


be injudicious to explain its nature too fully just yet, It will 
" be sufficient if, the pupils remember the word, and have a 


| 
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general grasp of its function. The arrangement to be com- 
mitted to memory will appear thus :— 


A Sent abe Something spoken about—Subject. 
oo ence { 2. Something said about it—Predicate. 


This the pupils might afterwards copy on slates. In conelud- 
ing the lesson, put a variety of questions such as these—What 
is a sentence? How many parts must it have? What is a 
subject? What is something said about the subject called? 
Write a list of short sentences, and drill them in detecting the 
two main parts in different positions. When they can readily 
detect these, what is called the Object in the sentence may be 
explained, 
d THE OBJECT EXPLAINED. 

The precise nature of the object can best be arrived at through 
Special reference to the predicate, and after the subject has 
been identified. The predicate, in the sense of a verb, is really 
the backbone of the sentence, for the other parts, as it were, 
cling to it. Tt should generally be detected first, as subsequent 
exposition will show. Perhaps it is the easiest part to hit upon. 
Write on the board, “The cat killed the mouse,” and with the 
aid of the class establish the fact that it is a sentence—firstly, 
because it is sense; and secondly, because there is something 
spoken about as well as something said about it. Then pro- 
ceed: What is spoken about in this sentence? The cat and 
the mouse, [Underline them.] But a sentence has generally 
but one subject. Let us now find out which of the two is the 
Subject. We shall look for the predicate first. The predicate 
was found to be a doing or saying word. What is the doing or 
Saying word here? ‘Killed ;’ therefore ‘ killed’ is the predicate. 
[Write Predicate above it, and draw a vertical line before 
and one after it.] You now tell me that ‘the cat ? is the sub: 
Ject. Why? Because it is before the predicate. That is 
Senerally, but not always, the place where the subject is, I 
am to show you another way of finding out the subject, when 
you know the predicate. Ask the question, ‘ What killed?’ and 
You will answer ‘the cat.’ Asking this helps us to sinl the 
Subject at once. I shall write Subject above, ‘the cat,’ just 
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as I did Predicate above ‘killed; and above Subject I put 
‘what, the little word that helped us to find the subject. 
[Write a few sentences below, and exercise the pupils in ask- 
ing the proper questions suggestive of the subjects, till the task 
becomes impressed and simplified.| Let us now find out what 
‘the mouse’ is, for it also gets a name. ‘The mouse’ tells 
The leading what the cat killed. If I asked, ‘ Killed what?’ you 

Questions. would say ‘the mouse,’ just as you say ‘the cat’ 
when I ask, ‘ What kiled? What was killed is called ‘the 
object.’ [Write Object above ‘the mouse,’ and over it put 
‘ Killed what?’| We have now found that to get the subject we 
ask ‘What killed?’ and to get the object we ask ‘ Killed what?” 
Call special attention to the positions of “what,” which you 
may underline. The position of it is really the key to successful 
analysis. The steps, then, are—(1) Find the predicate ; (2) put 
“what” before it to find the subject ; (3) put “what” after it 
to find the object. Much practice will very soon accustom the 
scholars to put with accuracy the various questions sugges- 


tive of the parts. The above sentence will now appear in this 
form :— 


What killed? | (Doing) | Killed what? 
Subject. Predicate. Object. 
The cat killed the mouse. 


Although the use of “ what” in such connections may sound 
peculiar when names of persons and pronouns form the sub- 
jects and objects, it will be best in every way to adhere to it. 
Thus, in analysing such a sentence as, “'The boy loves his 
sister,” after “ loves ” is identified as the simple predicate, the 
question What loves? will at once suggest “the boy,” while 
Loves what? will lead up to “his sister.” This is all you want. 
» By-and-by a sentence in which the verb contains an aux- 
iliary might be explained. It will strike the pupils as quite 

The Verb Natural in the sentence “The girl was reading a 
containing book” to accept the two words “was reading” as 
an Auxiliary. the predicate in preference to either of them taken 
separately, when the idea would he. less complete, The usual 
questions witk “what” will bring out the “subject” and 
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“object.” At first the pupils should be accustomed to put the 
questions aloud, till aptitude is secured, after which they may 
be asked mentally. o q 

After the progressive form of the verb has been dealt withy 
the passive will occasion a little trouble. In the sentence, 
“My finger was cut by a knife,” the predicate my, 
“was cut” will present no difficulty, nor will the Passive 
question What was cut? fail to suggest “my finger” Verb, 
as the subject. The fact that “a knife” will not answer such 
& Nonsensical question as Was cut what? which the pupils will 
readily view as absurd, will convince them that in such a sen- 
tence no object occurs. 

Complicated subjects and objects must be introduced warily, 
and only after what precedes has been thoroughly assimilated. 
To fill the board with elliptical sentences, such as The 
“The man ...,.. CS hs writes dictation,” ‘The Instruction 
tailor made ...... »” and set the pupils,to supply and &pplied. | 
name the omissions, will be very instructive. Question them 
freely on the words suggested, to make sure that they are not 
guessing, Into the sentences pronouns may safely be intro- 
duced. The pupils’ familiarity with spoken English will enable 
them at once to attach the idea of personality or substantiality 
to the pronominal part. Now that they have obtained clear 
notions of the nature of the subject, predicate, and object in 
* Sentence, it will follow as desirable that they be made ac- 
quainted with the three leading parts of speech—namely, the 
noun, verb, and adjective, 
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It must be confessed that more difficulty will be experi- 
éneed in laying down a rule which will unfailingly enable chil-* 
dren to recognize nouns than in teaching them practically to 
Select them. ‘The possibility of arriving at a comprehensive 
definition, Serviceable at all times and clearly understood, is 
utterly hopeless, In this instance, as on all subsequent occa- 
-Slons, you have to educate the pupils up to a good practical 


definition, by no means exhaustive in its application, yet suf- 
(E0 15 


é 
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ficient to guide those making their début in the slippery field of 
grammar. Now that the analytical exercise has been per- 
formed till the essential elements of the sentence have been 
agrasped, the identification of the subject or the object with what 
is called a nown may be attempted. Write the sentence, ‘The 
man lost his hat at the foot of the hill,” and let the pupils 
analyse it as heretofore, thus making “lost” the predicate, 
“the man” the subject, and “his hat” the object; then con- 
tinue: “ You see that a person is named in the sentence as 
well as some things. [The pupils will readily name ‘man’ as 
the person, and ‘hat,’ ‘foot,’ and ‘hill’ as the things in the 
sentence. Underline each as it is named.} I wish you to 
think about the words I have marked. You can say something 
or make a sentence about each of them. [Let them do this.] 
Well, those words which are names of persons and things, 
and which we can speak about, are called Nouns. [Write 
Noun.| ‘Noun’ means ‘name,’ All these marked words 
which are ‘names’ are therefore to be spoken of as ‘nouns.’ 
[Here pause that the class may accept at leisure this new 
The Noun revelation.] What is a noun, then? Jt is the 
defined. name of anything that can be spoken about.” Write 
this statement, and after the pupils have repeated it simul- 
taneously and written it a few times, let it be committed to 
memory. It is a sufficiently useful definition for a child to 
carry and apply, though it may not be strictly correct. Re- 
hearse the foregoing exposition, using different sentences, till 
familiarity with the new term and its function is attained. 
On the board the sentence should have this appearance :— 


Subject. | Predicate. | Object. | 
The man | * lost | his hat | at the foot of the hill. 
Noun. Noun. Noun. Noun. 


After this, from their having analysed the sentence, the pupils 
will have no difficulty in understanding that either the subject 
or object in a sentence may be a “noun.” TIt will be neces- 
sary to call their attention strongly to this fact, and give them 
time in whicii to digest it. Your exposition may next be ap- 
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plied by asking them to detect nouns occurring in the reading 
lesson. This exercise they will relish, and good progress will 
be made. Acting upon the above definition, they will readily 
enough specify names of objects as nouns; but when the ided 
of substance or tangibility is not present—as in the case. of 
“whiteness,” “justice,” and generally of abstract names—you 
may find them provokingly slow to recognize these as nouns, 
The more you urge the possibility of their being spoken about, 
and the more the knowledge of other parts of speech increases, 
the less difficulty will be experienced in accepting them as 
nouns, For children of slow comprehension or yacillating 
memory any simple mechanical guide to the detection of the 
noun will be helpful. For instance, by referring to abundant 
examples in the reading book, impress the fact that after “a,” 
“an,” and « the,” there is generally some person mhe articles 
or thing spoken about, which of course must be precede the 
* noun, In inverse proportion tothe growth of Noun. 
the knowledge of the function of the noun will be the consider- 
ation of these guiding marks, Intelligent effort will ultimately 
make their aid uncalled for. It is not diflicult to impress the 
fact that names of places are nouns, as well as names of per- 
Sons and things, for the definition is applicable to all three. 
The identification of the predicate as a “verb” may next be 
explained. 
THE VERB EXPLAINED. 

< Write the sentence, “ The man lost his hat.” Set the chil- 
dren to analyse it, thus getting “lost” as the predicate, “the 
man” the subject, and “his hat” the object, as before. Simply 
tell them that you are to give them a new name for “a predicate,” 
and that it isa Verb. Write Verb below “lost,” to associate 
it with the doing or telling word. Then put The Verb 
down what a verb is in the form of a definition, CoS 
thus:—A verb tells something about the subject This can 
be emphasized by reference to the function of “lost” in the 
Sentence. Tè will be well, at the same time, to indicate that a 
verb is a doing or saying word, as in a measure explanatory of 
the real definition, The pupils will commit the definition to mem- 
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ory, till each one can repeat it and gives evidence that he under- 
stands it. In the sentence, “The girl was lifting the cat,” two 
verb words occur. The pupils know from previous instruction 
‘that these constitute the predicate, so they will have little difti- 
culty in accepting each of them as a verb after some explanation. 
~ When the sentence takes this form, “The boy had often 
lost his book,” where the verb is separated from its auxiliary 
Aninter- by an adverb— often ”—you will have to point 
vening out that “often” is not a doing or telling word, 
Adverb. and that therefore it forms no part of the verb. 
Explain further that such a verb as “had” often goes with 
a more obvious one, such as “lost;” hence the real verb or 
predicate is “had lost.” A knowledge of the function of the 
adverb will effectually clear up the matter. A line might be 
drawn round “ often,” to emphasize its isolation from the verb. 
The verb “be” in its various moods and tenses, and, in 
fact, all auxiliary verbs, ave troublesome to beginners. When 
Auxiliary you put before them the sentence, ‘The men were 
Verbs. happy,” the fact that it is a sentence they readily 
accept, because it makes sense ; but the presence of a doing or 
acting word is scarcely self-assertive. In such a case they have 
a difficulty in hitting upon the predicate first; and if they do 
succeed, it is at first more apt to be guessed than not. At 
the same time, it is easy after what has been said to get from 
them that “the men” forms the subject, and “were happy ” 


the predicate, as being the two distinct parts into which the + 


sentence divides itself. By abundant examples and repeated 
expositions you will convince them that although “were happy” 
is really the predicate, as being what is said of “the men,” the 
verb in it is “were,” which is accepted either as a verb by itself 
or as part of one. Nor will they find it difficult to remember 
that the words “is,” “are,” “was,” “were,” etc., are each of them 
often joined to another verb to constitute a predicate, which a 
glance will show them is what is said of the subject. Tt will 
also help them to understand this if you point out that such a 
word as “is” or “are” tells nothing of itself in most cases. It 
is very easy to detect these verbs once the predication parts are 


—— 
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recognized. It will be a useful and by no means a hard task, 
after writing on the board a list of common auxiliaries, and 
explaining and exemplifying their usage, to set the pupils 
to copy and commit the verbs to memory. His consciousness 
that these will be of daily occurrence as he deals with passages 
selected from the reading lesson will be stimulus sufficient to 
induce the child to master them as soon as possible, 

It will not be difficult, and it may be useful at this time, to 
point out that when a verb has an object after it it VOLDA TANS 
is called transitive, and when no object occurs it is sitive and 
intransitive. The terms are more difficult to re- Intransitive. 
Member than the idea conveyed is to grasp. Write them on 
the board, and give special drill to impress their’ significance. 
More will be said of these verbs at a later stage. 

Tt will also be natural to explain here that a sentence con- 
taining a subject and predicate, with or without The simple 
an object, is called Simple. The first,steps in gram- Sentence. 
mar may now be considered taught. The adjective next falls 
to be dealt with, 
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Care must always be taken to insure that the scholars 
understand the definition of the part of speech before they are 
asked to commit it to memory. In the grammar an adjective 
‘ Sometimes defined as “a word which qualifies a noun.” You 
aust not Suppose that by merely repeating this statement till 
lt is remembered, the pupils’ comprehension of it is necessarily 
Suaranteeq, Although the teacher may have an idea Remarks 
of the import of such a definition, it is dangerous to on the 
magine that the interprefation and intelligent ap- Definition. 
Plication of it falls within the capacity of the pupils, in whose 
eeteshe keeps it ringing from day to day. More than one 
meson might be adduced to explain how persistence in the 
Mechanica] and incomprehensible exercise of selection may 
Secure results bearing a semblance of success; but one thing is 
Certain, namely, that the pupils’ accuracy is not by any means 
Attributable to the application of such a definition. Until they 
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get a thorough grasp of the adjective through its function in 
the sentence, no reliance can be placed on what may be deemed 
little better than a series of guesses. No child does or can 
begin his study of the adjective by applying any such enigmatical 
statement. He has to be educated up to a practical definition. 
Approach the subject logically. The children are already un- 
consciously familiar with the effect of the adjective, through the 
daily application of it in ordinary colloquial phrases. It will 
now be natural to give them a conscious knowledge of its 
function through the medium of a complete sentence. 

Write on the board the sentence, “The bad boy cries,” and 
under it, “ A good little girl fell.” Let a pupil or two read the 
sentences, that every one may be satisfied that each group of 

words constitutes a sentence. Then let them be analysed, the 
predicates being detected first, and after these the subjects. 
“Boy” and “girl” will be accurately set aside as nouns; but 
hesitancy will occur when you call attention to the words 
“the,” “bad,” “a,” “good,” and “little.” Wipe off “boy” in, 
the first sentence, and read it aloud without it. The class 
will at once feel that ‘The bad cries” is not a sentence, for it is 
not sense. Impress upon them the fact that “the” and “bad” 
are of no use whatever without the noun “boy,” and that con- 
sequently they are,"as it were, joined to it, and help to make 
sense of what is said. They are thus words added to the noun 
“boy.” Ask some one to read the second sentence after you 
have taken out “girl.” Again it will be obvious that the 
words make nonsense, and that a noun is necessary to which 
the words “a,” “ good,” and “ little” may be added. Summarize 
what you have taught by pointing out that there are certain 
words which are added to nouns, and which make nonsense 
without the nouns, In the next place proceed to establish 
their function or use. Delete “the bad,” and read the first 
sentence without it. ‘ Boy cries” does convey an idea to the 
ils mind, and he at once thinks that some boy is crying. 
oe oting this you will clearly show that by addiag “the” to 
“ boy” yo eat were, point to or pick out a particular ae 
about whom you are telling something; that when you 
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“bad” to “boy ” you are letting the class know more about him. 
The two things to emphasize are these—(1) “the” tells that a 
particular boy is meant, and (2) “bad” lets one know more 
about him than just that he is “a boy.” In the same way? 
point out that in the second sentence “a” added to “ girl” im- 
plies no particular girl, and that “good” and “little” let one 
know more about “ girl” than that “a girl fell.” Rehearse what 
you have said a few times to impress the precise function of 
the adjective, and add a few more sentences containing apt 
examples, which individual pupils should be asked to explain. 
After they have grasped the idea of an adjective being an added 
word, explain that you will now give them a name for all such 
words as are added to nouns. ‘Tell them that instead of calling 
them added words they are called Adjectives. Write Adjective — 
on the board, and let the term be committed to memory at once, 
after the usual method. Follow this up by writing a definition 
embodying what you have discovered concerning it. It might 
run thus:—An adjective is added to a noun, and The ener 
lets you know something about it. Although this tivese A 
statement is ambiguous, it should be accepted as pau. ly 
conveying to the mind the function of the adjective. By: a iain = 
when the pupils parse for parts of speech, you Sy exp. na 
that letting you know something more or less about a oe o R 
thing, as implied in what are called adjectives, is limi ee 
noun, and that therefore an adjective is a word limiting eae 
It is hardly judicious to refer to an adjective Cy a ae see 
word, unless “qualifying” has been explained toi nmp ke 
contents of the above definition, because pupils P "The 
intelligent progress on the strength of such a eas ri 
child must understand clearly the ground he treads j ae 
ceeds. Drill in the application of the definition to the oe 
of adjectives in the reading lesson will soon create W 
familiarity with it. before 
To a out that adjectives occur most eae while 
nouns will be of considerable help to eee ne ai mEt foretne 
in every case ‘a sound acquaintance ara séntences should 
adjective will lead to expectancy. Pp! 
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also be written on the board to test as well as increase the 
pupils’ knowledge of antecedent parts of speech. 

Tt will be well to explain at this point that “nouns,” 
© The Terms “Verbs,” “adjectives,” and such like terms, are called 

“Parsing” “parts of speech,” because they have to do with 
and the words we utter; and further that naming the 
“Analysing.” Parts of speech is called “parsing,” while finding 
the subject, predicate, and object in a sentence is called “ analys- 
ing.” Write these words on the board, and after “ parsing” put 
“noun,” “verb,” etc., while “analysing” will be followed by 
“subject” and “predicate.” This will impress the significance 
of the terms through observation as well as intelligence. 

An example will best illustrate the method of testing the 
pupils’ knowledge. Write the sentence, “The cruel robbers 
killed the two pretty babes,” horizontally on the board. Pro- 

` ceed with the analysis first, and write the terms as you detect 
them. What is the predicate here? “Killed.” What question 
is asked to find the subject? What killed? Name the subject. 
“Robbers,”—and so on. ‘Then take up the parsing or naming of 
the parts of speech, getting from the children that “robbers” 
and “babes” are nouns, “killed” a verb, and “the cruel” 
and “the two pretty ” adjectives, firstly, because they are added 
to the nouns, and secondly, because they let one know some- 
thing about the nouns. After the sentence has been analysed 
and parsed, it should present this appearance on the board :— 


ANALYSING, Subject. | Predicate, | Object. 
The cruel robbers killed the two pretty babes. 
PARSING. Adjectives. Noun. Verb, Adjectives. Noun. 


By means of the above sentence the nature or rather the 
The name of the adjective in analysis might be con- 
Adjective in veniently explained. It would be simple enough, 
Analysis. as the sentence appears, to refer to the absence of 
any analytical term for “the cruel” and “the tworpretty,” and 
to say that all adjectives are called attributes or énlargements in 
analysing; bué it will be preferable, while it is possible, to 


| | 
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work up to such terms as these. Explain that when a person 
is speaking about a thing, or telling something about a subject, 
he is popularly said to be enlarging upon it, and that as the 
adjectives “the cruel” and “the two pretty” let one know. 
something about the nouns, they may be called enlargements. 
Here “robbers” is enlarged by “the cruel,” and “children” 
by “the two pretty.” Upon this call attention to the fact that 
as nouns have enlargements, the subject and object in a sen- 
tence may be enlarged. An ocular demonstration will help to 
fix the term “enlargement” upon the mind after the real func- 
tion of the adjective has been carefully expounded. In the first 
place draw circumscribing lines round “robbers” and “children,” 
then impress the idea of enlarging the subject and object by 
drawing larger lines sufficient to include the attributes as well 
as the nouns. Thus in a double and more emphatic sense will 
the precise idea be conveyed to the mind. ‘The sentence thus 
treated will now haye this appearange :— 


say ware Enlargements of s E Enlargements of ý 
ANALYSING, Subject. Subject. Predicate. Object. Object. 


The cruel : ‘robbers. killed 


PARSING. Adjectives. Noun. Verb. * Adjectives. Noun. 


'Fhe above discipline will satisfy the class that while parsing 
deals with individual words, analysis treats of them in groups 
as a rule. They will also begin to realize that while the nomen- 
clature varies, the functions of the words are fixed. Hence 
what are called “adjectives” in parsing are called “ enlarge- 


. ments” in analysis. Constant questioning will familiarize the 


children with the correct functions of the words as well as their 
accepted terminology. 

Tn a little, pronominal adjectives, which are not quite so 
easily understood, may be introduced. Predicative pronominal 
ones, which most beginners are slow to recognize, and 
may be passed over till the function of the ad- Fred taya 
jective, in its simplest and most unmistakable ee 3 
position, has grown and matured in the pupils mind. 
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You will find little trouble, after what has been said, in 
convincing the class that just as “the,” which occurs so fro- 
quently, is a pointing-out adjective, because it has to do with 
s The something definite, as it is called; so “a” and “an,” 

Articles. from the fact that they do not refer to any particu- 
lar thing, are spoken of as indefinite words or articles. Because 
a knowledge of the function of the word is of infinitely more 
value than ability to call it by a particular term, the name is 
really of minor importance. On this account children may 
reasonably be allowed to call “the” either a pointing-out word 
or a definite article, and “a” and “an” adjectives or indefinite 
articles, 

The ordinary use of “a” and “an” will necessitate some 
‘Vowels and knowledge of the alphabet in its two divisions of 
Consonants. vowels and consonants, Let the vowels only be 
committed to memory, then tell the class that all the remain- 
ing letters are consonants, å 

For a time, at least, it will be best to s 
parts of speech in a sentence, and not of 
“parsing” may be written for brevity afte: 
stood. “ Naming” 
the form of exercis 


peak of naming the 
parsing it, although 
r the term is under- 
the parts of speech is much more applicable to 
e to which the pupils are as yet accustomed. 
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The pronoun is perhaps the most troublesome of all the 
parts of speech to teach, chiefly because its phases are numer- 
ous and its usages occasionally peculiar. The pupils will get 
some idea of its function in the sentence if you explain it by 
means of the blackboard. Write the sentence, “John Smith 
saw James at the well, and John Smith told James that James 
would fall into the well.” Pick out John Smith from the 
class, and prove that the boy before them would not speak like 
that if he came to tell what he had seen and done, Read the 
sentence aloud to impress its absurdity, and after explaining 
that one would know quite well what John Smith meant by 
these words, write immediately below them the sentence as it 
is generally spoken, The two sentences will appear thus :— 


-E 
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John Smith | saw James at the well, and | John Smith | told | James 
T saw James at the well, and I told | him 
that | James | would fall into the | well. 
that he would fall into it. = 


Then proceed: “Both sentences really let us know the same 
thing, but the second one is written as we speak. John Smith, 
you see, speaking of himself, says ‘I,’ and instead of saying 
‘James’ every time, he only says it once, and then puts ‘him’ 
and ‘he’ for James. [Point to this.] Again, instead of saying 
‘well’ twice, he does it once, and puts ‘it’ when it occurs 
again. But ‘John Smith,’ ‘James,’ and ‘well,’ are nouns; so 
you see when we speak we often use words in place or instead 
of nouns. [Point again to the fact.] These words save us the 
trouble of saying the noun too often. Iam now going to give 
you a name for words such as these. ‘They are called Pronouns.” 
Write the word plainly. Explain thgir function once more, and 
let the class remember the term. It will be very satisfying and 
helpful if you point out that the “pro” part means instead of: 
So pronoun” means for or instead of a noun. Now that the 
function has been explained, the definition might be written 
and committed to memory for future guidance. It qe 
might run thus :—A pronoun is a word used for a Pronoun 
noun, and it saves repetition of the noun. Suchade- defined. 
scription, if explained a few times, should be quite intelligible. 
It will be an interesting supplement to the foregoing lesson 
to sift out, with the aid of the class, a pretty exhaustive list 
of the personal pronouns. Pointed sentences, first written in 
noun form, then in pronominal, will simplify the process of iden- 
tification. ‘The double sets of sentences should appear thus :— 


(a) f Jane fell and | Jane | hurt | Jane’s | nose and | the nose bled. 
One would say | Jane fell and | she |hurt| her | nose and it bled. 


(b) f John said that}.John|saw the dogs when| the dogs| were running. 
Pithi pls oe k pees j; 
they |were running. 


One would say" John said that| he [saw the dogs when 


After writing the sentences as above, making vertical lines, and 
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underlining the nouns and pronouns, call attention to the fact 
that the noun is only mentioned once, the pronoun taking its 
place afterwards. The children will thus see that « she,” “her,” 
and “it,” in the_first, and “he” and “they,” in the second 
sentence are pronominal words. At this stage they will 
also be able to gather some idea of the pronouns classified as 

Peculiarity personal and demonstrative. In dealing with the 

of “I” and former class, you must keep in mind that while 

ol it is:the case that the-so-called personal pronouns 
“I” and “you” do not stand for nouns in the name form, 
because “I” names the official relation of the Speaker, and 
“you” the person spoken to—not his name—they have become 
So deeply rooted in the popular mind as pronouns, that it is 
almost impossible to speak of them as anything other than 
personal pronouns, especially at this time. You may therefore 
call “I” a personal pronoun, but refrain from explanations 
just yet. By-and-by the real character of “I” and « you,” in 
their various cases, will be expounded. Again let “he,” “she,” 

Personal “it,” and “they” be committed to memory as de- 

and Demon- monstrative pronouns, Tf it be desired, the explana- 

strative. tion of the term will be easy enough. Write the 

words Personal and Demonstrative side by side, and underneath 
each a few examples to be learned by heart. 

If the scholars have shown Special aptitude in digesting the 
foregoing instruction, you will have little difficulty in giving 
m Relative them some idea of the relative pronoun. The more 

onon, t present, the easier subsequent 
the board, “This is the boy ; 
the ordinary way of talking ; 
nce in this form is incorrect, 
and putting a line Sue a he” for “and the Boya 

5 1t to show for what words “who” is an 
Ere mate ar ae th en 
easy, and if the pupils fail a iv ae cess ey 
to or relates to enous “ph Sak oan toat we yrn 
Gites : oY going before, you will have to 

yourself with merely giving them the term “relative” 


lessons will become. Write on 
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to remember, and trust to the development of their knowledge of 
the parts of speech to make the idea quite intelligible. Under 
Relative write also “which” and “that.” “That” is trouble- 
some, because it occurs in English as three distinct parts of, 


‘speech. At this stage you can hardly hope to train children 


to recognize it as a relative pronoun with. unerring exactness. 
It is only as their knowledge of its usage and of grammar in 
general extends that they will gain confidence and accuracy in 
identifying it through its function in the sentence. 

Although the term “relative” is a bad one, on the ground of 
its insufficiency, it can hardly be dispensed with and a better 
one substituted because of its established position mhe Term 
in grammatical nomenclature ; but a definition and “Relative” 
explanation of the exact character and function of is bad. 
“who,” etc., should be fixed upon, which shall deviate as little 
as possible from the use implied in the term itself. Even with 
all your most studied and careful explanations you will often find 
a section of the children unable to identify pronouns, and indeed 
many of the parts of speech, from the fact that in English the 
same word form may assume a perplexing variety of gram- 
matical phases, each deriving its name from the functional 
position of the word in the sentence. 

It is a good plan to write a list of relative pronouns, and 
then to set the pupils to write and commit them to memory. 
As a testing lesson they may be exercised in naming pronouns 
occurring in the portion prescribed for reading. When a pro- 
noun is detected, the noun for which it is a substitute should, 
if possible, be invariably named. This is especially desirable 
when personal and demonstrative pronouns occur. 

Armed with the above knowledge, the pupils might now be 
introduced to the analysis of a sentence in which The Pronoun 
pronouns appear. The sentence might be written im Analysis. 
in its noun form first, and below in its correct pronominal form 


«thus :— 
(What is said about John Smith) John Smith | tore Jane’s | new dress. 
e 
(What John Smith would say) i tore| her | new dress. 


“ve 
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Explain that the first sentence is what some one might tell of 
John Smith, and that in the second John Smith himself speaks. 
Call attention to the changes which the phraseology has under- 
sgone in the matter of pronouns. Point out that as “tore” is 
the predicate and “John Smith” the subject in the first sentence, 
“T” substituted for.“ John Smith” becomes the subject of the 
second sentence. In like manner “her,” substituted for “J: ane’s,” 
which is the enlargement of “dress,” the object, becomes an 
enlargement also. But it is a pronoun, and as it is here used 
as an adjective, explain that it is called a pronominal adjective. 
Write the name to get it remembered. Review the various 
parts of the sentence in its pronominal form; and that it may 
be clearly understood, rewrite it in such a way that both the 
parsing and analysing terms may be quite intelligible ;— 


ANALYSING. Subject. Predicate. 


Enlargements of Object. | Object. 
I tore her new dress. 
ParstnG, Pers. Pronoun. | Verb trans. | Pron. Adj. Adjective. | Noun. 


After the pupils have assisted you to fix these terms, question 
them in order to make sure that the subject is well understood, 
Similarly deal with sentences in which pronouns are used as 
objects, and introduce a number of different pronominal adjec- 
tives used as enlargements of both subjects and objects. The 


list of such adjectives is so small that it will not be difficult to 
exhaust it. 


THE ADVERB EXPLAINED. 


This is the most convenient and natural point at which to 
introduce the adverb. Write the sentence, “The little boy 
sings the song sweetly,” and elicit from the class th 
it as far as they are capable. Follow this up by making them 
name the parts of speech. Then proceed : “You have told me 
correctly what each of the words is except ‘sweetly.’ You 
cannot tell what it is either in analysing or parsing. We shall 
soon find out. Let us, in the first place, find what word in the 
sentence it goes with or has to do with. “Read tle sentence, 
leaving out the verb ‘sings.’ [One will do this aloùd.] It makes 
nonsense witholit ‘sings.’ Now read it, leaving out ‘the song.’ 


e analysis of 


o 


aye 
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It is good enough sense without ‘the song? So we find that 
‘sweetly ’ has to do with ‘sings,’ for it is of use when ‘sings’ is 
put in, and it tells how the boy sings. ‘Sweetly’ is therefore 
a word added to ‘sings’ to let you know how he sings. It is, 
called by a name which means ‘added to.’ But you remember 
that an ‘adjective’ was a word added to a noun. In this case 
the word is added to the verb, and it is called an Adverb.” 
Write the word, and let it be committed to memory. At the 
same time dwell upon the fact that the adjective goes with the 
noun and is generally before it, while the adverb goes with the 
verb and is frequently after it. The sentence should have this 
appearance on the board :— 


caywary, Enlargements t Enlargement z 
ANALYSING, of Subject. Subject. | Predicate. of Object. Object. —— 
The little boy sings the song sweetly. 
Adjectives Noun, Verb. Adjective Noun. Adverb 
PARSING. added to “boy.” > added to added to 
gong.” “sings,” 
telling how 


Pursue the subject by writing this sentence next, “The very 
bad baby screams dreadfully.” The analysis having been suc- 
cessfully overtaken, and the parts of speech named—“dread- 
fully” being recognized as an adverb added to “ screams,” and 
telling “how”—a difficulty will arise in connection with “very,” 
which will now be ripe for identification. By adopting the 
method of elimination bring out that although “very” looks like 
an adjective added to “baby,” such is not the case, for it does 
not let one know anything more about “baby.” “Very baby 
screams” would be nonsense, hence “ very ” is not an adjective. 
Read the sentence gain, and conclude that “very” has to do 
with “bad,” for it tells “how much bad” the baby is. From 
this establish the fact that “very” is an adverb, going with the 
adjective “bad,” and telling “how much.” Point out also that 
it appears before the adjective “bad.” While the two sentences 
are fresh om the board summarize what you have summary. 
found—namely, that an adverb is an added word ; 
that it is added to a verb or an adjective; and that it tells how 
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or how much. After impressing these facts, write this sentence, 
“ He writes exceedingly well.” First let the pupils name the 
parts of speech, and when “ exceedingly” is considered, prove 
aby reading the sentence with “well” omitted that it is an 
adverb of manner added to “well.” ‘The fact that “ exceed- 
ingly ” is valueless without “well” establishes the necessity of 
Joining it to “well,” and not to any other word in the group. 
“He writes well” is sense, but “He writes exceedingly ” is 
hardly sense. Hence it is the presence of “well” that gives 
“exceedingly” its special functional character. “Well” will 
be readily recognized as an adverb going with “writes,” and tell- 
ing how or the manner in which he writes; and as “exceed- 
ingly” is added to “well,” it is an adverb also, added to “ well,” 
and telling how. You may now point out that an adverb 
may be joined to another adverb. The summarized statement 
- Adverb tells will take this form—(1) the adverb is added to 
“Manner.” verbs, adjectives, and adverbs ; (2) it is generally 
placed after the verb and before the adjective and adverb; 
(3) it tells how, how much, or the manner, 

Write a few more sentences involving adverbs of manner, 
and while the scholars detect them by a scrutiny of the precise 
function of each, let them state the words to which they are 
joined. Practice in filling up elliptical sentences will also be 
exceedingly useful and interesting. At this stage it will perhaps 
be best to speak of the adverb as being added to or joined to 
the other part of speech, because such phraseology appeals more 
intelligibly to the juvenile mind. 


Here it will be natural to pursue the study of the adv 


erb in 
its variety of influences upon the words to which it is joined. 
Cite The different classes of adverbs will thus be brought 


out. This can only be satisfactorily done through 
the sentence. Write, “The man came to-day.” Get from the 
class that “to-day” is an adverb, going with “came.” Had 
the sentence merely been, “The man came,” one could not have 
told when he did so, whether it was a minute orsa year ago ; 
but when “to-day” is added to “came” the tithe is specified. 


Hence explain that “to-day ” is called an adverb of time, arid 
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it is added to “came.” Underline “to-day,” and over it write 
Time. Familiarize the pupils with this class by writing such 
sentences as “I see him often,” “He speaks daily,” etc., in 
which adverbs of time are conspicuous. Then wipe off all the, 
sentences except the first, which should be retained as illus- 
trating this particular kind of adverb. 

Next put on the board, “She sits here,” and after getting 
“here” suggested as an adverb joined to “sits,” and telling 
where she sits, call attention to the fact that by its 
function it tells the “place,” and hence is called 
an adverb of place. Underline it, and write Place over it. 
After impressing this class hy means of a few more examples, 
which can then be removed, take up another kind of adverb, 
Write, “The girl talks very loudly.” Adverbs of manner have 
already been explained, so that the pupils should have no hesi- 
tation in naming “loudly ” as an adverb of manner, telling hovw, 
and going with the verb “talks.” “Very” they also recognize 
as an adverb joined to “loudly.” Make it clear that 
“very” tells how much loudly, and that as “ de- 
gree” means “how much,” “very” may be spoken of as an 
adverb of degree going with “loudly,” the adverb of manner, 
Similarly other classes might be dealt with. Sentences illustra- 


tive of the classification might appear as follows :— 
Drill the scholars in 


“Place,” 


“Degree,” 


Manner. ea imi ri 
(1) The boy writes wel, ———— Manner. making similar short 
Ady, sentences, and let each 
Timo. 3 one name the adverb 
(2) The man came to-day, ——-—— Time. 


in his own statement, 
Place. telling at the same 
(She site pee a E time its ‘kind, and the 
; i plese. word to which it is 

(4) The girl talks very loudly. Degree. added. 
rane Now is the time to 
point out that the adverb is not only an added word going 
with one of three parts of speech, but that its special function 
is to change the meaning implied in the word to which it is 
joined, This has been practically explained already, You will 

(898) 4 16 


Adv. 
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do well, however, to repeat the exposition for a purpose. Then 
point out that a word which changes or alters the meaning or 
force of a word in any way may be said to modify it, modify 
‘being accepted in the sense of alter. Adverbs are therefore 
spoken of as modifying words. This leads up to an intelligible, 
succinct definition, which may be written to be committed to 
memory as clinching all antecedent expositions :—An adverb is 
The Adverb added to a verb, adjective, or adverb to modify the 
defined. meaning. A supplementary statement, which you 
will also write, after rehearsing and collating the facts already 
discoursed upon, might be :—Adverbs tell the time, place, manner, 
and degree. 

As a profitable exercise you might ask the pupils to write 
lists of six or more adverbs of each kind, the words 
being selected from the reading lesson ; or they 

may be set to make short sentences containing adverbs of the 
kind you specify. Both forms of exercise are good. 

It will be of much assistance to backward children if you 

Adverbs point out that adverbs very often end in “ly,” and 
end in “ly.” that when a word ending in “ly” occurs, they may 
consider whether or not it is adverbial in its nature, 

A list of adverbs, which, from their peculiar appearance, are 
difficult to identify in the light of their function in the sentence, 
may be written and committed to memory to save further 
trouble, after an effort has been made to expound them. 

The comparison of the adverb is similar to that of the adjec- 
tive, which will be referred to at a later stage. 

As it is really the single-word adverb in its most obvious 
form which you wish to impress at this stage, you need not 

Adverbial hasten to introduce adverbial phrases, such as, “at 

Phrases. home” and “on the road,” till much familiarity with 
the former is secured. By-and-by, after explaining the meaning 
of “a phrase,” and making certain that ordinary adverbs are 
well understood, you may call attention to the function and 
names of such groups of words. ° 

The adverb in analysis next falls to be consideted, Write the 


sentence, “'Thfs very happy boy sings a pretty song sweetly.” 


Exercises, 


i 
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The scholars will analyse it. When the adverb “very” is reached 
they will tell you that it goes with “happy,” which The Adverb 
it modifies, telling “how much happy.” Then proceed in Analysis. 

»—“*‘ Very” is therefore really a part of ‘happy.’ T shall put æ 
line round ‘very happy’ to show this. Here, then, you have an 
adverb, ‘very,’ modifying an adjective, ‘happy,’ which is an en- 
largement of the subject. In such a case ‘ very happy’ is taken 
as one of the enlargements of ‘boy.’ Now look at ‘sweetly.’ You 
say it is an adverb modifying ‘sings,’ with which it goes. But 
‘sings’ is the predicate. I have now to tell you that in 
analysing, the adverbs which modify the predicate are called 
adverbial adjuncts of the predicate. ‘Adjunct’ Aase aA 
means ‘added to,’ so you see it is a good word, for  aajuncts 
it tells exactly that the adverb is added to or goes _ of the 
with the verb.” Explain that. adverbial adjuncts Predicate, 
are also sometimes called “extensions” of the predicate, 
Write both terms, but point out that as adverbial adjunct 
is the better of the two it will be used in future. The pupils 
should write and commit the name to memory. The above, 
sentence will appear somewhat as follows :— : 


ANALYS- Enlargements Enlarge- Ady. 
eae TR Subject. | Predicate. | ments of | Object. | Adjunct 
i Pen f Object. of Pred. 
This véry happy toy | ahd a pretty sweetly, 


Adj. Ady, Adj. | Noun, Verb Indef, Adj. Adv 
PARS- degree, Trans. Art. manner, 
ING. mod, mod. 
“happy.” “sings.” 


This arrangement is specially adapted to short simple sentences, 
It gives the double nomenclature in the plainest manner pos- 
sible, and enables the pupils to grasp the precise distinction 
between parsing and analysing. The two processes may be 
done separately or conjointly. Both disciplines are valuable. 
The pupils should be accustomed to parse and analyse short 
sentences on slates in the same manner, The exercise, while 
profitable, is interesting, and it has the additional merit of 
being clear and capable of revision almost at a running glance, 


a 
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THE PREPOSITION EXPLAINED. 


The same word is so frequently used both as an adverb and a 
preposition, that to save confusion it is almost obligatory to take 
up the preposition immediately after the adverb. Its nature and 
function can be sufficiently expounded by means of this sen- 
tence, which you will write on the board, “The copy lies 
below the desk.” The pupils will readily name the parts of 
speech with which they are familiar ; but when “below” is put 
before them they will probably call it an adverb of place going 
with “lies ;” or if you have successfully taught the adverbial 
phrase they will likely adopt analytical phraseology, and call 
“below the desk” an adverbial adjunct of the predicate, which 
of course it is. ‘The elliptical test will best bring out the 
prepositional character of “below.” Ask a pupil to read the 
Sentence omitting “the desk.” “The copy lies below” makes 
sense. In this case “below” is certainly an adverb modifying 
“lies.” Rehearse the fact that in English one word goes with 
another, upon which it is often dependent 5 and here point out 
that “the” goes with “copy,” and “copy” with “lies.” The 
second “the” is joined to “desk ;” but what has “desk” got to 
do with? Let some one read the sentence omitting “below.” 
This makes nonsense. So it is plain that “lies” and “ desk” 
cannot go together. To make sense « below” is put in. Show 
by reading the sentence that “below” has more to do with 
“desk ”—t below the desk ”—than with “lies ”—“ lies below.” 
As “below” goes better with “desk” than with “lies,” it does 
not appear to be an adverb. Point out that it is a word put 
before the Aoun E desk ” to show its connection with “lies,” Tb 
ho, he dH Saying he ga eaea 

: i adverbial adjunct of 
“place.” This is further proof that “below” goes naturally 
with “desk,” which it is put before. Now write the word Pre- 
position, and explain that it means “put before.” It should be 
committed to memory. So “below” is a preposition, for it is 
put before “desk,” which is a noun, Extend the use of this 
part of speech by writing the sentence, “The horse fell below 


o 
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the man,” as, “ The horse fell below him,” where “ him” is sub- 
stituted for “the man,” and point out that the preposition is 
placed before a pronoun as well as before a noun. At this 
point summarize the lesson, and besides impressing the term 
“preposition,” emphasize the fact that it is a word occurring 
before a noun or a pronoun. 

From this proceed to point out that as other parts of speech 
occur before nouns and pronouns, it will be necessary to study 
closely the precise use of the preposition. Write, mhe Func- 
“The head of the man was bald,” and select the tion of the 
preposition “of” for special consideration. ‘The Preposition. 
parsing of the other words will not be difficult. Find out what 
“of” goes with. “The head of” makes nonsense, so “of” 
can’t go with “head.” “Of the man” sounds more correct and 
natural. Ask one to read the sentence, omitting “of.” ‘The 
head — the man was bald” sounds strange, and the class will 
feel that the presence of “of” is necessary to make the state- 
ment complete. From this explain that it is clear that “of” 
is a joining word, for it joins “head” to “man,” and shows 
that the one belongs to the other. Here point out that one 
person is said to be related to another, as when it is said that 
James Smith is John Smith’s father. In “the head of the 
fan” it is the word “of” that tells what relation “the head” 
bears to “ the man,” or simply that the head belongs to the man. 
Gathering what you have said, reiterate the fact that “of” is a 
preposition placed before “man,” and that it shows that “head” 
and “man” bear a certain relation to one another. Thus a 
preposition shows that the noun after it has something to do 
with a word—it may be a noun—going before. Thus far you 
have shown that a preposition relates a noun to a noun. Now 
write, “The boy fell on his face,” to illustrate a case where 
it may show the relation between a verb and a noun. The 
pupils will set aside “on” as a preposition, but they will be 
uncertain about its function. ‘Reading the sentence without 
“on” they*will realize its absurdity ; nor will it sound ‘natural 
to read it as, “The boy on his face fell.” This last will show 
that “on” does not join “face” to “boy” —a noun to a noun, 
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Extend your explanation to bring out that it is “fell” (a verb) 
and “face” (a noun) that have to do with one another. To 
impress the fact that “on ” goes with “ face,” point out that in 
analysis “on his face” would be called an adverbial adjunct of 
manner.” Thus you will have proved that a preposition may 
show the relation between an antecedent verb and a noun. 
After carefully revising what has been said, you may then 
write the definition to be committed to memory, after each child 
has made a careful copy of it, and you have proved by question 
and answer that he understands its import and function, It 
The might be thus defined :—A preposition is put before 
Preposition a noun or a pronoun to show the relation of one word 
defined. zo another. Plenty of practice in the selection of 
prepositions, and in showing what words they relate to one 
another, will soon make the scholars able to identify them in 
nearly all their simple single-word forms and connections, 
Most grammar text-books contain a replete list of prepositions, 
which are to be committed to memory—a rather formidable 
Listof task. Although to train a child by well-directed 
Prepositions, instruction to detect a preposition through its pre- 
cise function in the sentence will be of far more value than to 
trust to his remembering with some uncertainty that it occurred 
in a group on a particular page of his grammar, the stereotyped 
list is not to be despised. A knowledge of it implies a certain 
amount of thought, and an exercise of memory, which, while 
sayouring of cramming, is nevertheless serviceable in its prac- 
tical application. But a strenuous effort should be made to 
get the scholars to understand the vse of the preposition before 
you set them to learn by heart a disjointed series of words and 
prepositional phrases. 
As showing the main difference between the preposition and 


the adverb, the following exercise will be particularly beneficial. 
Write these sentences in this order :— 


Prepositions 1. The boy fell down, 
and Ad- 2. The boy fell down the hill. fs 
verbs dis- 3. The boy ran off. 
tinguished. 7 4. The boy ran off the road. 


Xy 


= 
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Then with the aid of the class arrive at the conclusion that 
“down” in the first is an adverb modifying “fell,” and telling 
the “place.” Lay special stress upon the fact that there is no 
noun or pronoun after “down,” which clearly points to its, 
being an adverb. The presence of “hill” in the second will 
indicate the prepositional nature of “down,” which obviously 
connects the noun “hill” with the verb “fell.” In a similar 
manner “off” in the next two sentences should be explained, 
But the main distinguishing feature which should strike the 
pupil at the first glance ought to be the presence or absence 
of the noun, Although he knows the function of the word 
quite well, he has to be taught to apply this test in every in- 
stance. It of itself will determine pretty accurately the pre- 
positional or adverbial nature of the word when the least 
symptom of dubiety is manifested. 

Tt will also be necessary to explain that in analysis such a 
phrase as “down the hill” is called an adverbial adjunct of the 
predicate relating to “ place ; » and were the whole phrase to be 
parsed for parts of speech, it would just be set down as an 
adverbial phrase of “place,” while “down” parsed by itself is 
a preposition before “hill,” and joining “hill” to “ fell.” 

But the adverbial adjunct of the predicate must not be mis- 
taken for the prepositional phrase, which being adjectival in 
its usage, is an attribute of some substantive. The 
After writing the sentence, “The bird on the wall Adverbial 
was shot,” let the pupils analyse it. If you ask aaor 
them what “on the wall” is, they will probably from the 
answer, an adverbial adjunct of the predicate “ was Prepositional 
shot.” Point out that tlie question is, What does Phrase 
a 4] 0 x R ith “bird” (Adjectival). 

on the wall” go with? Does it go with 
or “was shot”? Is it “the bird on the wall” or “on the wall 
was shot”? Putting it this way will emphasize the fact that 
the former is correct. You will thus be able to show that “on 
the wall” is not an adverbial adjunct of “was shot.” This 
being settled, point out that it is a phrase, having the pre- 
position “on™ in it, which indicates the relation of “bird” to 
“wall,” and not of “was shot” to “ wall.” Hence it is a pre 
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positional phrase. By means of another example, “The walks 
of the garden are pretty,” prove that “ of the garden” goes with 
the noun “walks,” and is also a prepositional phrase. ‘The 
adjectival nature of the group will be easily understood if you 
explain that “the walks of the garden” may be-rendered “the 
garden walks,” where the phrase has been converted into its 
adjective form “garden.” In summarizing, point out that the pre- 
positional phrase joined to the verb is adverbial in its nature, while 
such a phrase going with a noun is adjectival, In the former 
sentence the phrase might be shifted to illustrate both usages, 
The treatment, of the prepositional phrase in analysis may 
now be considered. It has already been recognized as ad- 
The verbial in its nature as well as adjectival. But the 
Prepositional pupils know that adjectives go with nouns, which 
Phrase in they limit, and also that adjectives are synonymous 
with enlargements. Further, adjectives go with 
the subjects or objects of sentences ; hence prepositional phrases 
may reasonably be expected to be attached to subjects as well as 
to objects. Write this sentence to illustrate the point at issue, 
“The bird of the lady ate the seeds of clover in its cage.” All 
explanations regarding the relations of words should be elicited 
vive voce from the class, and only those terms noted which, 
while sufficient for identification, will not give the specimen a 
crowded or bewildering appearance, 
clature is self-explanatory, 
The undernoted markings, 
should also be adopted. 
accepted by way of parsin 


Analysis. 


The analytical nomen- 
and may be written almost in full. 
which show the proper grouping, 
The following statements may be 
y g:—“The,” the definite article or 
demonstrative adjective, limiting or pointing to “bird.” 
“Bird,” a noun, “Of” a Preposition placed before “lady,” 
and showing the relation of « the bird” to “the lady.” “The” 
(as before), limiting “lady.” “Lady,” a noun. “ Ate,” a verb 
transitive, its subject being “bird,” and its object “seeds ;” and 
soon. Treated analytically the sentence might be divided into 
four principal paris by vertical lines; then the groups or 
phrases should be marked off “Of the lady ” sliould be recog- 
nized as a prepositional phrase of adjectival force added to 
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“bird,” which it enlarges; while “of clover” is, for a similar 
reason, an enlargement of “seeds.” ‘In its cage” goes with 
“ate,” not with “clover,” and hence it is adverbial in its nature, 
and refers to “place.” Before leaving off point out that “the, 
seeds of clover” might be written “the clover seeds,” where 
clover” would clearly be an adjective added to “seeds.” This 
will easily convince the pupils that a noun may sometimes 
take the place of an adjective. The sentence thus dealt with 


will appear as follows :— 


Enlargo- a, 
AxaLrysıxa, mentof Subject. Eolarenent of 
— subject subject. 
Lhe bird of the lady 
PARSING. Def. Art, Noun. Prep. Def. Noun. 
1 Art, 


Adv, adj. of Pred. 
“Place.” 


in its cage 


Prep. Adj. Noun. 


Pron 


Enlarge- 
mont of Object. Pageernent 


Object. 
the of clover 
Prep, Noun. 


Def, Art. 


AxaLys-  Predi- 
ING. cate, 


Noun. 


PARS- Verb 
ING. Trans. 


Drill on parsing and analysing similar sentences written on the 
board will be necessary before the pupils are set to tackle 
specimens selected from the reading lesson. As the sentences 
become longer and more involved, you will find that the hori- 
zontal arrangement is not always sufficient, and that by-and-by 
a vertical form will have to be adopted; but of this again. 
Referring to the exemplifications on the board, you will impress 
these facts:—1. A word may be a preposition or Points to 
an adverb, according to its function in the sentence. Emphasize. 
2. A word which is generally a noun may be used as an ad- 
jective. 3. A prepositional phrase (adverbial) modifies the 
verb with which it goes, 4. A prepositional phrase (adjectival) 
limits the neun to which it is added. f 
In a little such expressions as “according to,” and “in con- 
sideration of,” will have to be classified as prepositional 
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phrases, having in themselves the force of prepositions. They 
will be readily understood, provided the nature 
and usage of the simple one-word preposition has 
been thoroughly comprehended. 


THE CONJUNCTION EXPLAINED. 


The character and function of the conjunction should next 
be demonstrated through the medium of the sentence. Tt will 
be agreeable to the pupils to tell them that this may be called 
the last of the parts of speech. Write, “The toy broke — the 
child cried,” leaving a space for the word omitted. Call atten- 
tion to the fact that these two statements, which the pupils will 
be convinced are sentences, do not appear as they are spoken. 
Some one will readily suggest “and” as the word left out. 
Write it, and draw a line round it. Then emphasize the idea 
of its being a joining word, necessary to complete the whole 
statement. Again, write below the last the sentence, “ You 
can stare — I don’t care.” “ But” will be offered as the missing 
link, while some will possibly suggest “still” and “only” as 
words which may aptly fill the gap and make the sentence 
natural. At present you may designate a sentence any arrange- 
ment of words which contains a distinct subject and predicate. 
“T saw — he fell,” will at once suggest the omission of such join- 
ing words as “that” and “where.” When the pupils have gota 
clear notion of the Joining force of such words by means of the 
above examples, tell them that the name given to each of them 
is a conjunction, Write the word, and explain by reference 
to a railway Junction or the union of two streams, that the 
term conjunction is quite appropriate when applied to such 
words as have a connective function to perform. 

_ After this it will not be difficult to show that conjunctions 
Jom nouns or pronouns as well as sentences together., Such 


Phrases. 


The sentences as «Johi and James came to-day,” 
eon “ He killed hares and rabbits,” will illustrate this. 
efine 


The following definition shoul 
copied, and committed to memory : 
or sentences together. 


d then, be written, 
—A conjunction joins words 


f 
| 
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As a valuable exercise on this part ‘of speéch, a number of 
sentences having the conjunctions omitted might be written on 
the board. The elided words the pupils should supply till the 
precise function of the conjunction becomes firmly rooted in 
the mind. To show that the union may be effected by a 
‘conjunctive phrase, write a sentence in which the nouns are 
connected by “as well as.” 

Again, a list of conjunctions might be given, and the pupils 
asked to construct sentences which will illustrate 
the use of each. ‘This is preferable to committing 
the list to memory. : 

Although “which,” “whose,” “what,” and such like words, 
are practically connecting ones, it will be injudicious to refer 
to them as such at this stage. Let your pupils Joining 
call them by the terms they have already learned, Words. 
and reserve scientific generalizations for minds of stronger 
intellectual capacity. 

But it will be possible, and in a Measure desirable, to aug- 
ment still further the pupils’ knowledge of the conjunction ; and 
now it will be well to explain the nature of the “conjunctive 
adverb,” which will be of frequent occurrence and somewhat 


Lists. 


perplexing. : 

Write, “ We saw — he was killed.” The class will supply 
the missing word “where.” Below it write, “I asked — he 
would be ready,” and “when” will be suggested as The Conjunc- 
satisfying the sense. It will strike the scholars tive Adverb. 
that “where” and “when” are conjunctions. But they have 
hitherto been accustomed to consider them adverbs of “place” 
and “time” respectively. You may now indicate the double 
function of each, making clear that as they partake of the 
nature both of conjunctions and adverbs they may reasonably 
be called conjunctive adverbs. Supply other examples and simi- 
lar interpretations. Sentences containing simple adverbs, con- 
junctions, and conjunctive adverbs, may be selected from the 
reading book, and the pupils exercised in detecting and explain- 
ing them in their various situations and connections. When 
they show aptitude at this task, although it is not by any means 


= 


` and satisfy th 
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imperative just yet, as the topic is so nearly exhausted, and as 
the pupils will be found to experience no particular difficulty 
in dealing with this part of speech, a simple classification will 
not be difficult to comprehend and remember. 

After writing such a sentence as, “The way was Jong, and 
the snow was deep,” call attention to the fact that the two 
(@) The co- sStatements—namely, “The way was long,” and “the 
ordinative snow was deep”—have no connection, or have 
Conjunction. nothing to do with one another so far as the mean: 
ing is concerned. The way might be long although the snow 
was not deep, and the snow might be deep although the way 
was not long. Put the word “independent” on the board, and 
explain that a person is said to be independent when he has 
everything of his own, within himself as it were, and has no need 
of help from another, From this, show that as these two sen- 
tences express distinct ideas, they may be called independent 
sentences, Then make known that a word joining independent 
sentences is called a co-ordinative conjunction. Write these 
words, which should be committed to memory, and impressed 
by means of a few pointed sentences connected by “and,” “but,” 
“either,” etc. When the subordinative class is explained, the 
nature of the co-ordinative will be particularly emphasized. 

In the sentence, “T will come, if you will wait for me,” “if” 
will be easily recognized as a conjunction. Show that here the one 
@) The Sub- complete statement is “ T will come,” while the other 
aa is, “you will wait for me ;” but that the coming en- 

* tirely depends upon the waiting. The one thing is 


not to happen without the other; so the two are, as it were, 
bound together, 


poun The one is in fact dependent upon the other 
in this case. Again write, “I am happy because I am warm,” 
c e class that as the happiness is dependent upon the 
being warm, the one sentence is also dependent upon the other. 
Then tell them that when the conjunction connects two dependent 
sentences it is called a subordinative conjunction. A variety of 
sentences will illustrate conjunctions of this class, əf which “if” 
and “ because,” as in the above sentences, are examples. The con- 
junction may ow be considered taught for all practical purposes. 
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THE INTERJECTION EXPLAINED. 


Although the interjection can hardly be called a part of 
speech, it must not be overlooked. It occurs so rarely, and is » 
in itself and usage so peculiar, that a brief allusion to it will be 
sufficient to establish its grammatical character. It is easily 
recognized, Liberty is taken to quote what Dr. Fitch has so 
aptly said of it in his “Lectures on Teaching,” p. 264. ‘The 
interjection is in fact not a part of speech at all, but as Horne 
Tooke called it, ‘the miserable refuge of the speechless,’ It is 
the one form of human utterance which obeys no law, and is 
closest akin to the screams of a bird, or to the growling of a 
dog; and we never use it unless for a moment we part with 
the privilege of humanity, descend to the level of the lower 
animals, and cease to use organized language altogether.” 

The eight parts of speech have thus been touched upon. The 
adverb, preposition, and conjunction, have been pretty fully 
dealt with. The pupils are able to analyse an ordi- foregoing 
nary simple sentence, and to tell the parts of speech Instruction 
of which it is composed. A fuller acquaintance with summarized. 
the noun, pronoun, adjective, and verb will now be desirable. 
Hitherto the word “sentence” has been invariably employed 
where “clause” would have been more appropriate ; but as the 
pupils are merely becoming familiar with English in sentence 
form there is no special reason why “sentence,” which has been 


- used from the first, should not have been occasionally spoken of 


where “clause” will in future be more correctly adopted, 


PART I. 


THE GRAMMAR TEXT-BOOK. 

In the earlier stages a grammar text-book is of very little 
value to the pupil. Tt is only after it can be interpreted by 
him that he will derive benefit from its perusal. Tt will be 
best, therefore, to introduce him to grammar without putting 
into his hands a repulsive compendium of avidities, By-and-by 


e 
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he will take kindly to the book, which will help to lighten your 
teaching, though it will never dispense with it. The study of 
the grammar text-book must never be allowed to create anything 
like abhorrence in the pupil’s mind. Its purpose will be best 
served where the teacher makes its contents to some extent 
equivalent yet supplementary to his own instruction. Tts aid 
is analogous to that given to the weak man by the staff upon 

which he leans. Much of its real value will lie in 
Its Function. . 3 5 3 ur 

its supplying good, serviceable, and intelligible de- 
finitions, couched, if possible, in the same language as those 
already arrived at; succinct and sufficient classifications which 
readily catch the eye; plain but full paradigms of verbs; lists 
of parts of speech to which independent reference may be made 
at any time, and Copious exercises illustrative of the topic 
under consideration. ‘The language should be clear and simple, 
and specially adapted to the intellectual capacity of children. 

Should circumstances necessitate your putting full and com- 
prehensive grammars into the pupils’ hands, you must exercise 

Selection the greatest discretion in selecting portions suitable 
occasionally for study. A grammar may be so full of details 
necessary. that it will occupy the child’s whole attention to 
master its contents. It is in any case injudicious, as well as 
unnecessary, to ask him to get up everything as it occurs at the 
first perusal of the book, The manual may be constructed to 
suit every grade; so keeping this in view, you cannot expect the 
pupil to get up or even to grapple with matter which it would 
be to the credit of more advanced scholars to comprehend. 

But for all this, very satisfactory results are possible of 
attainment without any text-book at all. The book has the 
great advantage of saving time when itis judiciously used. 
Lucidity can most effectively be supplied by the teacher who, 
if thoroughly conversant with the elements himself, can impart 
a much more agreeable and intelligent grasp of the subject than 
any manual can supply. The schoolroom rather than the home 
is the proper place for linguistic study, which, to be pleasant 
and successful, necessitates the guidan 


3 ce and “superintendence 
of an intelligent, well-informed, and sympathetic mind. 


¢ 
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THE CLASSIFICATION OF NOUNS. 


The classification of nouns may next be taken up. After 
what they have been taught, the pupils may be credited with 
ability to detect the nouns occurring in any ordinary sentence. 
The idea implied in “classification” should be explained. 
Take a number of coins or objects of different kinds, and 
convey to the pupils the significance of the term by arranging 
them in separate heaps, each of which you may designate a 
class. Then explain that there are different kinds of nouns, 
and that they can be arranged under certain heads or classes ; 
hence they are said to be classified. The following arrange- 
ment will be serviceable :— 

(1) Persons...John, Mary. Then after writing 
(2) Places.....London, Stirling. it On the board and 
pointing to the 
items as you pro- 
ceed, show that 
names of persons 
and places, or such words as are always spelt with a capital 
letter, are called proper nouns. The second class contains 
common nouns, such as “boy,” “cow,” “book,” which are 
names of ordinary objects. ‘To these might be added abstract 
nouns, or such as are derived from adjectives. “Justice” is 
derived from “just,” and “whiteness” from “white” The 
third and last class is made up of collective nouns, which, as 
the name implies, refer to objects taken together or collected 
in'groups. Revise the classification a few times, mne Exercise. 
giving pointed explanations as you proceed. Bid 

the scholars repeat the classification simultaneously, make copies 
of it, and finally commit it to memory. Then set them to 
specify the nouns you name, or as an alternative exercise let 
them classify the nouns occurring in the reading lesson for the 


day. 


1, Proper{ 
Novns. < 2. Common....... boy, cow, book. 
and Abstract...justice, whiteness. , 


3. Collective......army, flock. 


a THE GENDER OF NOUNS. 


The gender of nouns is easily taught. Make the pupils con- 
sider the fact that they speak of a “boy” as “he,” of a girl 


g 
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as “she,” of a “horse” as “he,” and of a “mare” as ‘‘she.” 
Tell them that “boy” and “girl” are of different sexes, as 
Masculine Well as “horse » and “mare.” The noun “boy” 
and Femi- is said to be of the masculine gender or kind, while 
nine. « girl” is said to be of the feminine gender. From 

this, explain that when we can use “he” instead of a noun, it 
is understood to be masculine, and when we can use “she” for the 

_ noun, itis feminine. Again we may say that boys are males, and 
girls females. Draw out the following table, and note the facts 


while they are being arrived at from usages familiar to the 
class :— 
‘1, Masculine (HE) boy. 
Common (HE or SHE) 
child. 


3. Neuter (neither HE nor SHE) (1T) book. 


Genper./ 2. Feminine (SHE) girl. 


Next impress the main idea—namely, that when one can put 
“he” for anoun, itis masculine, and when “she,” it is feminine. 
Nectar Then write the sentence, “ This is the book, but it 
* is torn,” and call attention to the substitution of 
the pronoun “it” for the noun “book.” Point out that as 
neither “he” nor “she” is ever said of “book,” it is neither 
masculine nor feminine; that when “ dit” can be put for the noun, 
it is said to be “neuter,” a word which means “neither,” and 
is here employed because the noun is neither masculine nor 
feminine. Let them keep in mind, then, that when the noun is 
spoken of as “it,” itis of the neuter gender, Point out that 
this usage applies to all nouns that have no life. By your 
tabulating the facts and revising them a few times, the pupils 
will become familiar with the terms and their import, and will 
be able to give numerous examples illustrative of each gender. 
You may now refer to such a word as “ child,” which will 
be somewhat perplexing at first. It will be intelligible to 
fae the class if you explain that “child” may be either 
masculine or feminine, because either “he” or “she” 
may be substituted for the noun. Other examplestare, “ beast,” 
“pig,” and “friend.” Tell them that in parsing’ one may say of 
each of these that it is of either gender; but for convenience the 
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word “common” is used to mean that the noun is either 
masculine or feminine: hence “child” is spoken of as being of 
the common gender. At the recapitulation exercise impress 
these simple ideas hy pointed allusion to the table just com- 
pleted. Later it will be well to explain that the actual ob- 
jects themselves are either of the male or female sex. Your 
instruction should next be followed by a practical and supple- 
mentary exercise. Write alongside of the table a The 
long list of nouns, and ask the pupils by turns to Exercise. 
name and explain the gender of each. The correct gender 
thus arrived at, you will note by putting M. F. C. or N., as the 
case may be, after the noun. The classification should finally 
be carefully copied, and the books kept handy for reference or 
rehearsal at any time. It may easily be committed to memory, 
and practically applied in distinguishing the genders of nouns 
occurring in the reading lesson. 

Thus far you have laid an apparently solid foundation in 
gender; but you must keep in mind that in thus treating the 
subject you are but instructing your pupils in what gender is 
has become conventional and popular in the matter Con- 
of grammar. At a later stage it will be undesir- ventional. 
able to overlook the fact that there is really no such thing as 
gender popularly so called. This is worthy of consideration.. 
Were one to lay little stress upon the idea of gender in its, 
ordinary acceptation, it would be difficult to condemn a step 
which at first sight may appear to be somewhat extreme. 

With regard to the genders of such nouns as “sun” and 
“moon,” it must not be forgotten that the same Genderof 
principles which fostered the genders of these in “un,” 
classical times may have exerted their influence in “Moon,” ete. 
English to produce the same natural results. 


THE NUMBER OF NOUNS. 


It will in the next place be proper to treat of the “number” 
of nouns. Referring to the pupils’ own way of speaking, you 
can easily get them to understand that when such a word as 


“boy ” is uttered, one is meant, and that “ boys” is used when 
(890) Ti: 
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more than one is referred to. Write the two words on the 
board, and call attention to the addition of the letter s to 
“hoy” when more than one is spoken of. Let them. under- 
¿stand that these changes have to do with “numbers ;” that one 
is sometimes spoken of as being “single,” and that “ singular” 
is pretty much the same as “single.” Then say that when one 
or a single one is mentioned it is said to be in the singu- 
lar number. The number of “boy” is singular, for only one 
is referred to, When more than one—as “boys ”—is spoken 
of, the noun is said to be in the n 
plural number. The tabulated 1. SPOUT aly 
facts which you have explained Nuwnrn. 
will now appear as annexed. 
Reiterate the fact that when the 


noun applies to one object it is singular, and that when it in- 
cludes more than one it is plural. 


This leads up to a consideration of the various forms in which 
the plurals end, ‘These may be handled on known ground, 


Exercise in Write on the board a long perpendicular list of 
the Forma- singular nouns, which should contain such words as 
tionof c man,” t fox,” “dish,” ‘ potato,” ox,” and « lady ;” 
Murals. and elicit from the pupils themselves the correct 
plural forms which they use every day.. You adopt the proper 
and natural method of teaching grammar b; 


y dealing with words 
quite familiar to the class, and to the peculiarities of which 


attention has merely to be called to insure an intelligent ac- 
quaintance with them. By making short elliptical sentences viva 
voce, and allowing the pupils to supply the plural forms omitted, 
which you should write opposite the singular forms, you will 
encouragingly convince them that the formation of plurals is 
quite a simple matter. They are accustomed to use them from 
their cradles, and hence the facility with which they ought to 
recognize them. For instance, point to “ man,” the first noun 
on the list, and say, “The ...... were at the church,” The 
pupil on being challenged to supply the requisite noun, will at 
once suggest “men,” which you will put in thet plural column. 
Again pointing to “lady,” say, “The ....., were pretty ;” and 


«+. boys 
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some one will likely suggest “ladies” without any hesitation. 
After finding a plural, it will be useful and interesting to call 
attention to the modification which the singular form has under- 
gone, and note in a sort of third and last column the letter ors 
letters which have given the plural its characteristic spelling. 
The list having been exhausted, revise the row of endings: or 
terminations, as well as the alterations in the spelling. It will 
then be easy to show that the common termination is s, which 
is added to the singular to"make the plural; that nouns ending 
in sh, ch, œ, or 2—in fact, all those having a soft or sibilant 
sort of ending in the singular—take es in the plural. Again, 
others, such as “man,” “foot,” “tooth,” will appear with their 
vowels modified, and no s added in the plural. The peculi- 
arity of nouns ending in y should be dwelt upon. The 
bulk of exceptional cases should be illustrated on the board. 
An exercise such as the above removes everything of a deter- 
ring nature from the study, The,pupils are interested, and 
take kindly to the lesson. ‘They are effectively convinced that 
they are already by no means unacquainted with nouns in their | 
two numbers. ‘The fact that such words as “tongs,” “shears,” 
and “scissors” are plural will be readily accepted. The dual idea 
implied in each, and its distinctly plural appearance and sound, 
make the pupils at once think of it as plural. When grammars 
are used, the rules for the formation of plurals may be pre- 
scribed in suitable portions to be learned by heart—a task 
simple and enjoyable enough after the above explanations. 
Thus in a very short time may “number” be attractively and 
intelligently taught. 

In teaching, the following points should be kept in mind :— 
1. The scholars are familiar with the majority of plural forms, 
because they use them in daily parlance. These points to 
are, as a rule, the most irregular, and here the pupil keep in 
has an advantage. 2. This should determine your 
method of teaching. You have to formulate and summarize 
what the stholars are unconsciously familiar with, 3, Never 
prescribe rules to be committed to memory till you have given 
an intelligible explanation of them. 4. Should the plural of a 
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noun be forgotten, invariably induce the pupil to recover it by 
supplying a simple sentence in which the noun is suggested, 
though omitted. Mention the singular form before you make 
the sentence. 5. It is not necessary or desirable to give ety- 
mological reasons for the formation of irregular plurals at 
this time, 

THE CASES OF THE NOUN. 

After “number” has been mastered, “case” might be explained. 
First, by means of a few examples, call attention to the different 
forms which nouns assume in various connections. Then write 
these two sentences, the one under the other—“ The dog chased 
the cat,” and “The cat scratched the dog.” When the pupils 
analyse them, you will point out the transposition of “dog” and 
“cat” in the sentences, thus arriving at the conclusion that the 
same noun may be either the subject or object ina sentence, In 
both situations the spelling is the same. Upon this tell the class 


Nominative that when the aoun is the subject in the sentenee, 
Case. 


it is said to be in the nominative case, or nomina- 
_ tive form, for “case” just means “ form,” 


Write Nominative 
under “ 


cat” in the second sentence, Again show that when a 
Objective noun is the object in the sentence it is said to be in 

Case. the objective case—« object” and « 
almost literally the same. Write Objective unde: 
the lesson, dwelling upon the fact that “dog” 
ative case in the first Sentence, and in the objective in the 
second, while “cat” also changes its case in the two sentences, 
The second sentence will appear thus :— 


objective” being 
r dog.” Revise 
is in the nomin- 


Subject. Predicate. Object. 
The cat scratched the dog, 
Nominative © Objective C, 


Now take up the plural forms. Write, “The caps fitted the 
boys,” and below it “The boys liked the caps.” Refer to 
“caps” and “boys” as being plural, and then deal with them 
precisely as you did with “cat” and “dog” in the previous 
examples. Here again the spelling is unchane 


ged in both cases. 
The class will now realize that there is a nominative and an 


a 
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objective case in the plural as well as in the singular. You 
may next proceed to write the declension of such a noun as 
“dog,” in so far as its cases have been determined. Leave 
, room for the introduction of» 
Singular. Plural. È 5 
Nom. t dogs the possessive case, which may 
dogs’ be located after it is dis- 
dogs covered. The form “dog” thus 
appears in the nominative and objective case in the singular, 
and “dogs” in these cases in the plural. Then point out that 
you have left space for a case which has not yet been spoken 
of, and which is generally located between the nominative 
and objective in the written declension of the noun. Possessive 
Write the sentence, “The dog’s food was eaten by Case. 
the woman’s cat,” and call attention to the presence of s 
at the end of “dog’s” and “woman’s,” with a comma before 
and above it in each instance. But what do “ dog’s food” and 
“woman’s cat” let one know? ‘The former means that the 
food belonged to the dog, or, in other words, the dog possessed 
the food; the latter, that the woman possessed the cat—the 
woman’s cat. To possess a thing is to have it. Now explain 
that because the dog possesses food, and the woman a cat, the 
nouns ‘dog’s” and “woman’s” are said to be in the possessive 
case. Write this in its proper place—the second—and proceed 
to dwell upon the s added in each instance, which is charac- 
teristic of this case. Give the comma the correct name—* apos- 
trophe.”* Write it, and let the pupils repeat it simultaneously a 
few times; then summarize what you have taught—namely, that 
although the noun has an s added to it, the idea implied 
makes it singular, of which the apostrophe before the s is 
generally the index, and that as possession is denoted, the noun 
is said to be in the possessive case. Put “dog's” in the place 
of the possessive singular. 

At this point the characteristics of the possessive case, plural 
number, should be pointed out. Write the sentence, “The 
dogs’ heads°were very small,” and with the aid of the class 
educe these facts—first, that “dogs” in this case is plural, 
because “heads” are spoken of, implying a number of dogs ; 
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secondly, that as the dogs possess the heads, “ dogs’” is in the 
possessive case. “Dogs” is thus possessive and plural. Call 
attention to the position’ of the apostrophe after the s, which 
denotes this. Write “dogs” in its place in the model, and 
impress the fact that when the noun is possessive and singular 
an apostrophe is put before s, and when possessive and 
plural after it. Thus the three cases of the noun may be 
intelligently arrived at, antecedent information and common 
sense leading up to the acquirement of new facts. Revise the 
subject, and as you do so impress it by means of question and 
answer. Decline other nouns on the board, and afterwards 
write a number of sentences, and challenge the pupils promiscu- 
ously to come forward, mark apostrophes, and give reasons for 
so doing. Thus they will come to realize that the position of 
this little mark determines the meaning conveyed by the 
phrase. Once familiarity with a regular noun has been secured, 
the declension of irregular ones should be taken up. So long 
as the pupils know the plurals and the declension nomencla- 
ture, they can hardly fail to state them correctly. When suth 
nouns as ‘‘men’s” or “ feet’s” occur, point out that as these do 
not end in s in the nominative plural, the apostrophe is put 
before s in the possessive. The peculiarity is so striking 
that it is easily remembered. The meaning of the term “ apos- 
trophe” may not be explained at present. The name and its 
function are the main things to fix in the mind meantime. 

It will be worth while to indicate that when two nouns come 
together the former is generally in the possessive case. This 
should be abundantly exemplified. Again point out that when 
the phrase “the boy’s cap” can be turned into “the cap of the 
boy,” the noun “boy’s” is in the possessive case, Drill on the 
conversion of such phrases will convince the class of the idea of 
possession implied in the initialnoun. Perseverance and abun- 
dant ocular demonstration will combine to secure familiarity 
with the declension of the noun. Now that the three cases are 
known, the pupils may be set to decline nouns for*themselves, 
either from grammars or from examples written on the board. 
Demonstrate the order in which the statements are to be made 
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as follows: Singular—nominative, dog; possessive, dog’s ; ob- 
jective, dog. Plural—nominative, dogs ; possessive, The order 
dogs’; objective, dogs. The declension is simplified of De- 
by saying: Singular—nominative and objective, clension. 
dog ; possessive, dog’s. Plural—nominative and objective, dogs, 
etc. But as the former formula is conducted on the lines on 
which the subject has been taught, it will be less confusing, 
and at the same time more agreeable in every way. ) 
Tf you have already explained that the verb is transitive 
when it takes an object or noun in the objective case after it, 
you may now tell the class that the noun after a me Objec- 
preposition is in the objective case, and that the tive Case 
preposition is said to govern it. This form of phra- _ after a 
seology has become so popular that it can hardly be eT 
dispensed with, Let the pupils next commit to memory that 
after a transitive verb or a preposition the noun or pronown is 
said to be in the objective case. Write a few sentences, and 
ask the pupils to parse the nouns, that the conventional parsing 
formula may be acquired. The knowledge of the parts of 
speech will be gradually becoming fuller as the result of your 
teaching. The frequent revisal lessons will steadily extend and 
impress the grammatical terminology and syntax. 


THE CLASSIFICATION OF PRONOUNS. 


The nature and classification of the pronouns might next be 
fully entered into. Revise in detail what you have taught re- 
garding them as a sort of introduction to the subject of classi- 
fication; then tell the pupils that, like nouns, they can be 
divided into groups, or classified ; that they are singular and 
plural, and have three cases as well as genders. Recall the 
facts already assimilated regarding pronouns, and personal. 
say that the first group may be made to consist of ee 
personal pronouns. As you explain, exemplify and write the 
classification. Personal pronouns are of two kinds—first person 
and second person. “I” is the first personal pronoun ; and be- 
cause only onë person uses it, it is singular. The plural of “I” 
is easily found. If one boy were to speak of himself and the 


o 
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whole of his class, he would say “we,” as, “We did not do it.” 
“We” then is the plural of “I.” “Thou” or “you” is the 
pronoun of the second person. Explain that “thou” is not 
often used, and that “you” is used when one speaks to one 
other person. Hence “you” is singular, But “you” is used 
in addressing a number of people; for example, the whole 
class is addressed as “you.” Hence “you” is also the plural 
of “you.” The pupils know the names of a few demonstrative 
Demon- pronouns, so you may note these as the second class, 
Strative. and add further that they are sometimes called 
personal pronouns of the third person, but that the term “ 
monstrative” is better and sufficient. Because “he,” « 
“it” apply to single objects, they are singular. 
in speaking of the boys in a class you use 
also employed when a number of girls or sla 
This shows that “ they” is the plural of “ he,” “she,” and ‘it? 
pronouns of different genders. The term relative has been 


Relative, ‘uched upon already, By means of examples show 
that “who,” “which,” and “that” maintain the same 

spelling both in the singular and in the plural. Repeat the 
explanation that the relative takes its gender and number from 


the noun going before to which it relates. Attach the name 
“antecedent” to this noun. Write it, and let it be committed 
to memory, The sentence, “T 


his is the hat which I got,” will 
illustrate the nature of the relative. Point out that « which ” 
relates to “hat.” It is equivalent to “and it,” «it? being the 
pronoun for “hat.” Tt is singular and neuter, because “ hat,” 
its going-before-word, or shortly “antecedent,” is singular and 
neuter. The fourth class may include the interrogative pronouns. 
Inter- To interrogate a person is to put questions to him. 
Togative. Make it plain that when one asks a question he 
sometimes uses one or other of the pronouns “ who,” “which,” 
or “what.” Write examples on the board ; then explain that 
as these pronominal forms are used in asking questions, they 
are called interrogative pronouns, which, like the Yelatives, are 
the same in both numbers. Caution the pupils to be careful 
when “who” or “which” occurs, because the same word may 


de- 
she,” and 

Point out that 
“they,” which is 
tes are spoken of, 
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be either a relative or an interrogative pronoun. Finally, take 
up the last class, the indefinite pronouns. Explain 
and illustrate their characteristics. ‘ One,” for 
instance, might stand for one of anything ; hence its indefinite. 
nature. The classification should now have this appearance :— 


Indefinite. 


Singular. Plural. 
sist. I we 
Li Bersonol (2nd. thou or you you 
2. Demonstrative ....... he, she, it they 
(or Pers. Pron. of 3rd Pers.) 
PRONOUNS. } 3. Relative... who, which, that (same) 
4. Interrogative... who, which, what (same) 
(question) 


5. Indefinite.. one, aught 


it should be revised a few times, copied by each child, and finally 
learned by heart. With it the scholats may be set to detect and 
classify the pronouns in a selected passage, to impress the different 
kinds and test their comprehension of what they have been taught. 


THE DECLENSION OF PRONOUNS. 


From previous instruction the children know that a pro- 
noun may be either the subject or object in a sentence, and 
they may be credited with knowing that a pronoun is said to 
be in the objective case after a preposition. It will thus be 
comparatively easy to convince them that as nouns have a 
nominative, possessive, and objective case, on the same analogy 
their substitutes may reasonably be expected to be similarly 
equipped. You will in the next place proceed to 
arrive at the various words representing the cases 
by means of blackboard demonstrations. First, write each sen- 
tence in the double form, and then explain it thus :— 


The Method. 


Nom. { John came home. ) Here “John” is a noun, sing- 

Sine. \ (Jolin could say) Z came home. } ular, masculine, and because 
it is'the subject of the verb “came,” it is in the nominative 
case; so “I” is a pronoun of the first person, singular, mas- 
culine, and in the nominative case, subject of ‘‘came.” 
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Nom. John and James came home, ) Here “JohnandJames” 
PLURAL. { crhey could say) We came home. } (more than one) taken 
together are plural, masculine, and in the nominative case, sub- 
ject of “came;” so “we” is the personal pronoun of the first 
è person, plural, masculine, in nominative case, subject of ‘“‘came.” 
Possess. That hat is the man’s. ) Here “man’s” is a 
Sine. { (The man could say) That hatis mine. } noun, singular, mas- 
~ culine, and in the possessive case ; so “mine” is a personal 

pronoun, singular, masculine, and in the possessive case, 
Possess. Those hats are the men’s. ) “ Men's” is a 
PLURAL. { (The men could say) Those hats are ours. } noun, plural, 
masculine, and in the possessive case; so “ ours” is a personal 

pronoun, plural, masculine, and in the possessive case, 

Oss. He saw the boy. ) “ Boy ” is a noun, singular, 
Sina. { (The boy could say) He saw me. } masculine, and in the ob- 


jective case, object after the verb “saw ;” so “me” is a per- 
sonal pronoun, singular, masculine, and in the objective case, 
object after ‘‘saw.” 


Oss. He saw the boys. ) “Boys” is plural, mas- 

PLURAL. { (The boys could say) He saw us. \ culine, and in the objec- 
tive case; so “us” is a personal pronoun, plural, masculine, 
and in the objective case, object after “saw.” 

Having finished the above, by the aid of the pointer revise 
all the cases again, and indicate plainly that you have really 
discovered the declension forms of the first personal pronoun 

“I? After explaining that to decline a pronoun is 
The Result. Be + 
to name it in its different cases, proceed to collect the 
various pronominal forms from the above examples, and formu- 
late them as here shown, no superfluities attracting attention. 

The terms nominative, possessive, and SA PUTA 
objective are already known, so that 1. wom.....1.......... we 
abbreviations of these, or even N. P. O., 
will now be sufficient. These ought to 
be marked but once. They should not 
obtrude themselves upon the eye, which should now be filled 
with the pronominal forms to be remembered. Let the pupils 
repeat the exercise simultaneously over and over again, thus :— 
I, we ; ‘mine, ours; me, us. As they do SO, point to the words. 
After this they may be drilled in the practical application of 
the lesson. Each of the other pronouns capable of being de- 


2. Poss......mine.. 
3. Obj 


Se E. À 
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clined should be dealt with precisely after this model. Evolve 
the case forms slowly, that opportunity may be given to even 
the dullest intellect to grasp them. 

By substituting feminine nouns for the masculine ones in the 
above examples, you can make it plain that all the forms of the 
various cases of the first personal pronoun may be feminine as 
well as masculine, and that the gender entirely depends upon that 
of the noun for which the pronoun stands. It has been already 
proved that “he” is masculine, “she” feminine, and “it” neuter, 
while “they,” standing as the plural of all three, will have its 
gender fixed by that of the noun for which it stands. 

Tt will be well to explain that as a compound thing is made up 
of two or more things, so a compound word is composed of two or 
more words, For instance ‘man-servant” is a com- Gender of 
pound word. After this write a list of compound pro- Compound 
nouns such as “ myself,” “himself,” etc., and explain Words. 
that while they are compound words, and essentially pronominal, 
the gender of each is generally determined by an antecedent noun 
or pronoun. 

PRONOMINAL USAGES. 

The usages of “who,” “which,” and “that” might here be 
exemplified on the board. It has been already ex- The 
plained that the pronoun takes its gender and Relative. 
number from the antecedent. Recapitulate these points, and 

ie by means of the an- 

(1) Si pe che rant (a) te came. nexed arrangement 
who \'Phis is the woman (f,) f MF) make clear—(1) 
o T that “who” is used 
aohich. { This is the book (z.)...... ay I bought. after persons only ; 
fa) (2) that “which” 

This is the man (m.) is used after things 

AU) This is the woman (f.) Cee a) only ; and (3) 
This is the book (n.) that tee ee 

be used after any 

noun. Another form of exposition might preferably be adopted, 
in which the genders will be most prominent. Thus “who” 
appears after a masculine noun, “which” after a neuter one, 
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and “that” after any noun. These explanatory lists should 
be copied. The 


essence of the 
usage of the re- 
lative is here in “that” after persons or things (m., f., n.) 
a nutshell, and a child of very moderate intellectual capacity 
will understand it. This knowledge of the relative will be 
specially helpful when “ composition” is being taught. 

Peculiarities such.as “as” used in place of the relative will 

“as”in be easiest explained when they occur. It takes 

placeof time and experience to overtake all the intricacies 

Relative. of a language, and no one may hope to master them 
in twenty-four hours, These explanations should be followed 
by practice in parsing pronouns, to increase the scholars’ know- 
ledge of them by specific investigation. 

A sentence containing an indirect object may now be conveni- 
ently illustrated. Write, “ He gaye John the book,” and let the 
The Pronoun Pupils analyse it. They will hesitate when you ask 
as Indirect them to name the object. Some will suggest “J ohn,” 

Object. others “the book.” The usual form of question— 
namely, Gave what? will elicit the fact that “the book” and 
not “John” is the object. After this all you can do is simply to 
explain that it seems as if “ to” were omitted before “ John,” 
and that in such a case “John” is called the indirect object. 
By means of a few sentences show that the pronouns “him,” 
“her,” “it,” and “them” frequently appear in this connection, 
each of them being capable of representation by the dative case, 
They should also know that the preposition is often expressed, 
not understood. Further make it plain that the indirect object is 
something totally different from the prepositional phrase forming 
the enlargement of the object, for which it must not he mistaken. 


í “who” after persons (m., f.) 
RELATIVES. + “which ” after things (n.) 


THE CLASSIFICATION OF ADJECTIVES. 


To arrive at an intelligible classification of adjectives, write 
these phrases: ‘Four men,” “many men,” “lack men,” 
“good men.” Here the pupils will identify“ the adjectives 
limiting “men.” Point out at once that although all the words 
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before “men” are adjectives, they tell different things, “ Four” 
and “many” tell how many or what quantity of men there 
are, while “black” and “good” make known what kind or 
what like they are. When people speak of what like a thing 
is, they are said to refer to its quality. The two former adjec- 
tives refer to quantity, and the two latter to quality. Thus at 
once two classes of adjectives have been arrived at. Arrange 


1. Quantity....... telling how much. 
(four, many.) 


2. Quality.. .....telling what kind—what like. 


ADJECTIVES. (black, good.) 


3. Pronominal...telling whose or what. 
(Pronouns) (my, his, their.) 


these classes as here shown, and proceed to illustrate the 
third class, namely, pronominal adjectives, Explain that in 
such phrases as “my hat,” “his book,” “ their pens,” the words 
“my,” “his,” and “their,” to which the air of pronouns adhere, 
are virtually used as adjectives limiting the nouns; further, 
that they have been called ‘pronominal adjectives” because 
they partake both of the nature of the pronoun pyonominal 
and of the adjective. They tell “whose” or “what.” Adjectives 

Recapitulate the above explanations, and then enter Classified: 

upon the sub-division of the pronominal adjectives as a sup- 
plementary exercise. The most you can now do is to give the 
new terms and fully illustrate them as in the following list :— 


í my its 
thy our |. 


1. Possessive Adjective Pronouns. ...... Rig saan 
(my book) her thair 
2. Demonstrative Adjective Pronouns... f singe as yon 
(this book) ihata those yonder 
Pronominar] 3. Distributive Adjective Pronouns. ieee either } 
DJECTIVES. (each book) every neither. 


such 
4. Indefinite Adjective Pronouns. ...... far etc. 


(all books 


4, Relative E Prons.... { Sah what} 


6. Reflective Adjective Pronowns... myself. 
(self) 
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Endeavour to convince the scholars that in such words as “ my,” 
“thy,” ete., there is implied the idea of possession, hence the 
term possessive; that in the sentence, “This man did it,” “this,” 
while adjectival in its application, denotes that a certain person 
is pointed to, hence it is a demonstrative adjective pronoun. 
When referring to the distributive adjectives, point out that in 
“each,” “every,” “either,” etc., the idea of distribution as well 
as of individuality is implied. In the expression “all men,” 
there is no certainty as to the exact number included in the 
phrase ; hence “all” is one of a class which may be called in- 
definite adjective pronouns. Continue the classification to show 
that relative and interrogative pronouns become adjectival in 
certain connections, and conclude with the exemplification of 
the nature and function of the reflective adjective pronoun. 
Although the above sub-division is about perfect for all practical 
purposes, you will find that, however much interest may attach 
to the study, young children will find it hard enough to dis- 
tinguish pronominal adjectives by their proper terms; but 
through time, application, and careful exposition on the black- 
board (which is particularly essential in dealing with all classi- 
fications), they will yet be able to give the specific name of each 
readily enough. You will have noted that, apart from the 
generic terms, the specific ones have been arrived at mainly 
through the consideration of the words themselves. The nature 
and function of the words determine the class, hence the classi- 
fication ought to follow the study of them in their environments, 
As illustrating the cumulative nature of a definition, you 
Fuller Might now proceed to define an adjective fully, 
Definition gathering the statement from antecedent know- 
ofan edge. It might run thus:—dAn adjective limits 


Adjective. 176 noun to which it is added, by telling how much, 
what kind, whose or what the noun is. 


THE COMPARISON OF ADJECTIVES, 


The comparison of adjectives forms a very interesting lesson, 
and is not difficult to understand. The subject can be taught 
by ocular demonstration, while the pupils themselves suggest 
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the facts. Three boys of different heights may be selected, and 
as you call attention to their comparative sizes, the pupils, after 
you describe the smallest one as “ tall,” will naturally term the 
second one “taller,” and the remaining one “tallest.” The 
words should be written as soon as suggested. You may 
convey the same idea by making a circle on the board and 
describing it as a “small” ring; make a less one, which the 
| scholars willsayis “smaller” 

than the former. One less 

than the second they will 

2, Comparative (er)... a small | ex O designate the “smallest.” 
m O The annexed exemplifica- 
tion should be carried out 

on the board conjointly with the pupils’ finding. Call attention 
to the three adjectives thus found, each of which limits the 
noun “ring.” The comparison of the sizes of the objects de- 
termines the nature of the adjective., The three rings are, as 
it were, placed side by side, and the adjective characterizing 
each is determined by the appearance which the object presents. 
When things are compared they are put side by side, as it 
were, and thus a comparison is instituted: one object is said 
to be small, another appears to be smaller, while the third is 
the smallest. ‘Tell the class that most adjectives admit of being 
talked of in three sizes. Instead of using the word “size,” 
“degree” is thought to be better, and hence there are said to 
he three degrees of comparison. The adjective expressed in its 
three forms is said to be compared. Now dwell upon the changes 
which the original adjective “small” has undergone. In the 
middle stage or degree “er” has been added to it, and in the 
third “est” has been added. The vertical line emphasizes these 
changes, Finally, as you write it, tell the class that the plain 
adjective, without “er” or “est” added, is said to be in the 
Positive degree. When “er” is added it is comparative, and 
when “est” is the termination the degree is superlative. These 
‘terms shoulé be committed to memory, and also the final 
Syllable charactéristic of each, Tt will hardly be desirable just 
yet to explain why this nomenclature has been adopted. Re 


1. Positive. a small | 


3. Superlative (est) ...the small | 
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hearse the lesson and introduce other nouns and a variety of 

TheRule adjectives, also taking “er” and “est.” The rule 

for Com- for the comparison of adjectives may be written 

paring. thus:—An adjective is compared by adding to its 
positive “er” for the comparative and “est” for the superlative. 
Tt will be easy to show at another time that if the adjective 
already ends in e, such as “safe,” it is natural that the letters 
“r” and “st” only should be added. The irregular comparison 
of adjectives should be learned by heart, though the list of 
positives may not. Peculiarities connected with such words 
as “happy” and “tiny,” where y is changed into è before 
“er” and “est,” and with “ eternal,” “dead,” “gold,” ete., 
where comparison is impossible owing to the signification of the 
adjective, should also be dwelt upon. Point- out that such 
words as “beautiful,” “ necessary,” etc., consisting of more than 
one syllable, are generally compared by putting “more” and 
“ most,” or “less” and “least” before them. Be careful, before 
making free use of the term “syllable,” to explain that it is a part 
of a word which can be sounded by itself. The scholars’ know- 
ledge of spoken English and of spelling will be most helpful in 
guiding them in their endeayours to find the requisite words, 
Write lists of adjectives vertically on the board, and ask the 
pupils by turns to name and spell the comparatives and superla- 
tives. Before supplying the word yourself try to elicit it by the 
valuable medium of the sentence in which the desired word is 
omitted. The context should suggest it, if the pupil knows the 
word at all. In conclusion, shun the method which proceeds 
upon the assumption that a definition, tersely stated, learned 
by rote, and blindly accepted from the text-book, is thoroughly 
practical and self-explanatory.. 


THE CLASSIFICATION OF VERBS. 

An exhaustive study of the verb is rather trying, and in order 
to grapple with it on a sound basis it will be well to review the 
pupils’ antecedent knowledge of it. They can define it, they 
know its function in the sentence, and they are familiar with 
the classification which designates verbs as either transitive or 
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intransitive. A fuller rehearsal of these two classes will be 
desirable. Write on the board, “The girl lifts the ea »” and 
explain that the lifting passes over to the “cat,” and that the 
idea is complete when “cat”—the object lifted—is stated. 
Hence “lifts” is a “passing over,” or as it is called more 
shortly, a transitive verb, “Transitive” means “passing 
across” — trans being 


1 yi bje * 
a o aC) Latin for “across.” A- 
VERB. ; gain add the sentence, 
2. Tndransitive oe. ccccecccce-.n0 object. 


“The boy laughs.” The 
pupils will feel that here 
the sense is complete without an object, the verb “ laughs” in 
itself being sufficient to convey a definite idea. Hence « laughs” 
is a not-transitive verb. But intransitive is the same as not- 
transitive, and as it sounds better, it is applied to all verbs of 
this order which do not affect an object. The two classes 
Should be tabulated as above, The absence of objects after the 
forms “is,” “are,” “was,” “were,” ete., will enable the pupils 
to place them without hesitation in the intransitive category, 
The term neuter, which is sometimes used, is meaningless, and 
should never be substituted for intransitive, which conveys a 
definite idea. 


(The boy laughs.) — 


VOICE EXPLAINED. 

By the following method “ voice” may be impressed. Write, 
“T lift the cat,” and point out that “T lift” lets one know that 
the person Speaking is acting or doing the thing. In this case 
the verb is said to be actively named, and it is accepted as being 
in the active voice, because its subject “I” is doing the thing, 
Further, when the sentence takes the form of “I am lifted,” the 
subject “I” is affected by the verb. The action of the verb 
affects the subject, hence the subject is the sufferer, “ Pas- 
sive” means suffering or enduring, and so the verb in this case 
is recognized as being in the passive voice. In short, when the 
Verb is active, its subject is the doer or the speaker ; but when 
Passive, the subject is the sufferer or is done to. Here it will 
be easy by meatis of examples to satisfy the pupils that an in- 


transitive verb cannot by itself be used in the passive voice, 
(896) 18 
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THE TENSES OF THE VERB. 


Although there are, correctly speaking, but three tenses— 
the present, past, and future—it will not be unreasonable to 
make use of at least three others of a more conventional nature. 
To bring out the characteristic which distinguishes each tense, 
write these sentences on the middle of the board. Then add 


Time. Indicative Mood. Mark or Sign. 
ay J (8) 
2. lifted the pen.. (ed) 
Tenses. } 3. have lifted the p (have) 
(Times.)) 4. had lifted the pèn . (had) 
5. Future... 


.-I shall or will lift the pen (shall, will) 

6. Future Perf..I shall or will have lifted the pen. (shall or will have) 
the name of the tense, and its mark or sign as the explanation 
proceeds. Point out that when one says, “TI lift the pen,” he 
not only states a fact or the nature of an act, but he also tells 
the time of the action. He is supposed, in short, to be lifting 
the pen at the time he is speaking—at the present time, in 

eee fact. Hence “lift” is said to be a verb in present 
* time. But the word “tense” is used for “time,” 
and therefore “lift” implies the present tense, Explain that 

‘the lifts” is likewise present in point of time. Then write 
Present before the sentence, and “s, the termination of 
“lifts,” in brackets, under Mark or Sign. The pupils will 

readily understand that when you say, “T lifted the 

pen,” you state what was done at a time now past. 

Let them know then that “lifted” is the past tense of “lift ;” 
and after calling pointed attention to its termination “ed,” 
write “ed” as the sign of the past tense. After 

Perfect: this deal with “I have lifted the pen,” and while 
you point out that the action is undoubtedly essentially past, 
convince them that the presence of “have” conveys to the 
mind a more recent time of the action than that which is 
merely implied in the verb “lifted.” The action is supposed 
to be past, yet just completed or perfected, and* hence “have 
lifted” is said to be a verb in the perfect tense’or time. Note 
its peculiarities as above, and call attention to the succeeding 
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sentence, “T had lifted the pen,” where the action is supposed 
to be completed at a time much more remote than Past 

that implied in “have lifted.” From this expla- Perfect. 
nation arrive at the conclusion that past perfect is a fitting a 
designation for this tense of the verb, of which “had” is the 
characteristic. “Past perfect” is better.and more correct than 
“ Pluperfect,” which is frequently used. The next 
sentence, “I shall or will lift the pen,” is easily 
handled. Give the class time to digest the fact that when a 
person says this he is telling what he intends to do. The action 
is not begun, that is, not present; not done, that is, not past ; 
but it is yet to take place. But a verb expressing action yet 
to happen is said to be in the future tense or time, and the 
sign of the future is “shall” or “will.” The fact that in the 
sentence, “I shall have lifted the pen,” both “shall” and 
“have” occur, will make it plain that the tense of Future 

the verb is in this case future perfect. In this Perfect. 
way the six popular tenses of the verb may be taught. You 
will have observed that the fullest and most careful expla- 
nations are necessary at every point. Recapitulate the work at 
onee, using the same verb forms, till the tenses in their sequence 
and characteristics are thoroughly impressed. Write what, is 
tabulated above, neither more nor less, and at the end of the 
lesson let the pupils copy it with a view to remembering it. 
Then other verbs may be handled in a similar fashion, until 
the universality and reasonableness of the formula Points to 

is intelligently established. Aim at impressing these aim at. 
three things—(1) the expression of different tenses or times ~ 
by verbs; (2) the six popular tenses ; (3) the signs of these 
tenses. It isa good plan after you arrive at the correct tense 
of the verb, to let the pupils detect the change to which the 
verb has been subjected, or, in other words, the distinguishing 
characteristic of that particular time. It will hardly be neces- 
Sary to do more than refer to the fact that it is “lifted” and 
not “lift” that follows “have” or “had,” because the pupil’s 
knowledge of spoken English will compel him to supply the 
verb form accurately as soon as the auxiliary is suggested. 


Future. 
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THE INDICATIVE MOOD. 


When these tenses have been mastered, you may tell the 
«class that they belong to what may be called the indicative 
mood, or way of expressing the verb; that this mood (as you 
will indicate) merely states that the thing is done, was done, 
or will be done, and nothing more ; that, in short, when facts 
are simply stated the verb is said to be in the indicative mood. 
Occasional special drill on the tenses and their signs will keep 
them fresh in the pupils’ minds, and prevent them from lapsing 
into oblivion through non-observance or non-usage. 

By-and-by the difference between strong and weak verbs 
might be considered. The peculiarities of the past tenses of 
Strongand strong verbs are not difficult to arrive at. The 
Weak Verbs. fact that “wrote,” for instance, is the past of 
“write,” will suggest itself if, after bringing out that “I 
write the letter” denotes, present time, you ask the pupil to 
express the sentence to show that the writing took place at 
a past time. Here also his knowledge of spoken English will 
guide him to the correct verb form. When “wrote” is arrived 


at, call attention to its peculiarity. The other tenses will 
follow as a matter of course. 


THE POTENTIAL MOOD. 


Into some grammars there has been introduced a mood which 
has been designated potential. At first sight it appears plaus- 
AMoodto ible and in many respects convenient. Its absurd- 
be ignored. ity becomes painfully obvious when the pupil enters 
upon a curriculum of classical study. Then it vexes and 
perplexes. Such expressions as, “He must come,” “ He could 
go,” “He would love,” he persists in rendering in Latin by 
tenses in the subjunctive mood. The root of the error is his 
acquaintance with this so-called potential mood in English, to 
which he thinks the Latin subjunctive equivalent. The mis- 
take is not easily eradicated. As you can teach tlie parsing of 
parts of speech more correctly and expeditiously without it, 
there is no necessity for mentioning such a mood. To be sure, it 
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is easy enough to say that “may,” “can,” and “must” are signs 
of the present potential, while “might,” “could,” “would,” and 
should” denote past time; but the fabrication, however ingeni- 
ous, is inconsistent and practically unnecessary. A more substan- 
tial method of dealing with the verb will demand consideration. 
One of the first parts of the verb which the pupil comes to 
know is the infinitive mood. He readily recognizes The Parsing 

it because it has “to” before it. It is not neces- of Verbs 
sary at first to explain to him that “to” forms no designated 
part of the infinitive itself. Write in the following “Potential” 
order the list of defective verbs—so-called auxiliaries of mood— 
and bid the scholars make copies and commit them to memory :— 
After these have been got 


InpricAtive Moop followed by INFINITIVE. up, the parsing of a verb 


Present. Past. Pres. Inf. « 5 
may......might...........as “he may qo.” in which one or other of 
can .,....could.,........a8 “hocan go.” them forms the auxiliary 
must etc., ete. should be explained. Point 

{aa } out that in the sentence, “T 


may go,” “may” is simply 
to be parsed as an intransitive verb, indicative mood, and 
present tense; that “go,” although there is no suggestive 
or characteristic “to” before it, is the infinitive mood, present 
tense, of the verb “go,” and that it is so after the auxiliary 
“may.” Again write the sentence, “We could have seen 
him,” and parse “could” by itself as an intransitive verb, in- 
dicative mood, past tense of “can,” used as an auxiliary. 
“ Have seen” will be more readily grasped if you put it as “to 
have seen,” which will be at once recognized as infinitive mood 
and perfect tense, owing to the presence of “have” in it. 
The simplicity of the exercise is obvious. Much will depend 
upon the pupil’s knowledge of the above list of verbs, which 
should be perfectly familiar to him from the first. In this 
rational and correct way may the conventional potential mood 
be dispensed with. At every grammar-lesson the above arrange- 
ment of auxiliaries may be written on the board and appealed 
to as occasion “requires, till its presence before the eye becomes 
no longer a necessity, 
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THE SUBJUNCTIVE MOOD. 


While the potential mood is essentially a conventional fabri- 
cation or device of the grammarian, the subjunctive is a proper 
“and consistent mood. Before explaining its nature, test the 
pupils’ knowledge of the indicative, to which it bears a very 
close resemblance in the matter of word-forms and arrange- 
ment. This is the more desirable because the subjunctive is 
very apt to be mistaken for the indicative. Then state the 
fact that this new mood of the verb, about to be considered, 
is exceedingly like the indicative, which has just been con- 
sidered, and that its tenses are the same in number. Select 
_the verb “come,” and, the class helping you, write in columnar 
form all the tenses of the indicative mood, giving the first 
person singular only. That done, place the conjunctions “if,” 
“although,” “lest,” “unless,” “except,” after them. Then re- 
peat the verb-forms of the indicative, and show the necessary 
alteration in connection with the present. The arrangement, 
‘when completed, will appear as follows :— 


ConsuNcTIONS s pes 
IsprcatIve Moon. before the Verb. Sunsunerive Moop. 


lest, unless, | I came. 


Tf, although, \ I come (never comes). 
except, and |I have come. 


words with [I had come. 
Future .,.,I shall or will come. “ever” added | I shall or will come, 
Fut, Perf..I shall or will have come.. to them. I shall or will have come. 


In teaching, lay special stress upon the fact that the forms in 
both moods are pretty nearly the same, but that the verb is 
sometimes subjunctive when preceded by one of the conjunc- 
tions which have now to be copied and remembered. At the 
same time let it be known that while the conjunction, either 
expressed or understood before the verb, forms no part of the 
mood itself, its presence may render the verb subjunctive. To 
the grammarian this mood is interesting ; but as young chil- 
dren have not sufficient intellectual capacity to grasp the dis- 
tinction between a hypothetical clause in the indicative mood and 
-one in the subjunctive, too much stress must not be laid upon 
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the naming of the mood where so much guesswork is possible. 
By-and-by the more rational interpretation should be exacted. 
Meantime, illustrate the force of the mood by this sentence, 
“We will stay if you come.” Point out that two statements 
are made, for the sentence contains two predicates. But one 
of the statements is dependent upon the other. Read the 
sentence, and impress the idea that the staying is conditional 
upon the coming. “ We will stay” implies the sequence or result, 
while “if you come” expresses the condition, Explain that it 
is called subjunctive because it is the mood of the verb “added 
on,” as it were. Give a few more examples introducing various 
conjunctions to establish the general signification of the mood, 
Summarizing, point out that the subjunctive mood is often pre- 
ceded by conjunctions which may be accepted as marks indi- 
cating a special usage of the verb, The reasons for using 
indicative mood forms in hypothetical clauses as distinct from 
those of a purely subjunctive nature will not likely be compre- 
hended at this stage. A profound interpretation of the context 
must obtain before the child can justify the use of a particular 
mood ; but there will often be little difficulty in training him 
to distinguish between present indicative and subjunctive 
forms when they are placed before him. He may do this, 
although he may be unable to express a reason for the adop- 
tion of a particular mood or tense in a specific statement. 
Later, when the verb “be” is brought forward you will em- 
phasize the peculiarities of the present and past tenses of its 
subjunctive mood by writing them in full on the board, They 
should then be committed to memory at once as a special exer- 
cise, much more important than difficult. 


THE IMPERATIVE MOOD. 


To illustrate the precise character of the imperative mood, 
write these sentences, ‘Come here,” “Give me a book,” 
“Tell him the story.” Then say, “You see I have written 
three distinct sentences, Observe the position of the verb in each, 
[Underline tke verbs.] The verbs begin the sentences, and 
each of them gives an order or command. [Read the sentences to 
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show this.] Now, the word ‘imperative’ [write it] means 
‘command ;’ hence these verbs [point to them] are said to be 
in the mood of command, or the imperative mood, and further, 
each of them is in the present tense.” Continue the lesson to 
bring out the fact that the subject—“ thou” or “ you”—of each 
verb is understood, and that this omission is characteristic of 
verbs in the imperative mood. ‘Then write the sentences 
fully, enclosing the subjects in brackets, that the import of 
each may be emphasized, and the grammatical arrangement as 
distinct from the colloquial thoroughly comprehended. 


THE INFINITIVE MOOD. 


The infinitive mood comes next. Write the expressions 
“To walk” and “To have walked,” and tell the class that 
when the verb happens to 


occur with “to” preceding Isem 
it, it is said to be in the 

infinitive mood. Tt will be injudicious to attempt to justify 
the adoption of such a designation; but you may point out 
that when you say “to walk,” you cannot tell how many walk, 
nor do you state the time of walking. Nevertheless, you may 
accustom the pupils to adopt the popular notions of time, and 
call “to walk” the present tense, while “to have walked,” 
by the introduction of “have,” will be perfect tense. The 
infinitive mood may thus be said to have two convenient 
tenses, Supply a number of verbs, and drill the class in form- 
ing their infinitives. Recall the fact that the presence of “to” 
is not essential to the identification of the infinitive. Write 
a list of those verbs after which the sign “to” is omitted in 
English, and set the pupils to learn them by heart. They are 
“may,” “can,” “might,” “could,” “must,” “let,” “dare,” 
“pid,” “do,” make,” “see,” “ hear,” “need,” ete, It will also 
be helpful to point out that the verb-word in the present tense 
of both indicative and infinitive moods is the same, except in 
the case of a limited number of irregular verbs, which may 
be remembered as a special exercise of memory. 


Present = to walk. 


Perfect = to have walked. 
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THE PARTICIPLE OF THE VERB. 


The participle will have to be carefully explained in order 
to distinguish it from the participial-looking gerund. ‘The? 
former should be dealt with first. Taking the verb “trust” as 
a model, write its participles as in the annexed table, and as 


you do so explain 
J Present—Trusting. 


Active. 8 thevari 
content Perféct—Having trusted. ne val iousforms 
PARTICIPLE Show that while 
“ing,” Present—Being trusted. the infinitive 
ie Dassie eot—. vi 3 
Æ assire d Perfect—Having been trusted form is “trust,” 
or trusted. 2 


“ing” added to 
it makes it what is called the participle. Dwell upon this— 
the primary distinguishing feature. Then, as no sign of any 
other tense is connected with it, let it be called the participle 
in the present tense. Since a perfect tense has been adopted 
in the list of tenses of antecedent moods, it will be natural to 
make “having trusted ”—where “ing” appears in the tense sign, 
and not the verb proper—the perfect participle. Although it 
is really the parts of the active voice of the verb that are under 
consideration, it will not be difficult, and it will be very inter- 
esting, to add those of the passive. “Being trusted,” while 
essentially indefinite in point of time, may be accepted as the 
present participle, while “having been trusted” would be 
called the perfect participle. Some call “trusted” the past 
participle of the active voice. Correctly, it is a passive par- 
ticiple, capable of being rendered in its compound form, 
“having been trusted.” Should the* pupil yet pursue the 
study of the verb in Latin, he will become more and more 
satisfied that this participial form is distinctly passive in its 
character. 

A valuable discriminative lesson, necessitating much lucidity, 
might be given on the subjoined sentences, which 4 dis- 
Should be written on the board. In the first, criminative 
“loved” wih ‘be readily accepted as the past tense, pee 
indicative mood of “love ;” but in the second the pupil will be 
apt to make “boy” the subject of the verb “loved,” instead of 
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“died.” If you ask Past INDIO, 
“what the boy did” or 1. The boy | loved | his book. 
“what happened to the 
aboy,’ you will easily con- + Ea Baan À 
vince him that “died” and 2 Theboy, | goved | by all, died. 


not “loved” is the predi- 
cate. Show from this 
that when “loved” stands 
as it were by itself, and is 
attributive of “boy,” it is 
the passive participle of the 
verb, and not the past tense, indicative mood. If you represent 
it as “a loved boy” that died, the class will be more assured of 
the participial nature of “loved,” which in analysis would be 
called an enlargement of “boy.” After this tell them that par- 
ticiples are virtually adjectival in their nature, and that they 
limit the nouns to which they are joined. The fact that “read- 
ing” is the present participle of the active voice of the verb 
“read,” and that it is adjectival and an enlargement of “he,” 
will be at once apparent if you re-write the sentence in this 
form, “He, reading a book, sat.” “Laughing” in the fourth 
sentence is misleading. Point out that if it be a participle it 
must be adjectival, and must consequently go with some noun 
or pronoun. “They” is the pronoun here. It cannot go with 
it, for then “they” would be “laughing ;” nor is it joined to 
“room,” for fa laughing room” would be absurd. It will 
thus be easily understood that it is a verbal nown—that is, a 
verb by nature and a noun by usage. Its peculiarity will be 
emphasized if you write below the sentence, “I hear the boys 
laughing in the room,” where “laughing” becomes participial. 
The infinitive in participial guise need not be closely considered 
at this stage. The sentence, ‘‘ He was fond of telling lies,” will 
clearly show that æ verbal noun may have a preposition before 
it and a noun in the objective case after it. 


Pres. Parr. 


3. He sat | reading | a book. 


VersaL Nouy. 
4. They heard l laughing | in the room, 
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THE CONJUGATION OF VERBS, 


The conjugation of verbs in its restricted sense of naming 
the principal parts requires attention. The pupils’ knowledge 
of spoken English will make conjugation easy. Tell them 
that when they name the present, past, and passive participle 
of the verb they are said to conjugate it. Add, also, that with 
2 knowledge of these parts they may readily form the other 
tenses. Lists of strong and weak verbs might then be presented 
and systematically and fully conjugated, while their peculiarities 
are commented upon. The succession of verbs in the list, how- 
ever, should upon no account be committed to memory, 


SPECIMEN OF A JUNIOR PARSING EXERCISE. 


Pupils taught thus far on the preceding lines may now be 
expected to parse somewhat as follows :— 


y “When the huge walls of this ancient castle had fallen, the 
SENTENCE, { king's soldiers saw their arrows still sticking in the dark spot 
at which the greater number of them aimed.” 
Parsing :— Re, 
When—a conjunctive adverb of time, modifying “‘had fallen,” and join- 
ing two clauses, : 
the—a definite article or demonstrative adjective, pointing to “walls,” 
huge—an adjective of quantity, positive degree, added to and limiting 
“walls.” 
walls—a noun, common, plural, neuter, subject of “had fallen ;” in the 
nominative case. 
of—a preposition before “castle,” which is in the objective case. 
this—an adjective, pronominal, demonstrative, pointing to ‘castle. P 
ancient—an adjective of quality, positive degree, added to and limiting 
“castle.” 
castle—a common noun, singular, neuter, in the objective case, with the 
preposition “of” before it. 
had fallen—verb, intransitive, active voice, indicative mood, past perfect 
tense; its subject is “walls,” because it tells something of “walls.” 
(the) king’s—a noun, common, singular, masculine, in possessive case; 
“king ” possesses “ soldiers.” 
soldiers—a noun, common, plural, masculine ; subject of “saw,” because 
“soldiers ” saw, i 
saw—verb,transitive, active voice, indicative mood, past tense; its sub- 
ject is “soldiers,” and its object is “arrows.” Pee 
theiv—an adjective, pronominal, possessive, added to and limiting 
“arrows.” 
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arrows—a noun, common, plural, neuter, in objective case, after the 
transitive verb “saw.” 
still—an adverb of time, added to and modifying the verb “sticking.” 
sticking—a verb, intransitive, active voice, present participle; an adjec: 
tive added to “arrows.” 
firmly—an adverb of manner, added to and modifying the verb 
“sticking.” 
in—a preposition, before “‘spot,” which is in the objective case. 
(the) dark—an adjective of quality, added to and limiting “spot.” 
spot—a noun, common, singular, neuter, in the objective case, with the 
preposition “in” before it. 
at—a preposition, before “which,” which is in the objective case. 
which—a pronoun, relative, antecedent “spot,” singular, neuter, in ob- 
jective case. 
(the) greater—an adjective of quantity, comparative degree, added to 
and limiting “number.” 
number—a noun, collective, singular, neuter, subject of “aimed,” because 
“number aimed.” 
(of) them—pronoun, personal, plural, masculine (relates to ‘soldiers “), 
in objective case, with preposition ‘of ” before it. 
aimed—verb, intransitive, active voice, indicative mood, past tense; its 
subject is “number,” because “number aimed.” 


THE PERSONS OF THE VERB TENSES. 


The persons of the tenses have yet to be got up, in order that 
the complete conjugation of the verb may be known. The sub- 
joined method of illustrating a tense fully detailed, and of 
exposition, may be successfully adopted. The pupils are already 
familiar with the pro- 
nouns. After writing Present INDICATIVE ACTIVE. 
“Present Indicative VES Plurat 
Active,” and under 1 We | love. 
that “Singular ” and 2, Thou, You | lovest or love... Ye, You | love. 
“Plural” as headings, 
write 1, 2, 3 at the 
left-hand side. Then review the pronouns, to make sure 
that the pupils know them thoroughly. Put “I” beside 1 
as being the first personal pronoun, and note “we” as its 
plural. “Thou” and “you,” with their plurals “ye” and “ you,” 

will be put after 2; and “he” “she,” “it,” and’ their plural 
“they,” after 3. This special arrangement of the subjective 
pronouns will strike the pupils as being exceedingly simple and 


3. He, She, Té\V0veS....0...000s00005000 They | love. 
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orderly. The slight novelty of their positions will of itself im- 
press them upon the memory. After fixing the pronouns, 
pause, and let the pupils, by repeated writing of them, re- 
member them. Then the task is more than half done. At this 
point his knowledge of spoken English will almost compel the 
child to supply the verb correctly, more especially if previous 
instruction has been assimilated. He knows that “I love” 
is the present tense. If you bid him put a verb after “ you,” 
he will say “love,” not “loves.” He will also tell you readily 
that it must be “loves” after “he,” “she,” and “it,” as well as 
“love” after “we,” “you,” and “they.” Thus with a minimum 
of guidance you may encourage him to construct the tense for 
himself. The other tenses are equally easy; and after the 
present, and the subjective pronouns, which are fixed quan- 
tities, are thoroughly grasped, the exercise of tense-building 
will assume the form of an enjoyable pastime. It will be 
a good plan, after the present tense has been detailed and re- 
vised, to wipe off the verb part, and commencing with “loved,” 
the past form, get the pupils to fill in the parts) When they 
have done this, for “loved ” substitute “have loved” in the vari- 
ous persons, singular and plural; and so on, till all the tenses 
have been overtaken. The blackboard demonstration adds im- 
pressiveness and lucidity, and shows clearly that the verb is 
merely a movable appendage of the pronominal arrangement. 
After one verb is satisfactorily overtaken, substitute another to 
emphasize the fact that the principle is a general one, and the 
pronominal formula stereotyped. The nature of tense construc- 
tion will probably be clearly understood at the first exposi- 
tion, yet it has to be indelibly rooted in the juvenile mind by 
constant repetitions, individual manufacturing of whole tenses, 
and keenly concentrated observation of the work. What appears 
simple is often least likely to be long remembered. When the 
pupils can construct a tense, they should be practised in re- 
hearsing it orally and rapidly. During examination each 
one should be asked to state a whole tense by himself. In 
Conclusion, be if noted that success chiefly depends two things 
upon the stress you lay upon two things—namely, to attend to. 
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the fixing of the pronouns in their numbers and names, and the 

exercising of the scholars in supplying the requisite verb parts. 

After this the model verb in the grammar will begin to assume 
c quite an attractive and satisfactory phase. 

When the imperative mood is detailed, it should be pointed 
out that from its nature it cannot have a pronoun or apposi- 
tional noun in the first or third person for its subject. 

The pupils are aware that nouns, much more frequently than 

Nouns may Pronouns, are the subjects of verbs. Tt will now be 

besaid & very easy matter to show them that these nouns, 

tohave unless they stand in apposition to first or second 

persons: personal pronouns, are virtually of the third person. 
To illustrate this, write a tense, and substitute suitable nouns 
for the demonstrative pronouns “he,” “she,” “it,” and “ they.” 
A. noun in apposition is seldom first or second person. Nouns 
are so often the subjects of verbs that the parrot-wise dubbing 
of them as of the third person is a piece of supererogation, and 
can hardly be considered evidence of grammatical knowledge. 


THE PARADIGM OF THE PASSIVE VOICE. 


After the active voice of a transitive verb has been thoroughly 
grasped, the passive tenses should be expounded. ‘The pupils 
have already had explained to them the main distinctions be- 
tween an actiye and a passive verb, as well as the features 
characteristic of transitive and intransitive verbs. By adopt- 
ing the reductio ad absurdum principle, you can prove that the 
latter cannot have a passive voice. At the outset, write on the 
board the pronouns in their different persons, singular and plural, 

The verb and establish the fact that this arrangement holds 

“be.” good in both voices. Then proceed to group in full 
the different tenses of the verb “‘ be,” which the pupils may copy 
and commit to memory. This is most important, as upon a know- 
ledge of this verb—an essential element of the passive voice— 
ability to form the passive will largely depend, After arriving 
at all the tenses and their various forms of the indicative mood, 
if the verb “love” is to be constructed, add “loved,” the pas- 
sive participle, to the tenses, which the pupils should next repeat 
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after this distinguishing appendage is affixed. Then tell them 
that you have now formed the tenses of the passive voice. 
They will readily commit them to memory, seeing that they 
plainly understand their structure, and they will likely without 
hesitation form the passive voices of other verbs which you 
may actively name. You will thus see that in the active it 
is the tense signs and pronominal subjective arrangements that 
have to be particularly impressed, just as it is the verb “be” 
in the passive voice. 


THE PROGRESSIVE FORM OF THE VERB. 


After a little explanation on your part, the exercise of their 
discriminative faculties will enable the pupils to distinguish 
accurately between passive and progressive verbs. The latter 
class should at this point be referred to, as bearing a close 
resemblance to the former, seeing that the verb “be” forms 
a characteristic element of both. ‘To illustrate the force and 
structure of a progressive verb, re-write “be” in its differ- 
ent moods and tenses, and tell the class that instead of append- 
ing the passive participle “loved,” you are to affix the present 
participle active, which some one will suggest as “loving.” 
Complete the verb, and run over the tenses precisely as you did 
the passive ones. Then explain that as this new form of the 
verb denotes a continuation of the action, or that the action of 
the verb is progressing or going on, it is called the progressive 
form of the verb. Little difficulty will be experienced in mak- 
ing them comprehend this new function of the verb. In order 
to obviate the mistake of accepting a progressive form for a 
passive, write pointed examples, and lay stress upon the fact 
that after the verb “be” the addition of the passive participle 
makes the voice passive, whereas the present participle active 
gives a progressive form. Special attention should be called 
to two other points. Although an intransitive verb may not 
have a passive form, it may have a progressive one, as, “I am 
sitting.” This arises from the simple fact that “sitting” is an 
active, present’ participle, which when added to “be” makes 
an intelligible statement. Further, the progressive form is fre- 
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quently transitive, as in the sentence, “ He was writing a letter.” 
Here “letter” is in the objective case, after “writing.” At 
the close of a lesson, to write a number of sentences containing 

o verbs passive and progressive, mixed up in a variety of ways, 
and ask the pupils to parse them, will form a very impressive 
and enjoyable exercise. 


SOME GRAMMATICAL PECULIARITIES. 


Peculiar subjects and objects are often made use of in En- 
glish. They are so perplexing to beginners that they should fre- 

Peculiar quently be specially studied. A few of them may here 
Subjects and be noted. Write on the board these sentences :— 

Objects. Referring to the first, 
explain that what is sinful is 
“lying,” which is the subject. 
“Tying” is here a verbal noun— 
not an adjective, for it is not a par- 
ticiple. It is equivalent to “to 
lie” in the second sentence, “To 
lie” is the subject, and it is the present infinitive of “lie ;” 
hence an infinitive may be the subject of a sentence. In the 
third, what is sinful is neither “ telling ” nor “lies,” but “ telling 
lies ;” hence “telling lies” is the subject, and “lies” is in the 
objective case after “telling.” Pupils are apt to jump at the 
conclusion that “1” is the subject of “came,” and not of “saw,” 
in the fourth sentence. They can hardly go astray if you train 
them to put the questions Who came? and Who saw? each 
of which suggests its own subject. You may also tell them 


that the relative pronoun is the subject of the verb that im- 
mediately follows it in most cases. 


1. Lying is sinful. 

To lie is sinful. 

. Telling lies is sinful. 

. I, who came, saw it. 

. Thou, who lovest, heard'st it, 
. To be good is right. 

. What did he say? 

. Tell me what he said. 


Arnanepewn 


* Le, The fifth sentence is similar 
in peculiarities to the fourth, but “who,” because of its ante- 


cedent “thou,” is of the second person. In the next example, 
“to be good” is the subject of “is right ;” “right” being here 
a predicative adjective completing the sense. In dealing with 
the seventh, point out that “what” is the object of “did say,” 
and is here misplaced, because of the interrogative form of the 
sentence. In the last sentence, “what he said” is really the 
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object of tell,” but it forms a clause by itself, whose precise 
nature has yet to be explained. 

Write the sentence, “My lords, I am unable to tell,” and 
refer to the absence of any predication to “lords,” Nominative 
which in such a case is said to be in the nomina- of Address. 
tive case of address in English, or in the nominative case ab- 
solute. Beyond Stating the fact you can hardly venture. 

Follow this up by placing these four sentences in succession on 
the board, and proceed to explain certain words in them :— 

1. The book is worth a shilling. Inthe first, the absence Peculiar 
2. We walked a mite. of any governing verb Objectives. 
8. We stayed an hour. or preposition before “shilling” will 
dle weighed a pound. perplex the pupils. Tell them that 
“shilling,” being the price of the book, is just said to be in 
the objective case of price. In dealing with the other three 
sentences, scholars are apt to speak of the nouns “mile,” 
“hour,” and “pound,” as being in the objective case after their 
antecedent verbs. The absurdity of this will appeal to them if 
you explain that you might weigh a fish or some object, but not 
a pound, ete. Afterwards tell them that “mile” is in the ob- 
jective case of distance, “hour” in the objective of time, and 
“pound” in the objective of weight. Specially guard against 
accepting these as nouns governed by a preposition understood. 
The aboye peculiarities originated in a case-inflected construc- 
tion, and although the inflection became lost the idiom remained 
unchanged. No preposition has been elided, nor was there ever 
a governing word before the noun, 

The sentences, “The walls are strong,” and “The boys are 
afraid,” will illustrate the function and nature of predicative 
adjectives. You may help in the analysis of them. Predicative 

- In the first, “the walls” is the subject, and “are Adjectives, 
strong” the predicate, “are” being its verb part. But “strong” 
is an adjective going with “walls,” which it limits, and as this 
adjective forms part of the predication it is called a predicative 
adjective. Again, because the sense would not be complete 
without the word “strong,” for “the walls are” would be non- 


Sense, “strong” forms what in analysis is frequently called 
(890) 19 
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the complement ¢ completion of the predicate. Similarly deal 
with the adjectye “afraid.” 


Write, “Gye me more time,” and “I cannot laugh more,” to 


_ show that“ more” may be either an adjective or an adverb. 


—_ 


The ugges In the former sentence it is an adjective of quantity, 

of “more.” limiting “time ;” whereas in the latter, in which 
laugh” is an intransitive verb, “more” is an adverb of degree, 
modifying “laugh.” 

Show again by means of the sentence, “Gold is yellow,” 
that “yellow” is functionally a predicative adjective of quality, 
Nouns usea limiting “gold.” Writing under it, Yellow stands 

as Adjec- longest,” prove that “yellow” is here used sub- 
‘tives, and stantively, and is a noun, the subject of “stands.” 
“vice-versa.” Drill the pupils in constructing sentences contain- 
ing specified words used as different parts of speech. 

Attention should be early called to the peculiarities of “be,” 
Peculiarities Which takes both the noun before it and the one 
ofthe Verb after it in the nominative case. Formulate and 

“he.” illustrate the fact to be easily remembered. 

As the meaning of the term interrogative has been already 
The interro- explained, it will be easy to establish the fact that 
gative Verb. the verb in a sentence asking a question must be 
interrogative in its nature. 

The little word “as” is troublesome, and will require to be 
specially considered. Apart from its being sometimes used as 
Peculiarities a substitute for the relative pronoun, its two com- 

of “as.” mon usages are not easily grasped by young children. 
Write, “John is as good as his brother,” and demonstrate that 
the former “as” is plainly an adverb of degree, modifying the 
adjective “good” Then write the sentence fully thus: 
“John is as good as his brother is good,” to show that as 
spoken it is abbreviated. This will make the conjunctive force 
of the latter “as” at once recognizable. 

“The” is not always an article or a demonstrative adjective. 

Usages of In, “The farther he walks, the more tired he be- 

“the.” comes,” “the” in both cases is adverbial in its func- 

tion. It expresses degree, and modifies the following adverb. 
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That adverbs, chiefly those of degree and manner, admit of 
comparison, sentences such as, “He is more happy comparison 
than I,” “ He was least hurt,” will show. “More” of Adverbs. 
is comparatiye, and “least” superlative. Adverbs ending in, 
“ly” are compared by placing “more” and “most,” or “less” 
and “least,” before them. 

Accustom the pupils to parse such phrases as “at length,” 
“in the meantime,” and “by the board,” in two ways, They 
may take them as adverbial phrases, or they may Parsing of 
parse the individual words in each group. By this Phrases. 
discipline they get an intelligent and comprehensive grasp of 
the function of words and the structure of the language. 

Tt will not be dificult to make the pupils understand the fact 
that “what” in such a sentence as, “ This is what he The nature 
told me,” is equivalent to “that which,” or “the of “what.” 
thing which,” “that” or “thing” being in the nominative case 
after “is,” and “which” in the objectiye case governed by “told.” 

The above list very far from exhausts the idiosyncrasies of 
grammar, but a few of those points which occasion most trouble 
to beginners have been considered. 


PART III. 
ANALYSIS OF A COMPLEX SENTENCE. 

Hitherto the analysis of the simple sentence only has 
received attention. The complex one may now be brought 
forward; and in the first place it will be necessary to explain 
the nature of the subordinate clause, the one which especially 
distinguishes the complex from the simple sentence. It is not 
difficult to give the class a realistic grasp of the sentence. This 
can be done in various ways. You may proceed to sketch a 
river and its tributaries, to which a complex sentence may be 
likened, The river embraces a principal stream, and a number 
of less important affluents, for which the principal The River 
clause and the subordinate ones may respectively System. 
stand. Thas the river system represents a sentence, and just 
as the water of the rivers ultimately constitutes what is 
called the sea, so all the sentences put together may be said to 


7 
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form the sea of language, or the aggregate of ideas. While this 
phase of the subject is interesting, and the river-system method 
of illustration is capable of considerable expansion, what may 
The Tree be called the “tree system” is for various reasons 
System. preferable. Referring to trees in general, call atten- 
tion to the fact that in each there is a stem or trunk which 
is structurally a form of branch, to which it is materially 
allied, and bears similar characteristics. The difference is 
in fact more functional than material. Then point out that in 
most sentences which are spoken there are likewise a principal 
clause, which may he likened to the trunk or principal part of 
the tree, and other clauses which, being less important than the 
principal one, may be said to resemble the branches, which are 
not of so much consequence as the trunk. After this, draw a 
rough outline of a tree on the board similar to the one subjoined, 
and sufficient to impress the leading features and function of 
the constituents of a complex sentence. This symbol will enable 
you to make clear the all-essential presence of the trunk or 
main support upon which the branches depend for their presence 


and function. After dilating upon the tree fora little, till these 
features have been intelligently 


grasped, introduce the sentence, 
Alongside of the trunk write the 
word “ principal,” which will graph- 
ically convey to the understand- NN 
ing the function of such a clause‘ 
and its relation to the others in the 
sentence. The three lines attached 
to the trunk and projected to the 
right represent branches, for which 
clauses may be substituted. Then 
explain that as these clauses are 
not so important as the principal 
one, and as they depend upon or 
are supported by the main one, 


< 
5: 
Subordinate. 


Principal. 


F, COMPLEX. , 
they are called “subordinate,” a > 


word expressive of this dependence. As the branches cannot 


A 
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exist without the tree upon whose presence they depend, so 
neither can there be subordinate clauses without a principal one 
with which they are connected. Add also that these subordinate 
clauses are of three kinds ; the three branches you draw will im- | 
press this fact. Now summarize. Since the trunk and its annexed 
branches are said to constitute a tree, so the principal clause and 
subordinate ones make a sentence. Put a line round the entire 
sketch to convey to the mind that the contents are a unit 
equivalent to a sentence. To indelibly impress the dependent 
nature of the subordinate clauses, wipe off the trunk of the 
sketch, when the consequent collapse and utter uselessness of 
the appendages will be apparent, thus proving that a sentence 
cannot exist without a principal clause. Replace the trunk 
and its three branches. Remove one branch. It remains a tree ; 
otherwise, it is still a sentence. Take away another, Yet it is 
a tree, or sentence. Clean off the third branch, and it may 
even then be called a tree. From this illustration Facts sum- 
you can prove conclusively that a sentence may marized. 
exist without subordinate clauses, that it may contain three dif- 
ferent kinds of subordinate ones, and that it may include only 
two or even one. Now give the names. The sentence haying 
no subordinate clauses (the plain, branchless trunk) is the simple 
sentence, with which the pupils are already perfectly familiar, 
One composed of a principal and one or more dependent clauses 
(a trunk with branches attached) is called a complea sentence, 
Write the names Subordinate and Complex, that the pupils may 
get familiar with them at once. Revise the lesson a few times, 
keeping in the same groove. Your scholars will now be prepared 
to consider more minutely the specific characteristics of subordi- 
nate clauses. It may be interesting to point out in conclusion 
that as a tree may be likened to a sentence, and a collection of 
trees makes a forest, so what we say, being composed of sen- 
tences, may be compared to a forest, accepted as an aggregate of 
trees. G 
THE SUBORDINATE: NOUN CLAUSE. 

To bring out the nature of the subordinate noun clause used 
as the subject of a sentence will be the next step. Write, 
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“That James saw him is certain.” The fact that two verbs 
occur here will readily convince the class that the 

pe Subject sentence is not simple. Adopt the usual method of 
Starting with the predicates. The first is « saw,” and “ James” 
will be suggested as its subject. When “ is certain,” which will 
next be detected as predicative of something, is mentioned, and 
you ask for its subject, the pupils will hesitate to make a 
Suggestion. This is because no single word seems to fulfil this 
function. Now is the time to point out that the whole state- 
ment, “that James saw him,” being really what “is certain,” 
forms the subject proper. The acceptance of this will be easy, 
it is so obviously correct. Write a few short simple sentences 
to illustrate the fact that, as a rule, it is a noun or substantive 
that is the subject in a sentence, Put the word « something” 
over “that James saw him,” and enclose these words in brackets, 
Above “ something” write Noun, and then explain that as 
“that James saw him” is the “something” which is certain, 
and is thus equivalent to a noun or substantive, it is called q 
noun clause. Further, it contains a subject and a predicate. 
Had the words, “James saw him,” only been used, the sentence 
in this case would be simple ; but when the statement runs, 
“That James saw him is certain,” an idea totally different from 
the former is expressed. The latter is therefore said to be a 
complex sentence, embodying a 
subordinate noun clause, which, 
while forming the subject of the 
whole sentence, is characteristic 


is certain, 


„s saw BHD 
of a sentence. To impress its nat Tames e 
specific features the statement Sub. Hoje 
may in the next place be re- 
presented in the tree form, as | g 
in the annexed sketch. The E 
trunk is virtually the whole sen- 4 
tence; but the minor clause—the a 
noun one—being subordinaté in camee 


its nature, is represented as a 
branch. Repeat previous explanations, referring to the tree 
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as you proceed. Afterwards write the names of the parts over 


the whole sentence thus :— 
Subordinate Noun clause (Subject). | Predicate. 


That James saw him las certain. 

To illustrate the fact that the subordinate noun clause may 
be used objectively as well as subjectively, write 
this sentence, “ We saw that the tree had fallen.” 
At a glance the pupils will detect the presence of two distinct 
predicates, which at once suggest that there are two clauses in 
the whole sentence. They will, with little hesitation, offer “we 
saw” and “the tree had fallen” as the two clauses, The recog- 
nition of the dependent or subordinate one is less easy, because 
“Wwe saw” and “the tree had fallen” are two succinct and 
reasonable statements. To simplify the matter you may refer 
to the presence of the conjunction “ that” introducing the sub- 
ordinate clause, which you will train the pupils to detect by 
the consideration of its function in the sentence. Explain 
that we might say that we saw something. Here the clause, 
“that the tree had fallen,” might be substituted for “some- 
thing,” which is a noun. Hence the clause is equivalent to a 

noun or substantive, and may on 
this account be designated a 


As Object. 


subordinate noun clause depen- 

dent upon “we saw.” But 

“something” would be the 

object of the verb “saw;” so 

the clause, “that the tree had 

man eis? fallen,” is used objectively, for 

Sd (onjet) it is the object of “ saw,” being 

what we saw. Now sketch the 

sentence in river form and re- 

Comex hearse the lesson, adding names 

sufficient to impress the lead- 

ing facts and assist the intellect, Then write the names above 
the parts a3 follows :— K y 

` Prin, clause, |__ Sub. Noun clause (Object). 


We saw | that the tree had fallen. 


e€ saw (that the tree had fallen). 


P.C. 
Wi 
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Retain on the board a sentence showing the noun clause in 
its subjective form, and another in which it takes the place of 
Facts an object. Then summarize and emphasize the 

„ Summarized. following facts:—1. A sentence may be simple— 
that is, made up of one subject and one predicate. 2. A 
sentence may be complex—that is, made up of a principal 
clause and a subordinate one. 3. The subordinate clause, 
being equivalent in its function to a noun, may be the subject 
of the principal predicate, and is called a noun clause, 4. 
Further, it may be the object of the principal predicate, which 
in such a case is a transitive verb, 5. The conjunction “that” 
generally—not always—introduces the subordinate noun clause. 


THE SUBORDINATE ADJECTIVE CLAUSE. 


The nature of the adjectival clause may next be expounded. 

To do it effectively write the sentence, “The slate, which the 
boy carried, was broken,” in three forms, thus :— 
That done, call at- 1. The slate, which the boy carried, was broken. 
tention to the fact 2, The slate was broken, which the boy carried. 
that each of these 3. The (which-the-boy-carried) slate was broken. 
Sentences expresses a (carried) 


differs, the first and second sentences being more like spoken 
language than the third. Let the pupils attempt to analyse 
the first. Here, again, the presence of two predicates will 
arouse a suspicion that there are two clauses, By putting 
the usual form of question, namely, What was broken? you 
will bring out that “the slate” is really the subject of “was 
broken,” while the part, “which the boy carried,” will be 
obviously thrown in attributively. Bring out that it is a com- 
plete clause containing a subject, predicate, and object, and that 
while it, gives some information about “slate,” it can hardly 
be interpreted as predicating anything of the noun. Hence it 
will be plain that “which the boy carried” ig a less important 
clause than “the slate was broken.” Tts dependent character 
will be forcibly illustrated if you remove the parts, “the slate” 
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and “was broken,” thus leaving it by itself as something very 
nonsensical. Then replace the deleted portions, and draw a 
line round this obviously subordinate clause to isolate it and 
show its integral nature. Its dependent character being thus 
established, proceed to arrive at the function which determines 
its name. The second arrangement will be serviceable as illus- 
trating the two complete clauses of the sentence. The third 
will show the function of the subordinate one. Connect the 
words by hyphens, and read the whole sentence so as to show that 
“ which the boy carried” is virtually equivalent to ‘ carried.” 
But in the expression “the carried slate,” “carried” is ad- 
jectival in its function. This the class will readily accept. 
Thus the clause really limits “slate,” and so it is called “a 
subordinate adjective or adjectival 
clause” limiting its antecedent 
“slate,” which is the correlative 
proper of “ which.” The sentence 

poy ed: is written in three forms for these 
ice OE ane reasons: — 1. The first shows the 
g Aah > sentence as it should be spoken, the 
relative and its antecedent being in 
their proper positions. 2. The second 
brings out plainly that “was broken” 
is the predicate of “the slate.” 3, The 
third impresses the adjectival and 
subordinate nature of the intervening 
clause, Represent it in tree form as above, taking care to attach 
the subordinate branch at the point where it occurs in connection 
with the principal part. Then write the anilysis of it thus :~ 


Sub, Adj. cl, to “ slate.” 


Subject. Predicate. 
The slate which the boy carried was broken, 


was broken. 


The slate (x) 


CoMPLEX. 
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THE SUBORDINATE ADVERBIAL CLAUSE. 

The subordinate adverbial clause finally falls to be con- 
sidered. To show its precise function write these three sen- 
tences, each embodying a clause of this nature :— 

Ih the first place, proceed on the 1. I will stay where you place me. 

old lines, and get from the pupils 2. You must come when T call you. 
that in each of these conclu- 3 Zf you look at him, he will run, 
sively there are two predicates, proving that there must be two 
complete clauses. Previous acquaintance with sentences will 
enable them to go the length of naming the two separate 
clauses in each. Their understanding that “TI will stay” ex- 
presses a definite and complete idea, while “where you place 
me” uttered by itself conveys no intelligible statement to the 
mind, will satisfy them that the former is the principal clause, 
while the latter is subordinate. The nature and function of the 
latter have now to be specially referred to. Point out, after 
writing “here” above the second clause, that if the sentence 
were, “T will stay here,” “here” would very properly be con- 
sidered an adverb of place, modifying “stay,” while analytically 
it is an adverbial adjunct of the predicate, referring to place. 
Tt will now be easy to show that “where you place me” takes 
the place of some such adverb, and that as it is itself a complete 
clause it may be accepted as a subordinate adverbial clause of 
place, modifying the predicate “stay.” Thus you make your 
class acquainted with what is unknown through the medium of 


the known. In a similar way the pupils will of themselves - 


probably suggest that, in the second sentence, “when I call 
you” is an adverbial clause of time. The third will be some- 
what more perplexing because of the arrangement of the 
sentence ; but if you rewrite it in this form, ‘ He will run if 
you look at him,” the subordinate and conditional nature of the 
latter clause will be at once apparent. Pursue the subject 
by dealing with clauses denoting manner and cause. While 
you emphasize the fact that the kind of the clause is deter- 
mined entirely by its function in the sentence, to assist the 
weaker members of the class, call particular attention to 
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the initial, conjunctive adverb, and show that its character 
b generally determines the kind of the 
clause which it introduces. Finally, 
to make your instruction yet more at- 


o me - 5 
DS pst tractive and permanent, represent each 
where — pa sentence in tree form. The first one 


eye is here illustrated. Be careful to pro- 
ject the subordinate branch from the 

verb “stay.” Pointed questions should 

then be put to test the scholars’ know- 

aE ledge of adverbial clauses. The anal- 
ysis of two of the above sentences 


PC, 
I will stay 


might be written thus :— 
Prin, clause. Sub. Adverb. clause (Place) to “stay.” 


T will stay where you place me. 


Sub. Ady, cl. (condition) to “run.” © | Prin. clause. 


If you look at him, [he will run, 


You will find the pupils inclined to lay too much stress upon 
the nature of the initial word of the subordinate clause in de- 
termining its kind. Experience will teach them mhe intro- 


that the general rule is not always a safe criterion. ductory 
such as the Words of the 


ji w special sentences, s 
By analysing a few sp i be 


following, you will put them upon their gamil i 
a) “We heard what he did.” Here “what, not “that, 

jntroduces a clause substantive in nature and objective in 
(b) “We could not see where he went.” Here 
«where,” and not “that,” introduces a clause similar in char- 
acter to the last. (c) “This is the spot where we met.” In 
this sentence “where we met” is adjectival, limiting “spot,” 
“where” being equivalent to “at which.” Thus an adjective 
clause may be introduced by “where.” (d) “ This is different 
from what he said” should be written fully thus: “This is 
different frem the thing which he said,” where “ which’ he said” 
is obviously adjectival in function. A casual survey of the 
sentence is not sufficient to enable a child to name its clauses 


function. 
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accurately. Practice in the interpretation of clauses—a special 
The Clause Mtellectual discipline—will result in accurate and 
determined expeditious analysis. Ever impress upon your 
by its pupils that it is the function of the clause which 
function. determines the apposite term by which it is de- 
signated. 

The rudiments of analysis have thus been taught. The 
pupils are now expected to know—I. That a complex sentence 
Summary of is made up of a principal clause and a subordinate 

preceding one. It is well to state that it is complex, although 

Lessons. there may be more than one subordinate clause. 
2. That subordinate clauses are of three kinds—namely, (a) 
noun, taking the place of subject or object in a sentence, (b) 
adjective, limiting a noun or a pronoun, and (c) adverbial, mod- 
ifying a predicate, and generally beginning with a conjunctive 
adverb. 3. That the principal clause is not always, though it 
is often, the first clause of the sentence, 

Study of a The analysis of a more complex statement may 
morecomplex next be attempted. Write the following sentence 

Sentence, on the board :— 


‘The huge walls of the city, |! which had lost its governor £0 soon, 4 (a) 
(A) eee ESA 


fell with a loud noise, after the balls of the enemy, : 


HO) 


(c) i who were crowding around, truck them. 
In the first place, proceed to detect the principal clause after you 
have elicited from the class that there are four predicates in the 
sentence. As the principal one is what all the others depend 
upon, it will not be difficult, by dropping the clauses by turns, 
to distinguish it. The accuracy of the selection will become 

The Tree more apparent as the character of the other clauses 

Form. is evolved. Each clause should be located in the 
tree arrangement as soon as its function is established, and the 
whole sentence when exhausted should presetit this appear- 
ance ;— 


Ă—- so a 
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which had lost its governor so soon, 
Sub. Adj, cl., limit, “city.”(@) 


(a) 


Use capital letters to distinguish the prin- 
cipal clauses, and small ones for the subor- 
dinate portions. Further, put lines round 
ComrLex. each complete clause to show its integral and 
A separate character, You will observe that 
when the principal clause is detected, the others fit in natur- 
ally of themselves. Now proceed to analyse the The Sentence 
sentence in a horizontal, detailed form, appealing to analysed. 
the tree and the sentence itself for the identification and supply 
of the parts, which may be arranged as follows :— 


The huge] walls | of the city | fell | with a loud noise 


P.C. 
he huge walls of the city, fell with a loud noise, 


Th 


(A) Prin, clause. 


Enlargt. of | Sub- | Enlargt. of | Pre Adverbial Adjunct 


5 Subject. | ject. | Sub. (Prep. | di- of Predicate 
7 phrase). | cate. (Manner). 
aj | (Sub. Adj. cl. to (A) which| had lost| its |governor so soon 
limits ‘‘city.” 
% See Sub- |Prodicate,] Enlargt. | Object. | Adverbial Ad- 
I ject. of junct of Pred. 
Ë Object. (Time). 
H | @) sub. Adv. cl. to(A)| after| the balls | of the enemy | struck | them 
E modifies “ fell.” 
Con- | Enlarge- | Sub- | Enlargement of | Predi- | Ob- 
8 junct.| ment of | ject, Subject cate. | ject. 
Ady, | Subject. (Prep. phrase). 


(c) Sub. Adj. cl. to (0)| who were crowding around 


limits “enemy,” 
Subject. 


Ady Adjunct of Predicate 


Predicate, 
(Place), 
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When the clauses are short and space permits, the above 
method of analysing minutely will be found very convenient, 
clear, and interesting. It has the advantage of showing the 
items in their natural sequence, and at the same time gives 
opportunity for writing the analytical terminology under each 
section. But when the clauses are long, recourse may be had to 
Stereotypea & Vertical arrangement. A very popular mode of 

mode of showing detailed analysis consists in cooping up the 

Analysing. different data in small squares, like wild beasts in 
show-cages, each column of squares, whether full or empty, having 
aname poised on its summit. This arrangement has several 
weak spots, while its advantages are not sufficient to make its 
adoption in the schoolroom necessary. It is intelligent not 
conventional analysis that is desirable, By adopting this 
system the child is inclined to imagine that analysis is stereo- 
typed, and that he is making headway when he can write the 
headings and find“ pigeon-holes” into which to stuff the 
words, It may be urged that it gives the work an air of 
finish and neatness, especially if the lines are carefully ruled. 
This is about all it has to recommend it. On the other hand, 
disgust is created when the pupils find themselves labouring in 
vain to fit apparent incongruities and ponderous groups of 
words into spaces which refuse to accept them. Nor is the 
method fraught with encouragement, when, on the completion 
of the work, words and phrases appear huddled together in one 
corner of the gridiron, with a sprinkling of stragglers left out 
disagreeably in the cold. On the whole, the arrangement, 
though popular, can hardly be commended. 


ANALYSIS OF A COMPOUND SENTENCE. 


After the complex sentence has been well grasped by the 
pupils, analysis may be said to be virtually learned. The differ- 
ence between a complex and a compound, or, if you prefer it, 
a compound-complex sentence is so marked and yet so small 
that it will be readily understood after a modicum of explana- 
tion and exemplification. To bring out the fact that the es- 
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sential distinction consists in the number of principal clauses, 
write these two sentences on the board :— 


1. The little boy came, and the big girl went away. 
2. The little boy came, when the big girl went away. 


After eliciting that in each of these there are two clauses, 
explain that in the former two distinct and separate state- 
ments are made. In the latter the pupils will at once detect 
a subordinate adverbial clause of ¢ime, and will set it down 
as a complex sentence. You will now dwell upon the fact 
that as the first sentence contains two independent state- 
ments, connected by “and,” each of which makes sense without 
the other, it consists of two principal clauses. When this is the 
case it is called a compound sentence. Before proceeding to 
illustrate it further, remind the class that a tree has sometimes 
two or eyen more trunks or principal parts. Then draw two 
vertical lines springing from the same, base, upon which you 
will note the connective “and.” Write the clauses alongside 


of the lines, and rehearse 
the lesson. The following 
sentence is arranged in 
tree form to show the 
appearance which a com- 
pound one thus dealt with 
should assume :—‘ That 
portion of the city wall, 
which looked to the east, 
o Ceea was attacked and ruined 

when the hour arrived.” 


The two principal clauses are fixed first, then the subordinate 


(B) 


That portion of the city wall was attacked, 


(that portion) was ruined, 
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ones. Such a sentence should invariably be written in full, in 
order that the intellect may be aided, and the difficulties con- 
nected with the interpretation of the abbreviated form removed. 
A pupil that can analyse a simple and a co 
very soon be able to break up a com 
magnitude, Drill him on plain, 

gradually introduce to his notic 
intricate ones, The three classe 
defined and committed to memory, 


mplex sentence will 
pound one of any form or 
pointed sentences first, and 
e more comprehensive and 
S of sentences may now be 


1. A simple sentence contains oni 
Sentences 2 A complex sentence contains 
defined. or more subordinate ones, 


3. A compound sentence contains principal clauses, and may 
have subordinate ones, 


The classification of compound sentences, if attempted, should 
take place only after the pupils are perfectly able to analyse 
and name the clauses in any sentence. This is the primary de- 
sideratum, to which supplementary nomenclature is secondary, 
Unless the teacher is quite familiar with the subject, a grammar 
in the hands of the pupils is practically worthless, Still any 
intelligible and sound system laid down in a 

Specimen ie x o 
ofaCom- manual, if carefully explained, ought to be under- 
Pound stood by the class. A. sentence fully analysed in its 


Sentence i Y i Y 
general and minute forms might appear thus on the 
analyzed. vertical principle :— 


e subject and one predicate, 
one principal clause, and one 


“ She whom he loved so dearly was dying ; and he threw him- 


self down by her bedside sobbing, because he had once 
The Sentence, wronged her; but she did not know that he was heart- 
broken.” 


1. GENERAL ANALYSIS : 


She was dying .. (A) Principal clause. s 
whom he loved so ly --(a) Sub. adj. cl. to(A)limits “ she.” 
(and) | he threw himself down by her bedside 


RODMING: & meter memes are ete: (B) Principal clause. 
because he had once wronged her ....() Sub. adv. el. to (B) (cause), 
(but) | she did not know. (C) Principal clause. , 
that he was heart-broken. (c) Sub. noun cl, (object of “know”), 


2. MINUTE ANALYSIS :— 


© 


subject. 
(A) = dying predicate (complete), 
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adv. adjunct to ‘‘loved” 
(manner). 

(connective). 

subject. 

predicate. 

object of ‘ threw.” 


adv. adjuncts of “threw” 
(place). 


enlargement of “himself.” 


«adverbial adjunct to “wronged” 
(cause). 


object of “ had wronged.” 
adv. adjunct to “ wronged” 
(time). 


(connective). 

subject. 

predicate. 

„adv. adjunct to “did know” 
(negation). 


Vaiee «predicate (incomplete). 
heartbroke: ..complement of ‘ was.” 


[that] he............. subject. 
af 
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Now that the whole grammar has been traversed in so far 
as it bears upon the parsing and analysis of sentences, it may 
be useful to show the mode of conducting a fairly-advanced 
grammar lesson. The sentence just analysed might be handled 
thus :— 


She—a demonstrative pronoun, third person, feminine, in nominative case; 
subject of “was dying.” Give the masculine and neuter pronouns, 
Name the plural. If “they” were the subject, what would the verb 
become ? 

whom—a relative pronoun, singular, feminine, in objective case. Name its 
antecedent. Why in objective case? Is this the usual position of the 
object? What would it be were it in the nominative case? What is 
the possessive singular of “who”? What is the plural of “who”? 
What does the relative receive from its antecedent? 

(698) 20 


fd 
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he—a demonstrative pronoun, singular, masculine, in nominative case; sub- 
a “loved.” 
ie SE eee active, indicative mood, past tense, third person 
singular, agreeing with its subject “he.” Why is it transitive ? What 
is the mark of the past tense? Name its object. Conjugate the verb, 
so—an adverb of degree, telling how much, modifying “dearly,” 
dearly—an adverb of manner, modifying “loved.” To what are adverbs 
joined? What is the adverbial mark about “dearly”? Compar e 
“dearly.” “So” can’t be compared. 
‘was—a verb, intransitive, active, indicative mood, past tense, third perso.n 
singular, agreeing with its subject “she.” What wi 
present tense? Conjugate “be.” What is the plural of “was”? 
dying—a verb, intransitive, present participle, limiting “she.” What kind 
of verb would “was dying” be called? Name the passive participle of 
“die.” How is the Passive voice of a verb formed ? 
and—a co-ordinative conjunction, joining two clauses together. Name other 


co-ordinative conjunctions, Classify conjunctions, 
he—(as before) subject of “ threw.” 


threw—a verb, transitive, active, indicative m 
singular, agreeing with its subject “he,” which is in the nominative 
case. What is the present tense of “threw”? Conjugate “throw,” 
Name the present participle of it. What is its object? 

himself—a personal pronoun, compound, singular, masculine, in objective 


` case; object of “threw.” Why is it called compound? Give its 
feminine form, its neuter, its plural, 


down—an adverb of place, modifying ‘ 
Classify adverbs, Define an adverb, 

by—a Preposition, placed before “bedside,” which is 
and is said to be governed by ‘ by,” What is 


‘ood, past tense, third person 


threw,” because “he threw down,” 


in the objective case, 


l i the function of a pre- 
position? What words does ‘hy ” join? Pi 
her—a possessive adjective pronoun, limiting “bedside,” 
Sessive adjectives, 


Name other pos- 
bedside—a noun, common, sin lar, neuter, in objective 
> gular, y Jecti 


case, after the 
|. Spell th i 
sobbing. a verb, i siti the possessiy, 


e singular, 


» Present participle, limiting “him- 
And so on. re RNE 


and casual, and no such test is 
pointedly-put questions, 
educative importance. 


applied as that i 


which really make the exercise of 


ould it be if it were y~ 
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A few concluding remarks on the teaching of grammar may 
now be offered. In teaching analysis and parsing for parts of 
speech a natural order should be observed from the order of 
commencement. First deal with sentences as wholes, Teaching to 
or, in other words, handle spoken language ; then be Natural. 
break them up into the sections called clauses, upon which the 
idea to be conveyed depends. ‘This is called analysing the 
sentence. At the same time bring under the child’s notice 
the nature and use of individual words, when the parts of 
speech are said to be dealt with. This is called parsing for 
parts of speech. It will ever be well to keep the two studies 
alongside of each other, thus making it obvious that the double 
nomenclature applies to the same word or phrase. This dove- 
tailing process should be carried out assiduously in the earlier 
stages. a 
In parsing, unless the child’s knowledge is thorough, and 
deals with the subject from its commencement, he cannot 
be expected to specify the peculiarities of indi- Instruction 
vidual words with any certain degree of accuracy. to be 
In the case of a badly taught pupil, parsing thorough. 
becomes guessing. Betimes he will rattle off a jumble of 
erroneous grammatical terms, mere perfunctory jargon, for. 
which an aching anatomy is compensation. In such a case 
stupidity, thickheadedness, and laziness are freely attributed 
to him. He dreads and nauseates the task, and when the 
schoolroom becomes a species of bear-garden, blame attaches 
to the helpless child. In the daytime he shudders at the 
idea of grammar, at night it presses upon him as a hideous 
nightmare, In itself it is one of those subjects the individual 
parts of which fit into each other, and one link missing 
may weaken the whole system. In order to carry every 
child along with you the same lesson should be frequently 
repeated, and the blackboard freely used on every occasion 
for clear expositions and pointed jllustrations. Sentences or 
words which require explanation can only ‘be satisfactorily 


„Outcome of both. The re 
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dealt with on the board, whence the greatest number can reap 
The Boara the greatest benefit. i The impression made by 
essentialin means of the board is infinitely deeper and more in- 
Teaching. telligible than that which the grammar text-book 
supplies. The subject is one which admits of explanation, and 
the pupil should never be allowed to use technical expressions 
whose import he does not comprehend, Be careful not to 
use words or terminology ahead of your teaching. If you have 
Occasion to do so, depend upon it that the subject is not being 
taught orderly and methodically, 

Like arithmetic, grammar at every point appeals to the 
understanding, Punishment during the lesson only dulls and 

Punish- freezes the intellect, and for a period renders it ab- 


ments. solutely impervious to subsequent instruction. To 
assume a testy attitude or harsh mode of 


sesame to the-juvenile intellect will undo 
case, and the grammar lesson, 
treat, will rise up as a deterrent ogre, at 
eschewed. Tf, after having explained 


degree 

Appeal to the essentialities of the Jas j 

the Reading Thus 
BOO ie Dressed. Although mos 

pointed sentences, 

preferable, because ti 


manner what has been already taught, 


always be concomitant with instructing, 


visal lesson preven: 
lapsing into oblivion, 


There are certain points connected with the parts of speech 


~ 
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upon which the pupil’s knowledge and progress largely depend. 
For instance, in connection with the verb, the main  gtress to be 
points to lay stress upon, after its transitive or laid upon 
intransitive nature is determined, are the tense Points, 
names and signs. These constitute the backbone of the verb, 
just as the verb “be” is really the backbone of a passive 
verb. 

Keep in mind that no child can parse fast. A parsing habit 
or rapid enunciation of a particular formula may be acquired, 
and occasionally it may bear the semblance of ac- Rate of 
curacy. Rapid utterance should arouse suspicion Parsing. 
and encourage questions to test its value. Much thought and 
care are involved in grammar, where the environments are so 
subtle and pitfalls so numerous. The pupil when parsing must” 
have his wits about him, and be constantly on the gui vive for 
peculiar usages and collocations of words. 

Grammar cannot be taught mechanically ; it must be taught 
intelligently, and to effect this, progressively, In teaching you 
must bring yourself to the level of your class, and be ne subject 
careful not to attempt too much at a time. When to be taught 
the matter is not understood, not assimilated, the intelligently 
teaching becomes cramming. The mind resents pees es 
pressure, which engenders loathing and disgust. 

The attention of the pupils and the character of their answers 
will enable you to judge of their progress. Experience will 
a little extra knowledge is to be added, as well 


tell you when ¢ 
ag where to draw the line. Your method of teaching and the 
e much to do with the 


mental calibre of the pupils will hav 

rate at which the ground is to be covered. Grammar in the 
hands of a skilful teacher presents many fascinations to the 
pupil. On the other hand, where the instructor has no heart 
in his work, the pupil derives no pleasure or satisfaction from 
the task. Heis daily floundering, inextricably, hopelessly lost, 
amidst the mysterious and bewildering mazes of eight parts of 
speech. Oaly eight, observe. And yet grammar is generally 
considered facile princeps the ogre of the school curriculum, 


Tf you take into serious-consideration the educational import- 
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ance of grammar, and the amount of careful and well-directed 
teaching necessary to make pupils understand it, 

eal keeping also in view the intellectual rather than 
ableto the mechanical aspect of the study, the folly of at- 
impart tempting to give a lesson to an advanced class with- 
romedge: out a requisite measure of competence and previous 
preparation, will be at once apparent. In order that the in- 
the teacher must know the subject 
thoroughly himself; and not only so, but he must be able to 


? 


Y, succinctly, and explicitly 
when he stands before his class, s 


Not only must your expositions be clear, but you must be 
resolute in your manner. You should carry along with you at 
Teacher every step both the eyes 


and = Every child if entitled to 
Teaching, 


its simplicity 
bibing learners, After you commence the ] 
nothing disturb 


t at a serious loss, It should 
run smoothly as a stream till the store is exhausted, and every 


child has drunk dee The moment you 


or Yawning, take heed. These 
ou are not carrying the whole class 
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along in the current of your reasoning, and should induce you 
to endeavour to make the matter yet more interesting. Rather 
overlook an insignificant misdemeanour than dis-  Interrup- 

turb the equanimity of your pupils by referring tions. | 

to it at the time. The awkward attitude of a boy or a girl, 
or the noise accidentally made by the shifting of a foot or the 
dropping of a slate, should be overlooked for the nonce. The 
good discipline which you exercise at the proper time should 
render such accidents more rare than common. The very 
orderliness of the subject should foster a measure of love for it. 

In dealing with analysis, in advanced classes in particular, the 
work exhibited should be self-explanatory. Hence, the gram- 
matical terminology should be written after the words them- 
selves. Again, the general analysis should precede the minute, 
and if possible both should take precedence of parsing for parts 
of speech. In both analysing and parsing, in order to compre- 
hend, it is most essential that the scholar should observe. The 
function of the blackboard, it is dgain urged, is opgerya- 
to aid the intellect through the eye He should tion aids 
not only know that a sentence consists of certain intellect, 
parts, but he should also see them. ‘The study of the grammar 
of the language should come so naturally to the English-speak- 
ing child that there should be no need of mechanical aids, even 
were these possible. It is hardly fair to call the method of 
demonstrating analysis by the tree system mechanical. It is 
less so than the analytical arrangement of words in a mass 
of “pigeon-holes ;” because, while it gives the pupils a more 
tangible grasp of the subject, it is, after all, but a graphic 
means designed to secure an intellectual end. In order to 
meet the case of every member of the class, repetition of the 
idea in a variety of ways should be practised. 

Definitions and classifications, as set down in manuals, should 
not be committed to memory till they have been explained to 
such an extent that their arrangement appears both DeAnIttOns. 
essential and appropriate. The explanation an ' 
exemplification should invariably precede the committing of them 
to memory, A good definition condenses and clinches all the 
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facts into one compact whole, while it tends, at the same time, 
to lessen the strain upon the mind, from the fact that in its 
brevity it embodies the essence and yet the simplification of 
the matter. z 
The proficiency of the pupils may be thoroughly tested by 
your setting them to parse or analyse a prescribed passage on 
Testing the slates or paper, Whatever is thus accomplished 
Pupils. should give evidence of as much care and clearness 
of detail as any model which may be set for the class to 
imitate. Analysis, in particular, lends itself to orderliness ; 
and the arrangement of details, once advocated, should be 
sedulously adhered to. 
The pupils should be taught to parse words individually as 
well as successively. Simultaneous parsing should be eschewed 
Simultane- aS unprofitable to a degree, Tt is only useful when 
ous Parsing a parsing formula is being learned from the black- 
aesae. board: The formula which should incorporate all 
the’ requisite details in natural se 
expeditiously got up. To be sure, w 
important in the order of the stat 
why a stereotyped mode should no} 
to, since the study is one in whic 
nant feature. When the parsing is executed on slates, a whole 
line should be devoted to each word, which should itself be 
written at the commencement of it. Take care that the term- 
inology is not too much abbreviated. 
The language you use should be a 
The Depend upon it that nothin, 
Teacher's make good English speake 
Language, own diction, which, while it is simple and un- 
affected, should be grammatical in 


expression, graceful in 
phraseology, and altogether a fit model for your pupils “to 
imitate 


paragon of excellence, 
g will tend so much to 
rs and writers as your 


CHAPTER VIL 


INTELLIGENCE. 


THE JUNIOR CLASSES. 


Air cultivation of intelligence in young children demands 
the greatest amount of patience, assiduity, and even 
naiveté from the teacher. Their natural timidity and shyness 
render some art, and even cunning, necessary in order to extract 
from them an expression of their ideas. Many of their 
notions of things are very erroneous, and it is to the teachers 
advantage that they are so amenable to correction. But no 
matter what his ideas may be, the pupil should be encour- 
aged to express them in his own simple language. Tt is often 
the case that when he is asked to give the meaning of a word, 
he fails to realize exactly what is desired. In The Meaning 
the first place, then, you will take steps to let your ofa 

pupils know what is meant by “a meaning.” This “Meaning.” 
may be illustrated by means of a familiar example. Taking 
the sentence, “The crow dropped the pebble into the pitcher,” 
explain that “to drop a thing” is “to let it fall;” that 
a pebble” is a small rounded stone, such as may be seen at 
the sea-side—or if the situation of the school does not favour 
this idea, say that it is somewhat like a marble in size and 
appearance—and that “a pitcher » is a long or high sort of jug 
for holding water. Then putting these explanations together, 
tell them that the saying just means, “that the crow let the 
small rounded stone fall into the dish for holding water.” It 
is particularly desirable that at this early stage the class should 
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get a conscious grasp of what a meaning should convey to the 
inquiring mind. In an incredibly short time children may be 
taught to give meanings, fearlessly and readily enough, in their 
own guileless, verbose phraseolo; 


gy- One is very apt to forget 
that the teaching of meanings and the cultivation of intelli- 


gence are in a degree Synonymous. Intelligence has to be 
cultivated, and to accomplish this a systematic, progressive 
method has to be adopted. 
The method is decidedly bad, in fact it is no method at all, 
Pupils not Which leaves the task entirely in the hands of the 
tobeleft to pupil. Possibly a home lesson ig prescribed, and the 
themselves, tender, distracted intellect has to exercise itself to 
discover a list of Meanings before the morrow. 
the distressed and grumbling parent, or it may be 
is the ready medium of enlightenment, 
the least of it, to think of scholars of ten 
Struggling in such an irksome 


teacher’s wishes, and escape that corporal punishment which 
in such a case is apt to be me 


ted out to the disobedient, The 
proceeding, while exceedingly unjust to both parent and child, 
can hardly be called educational. It is most injurious to the 
learner to cram his mind with unintelligible words and ideas, 
and to subject his mental faculties to the painful strain of 
grasping and retaining repeated doses of mysterious word 
equivalents. The intellectual exercise should be characterized 


by an easy, invigorating, and enjoyable employment of the 
brain. When meani 


said to be learned; but 
made at examining what 
nor understood. You must car 


ing and examining as being 
science. 


In such a case 
the dictionary, 
Tt is painful, to say 
der, plastic intellects 
and aimless way to meet the 


of educational 


mining accept with pleasure 


Object Simple though wordy meanings, prov. 


Lessons tain a trace of the cor 
valuable, 


ided they con- 
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broad knowledge of things in general, and of the fundamental 
data upon which the superstructure of subsequent information 
may be laid. The few explanations and meanings given in 
most reading books will tend to supplement to some extent 
your teaching, and will encourage the pupils to pursue the study. 

It is very unjust to ask a child to explain the meaning of a 
word or phrase which you are conscious he is unable to do, 
and it is equally unfair to accept a meaning or statement which 
you are certain he does not understand. Tt is injurious to pro- 
gress to throw cold water upon a wrong answer or  £yery 
a meaning not exactly to the point. A careful, Answer to 
thorough" teacher will readily accept it, turn it over, be accepted. 
and at the same time make plain to the class for what word such 
an answer would have been a good and correct meaning, This 
is educating the child, and future success is guaranteed. If, on 
the other hand, you despise the answer, and proceed to chide 
the pupil, you will certainly dishearten him, and discourage 
him from making any further spontaneous, intellectual effort. 
Your acceptance of his suggestion, although a wrong one, 
appeases his mind, and strengthens his confidence in you as 
his teacher. It at the same time dispels any tendency to 
reticence on the part of his class-fellows. 

There is a class of words which are simple enough in them- 
selves, and their meanings are practically under- unnecessary 
stood by everybody, but they are somewhat difficult Kinds of 
to explain. Inexperienced teachers are more apt Questions, 
to fall into the error of asking for their meanings than older 
ones, To this class belong such words as “crow,” “ man,” 
“life,” “wood,” “iron,” ete. It is quite absurd to ask what a 
“crow” is, or what “wood” is, To say that a “crow” is a 
“bird,” and “wood” “stick,” is to say the least of it super- 
fluous, The child, you may be sure, knows quite well what 
is meant by the term, or implied in it, although it mayi be 
utterly beyond his or a higher intellect succinctly to define it. 

The idea of a meaning at once suggests a dictionary, a com- 
pendium almost totally unnecessary at this stage. The 
But pupils in their straits will use them. Tt is Dictionary. 
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very important that you should be careful in accepting syno- 
nyms gleaned from a dictionary, which, while perplexing, you 
know quite well are just as unintelligible to the pupil as the 
primary words. At this stage the teacher should be the 
dictionary. You will thus be enabled to adapt yourself and 
‘your explanations to the requirements of every intellect. Bear 
in mind that in any class the meaning of a word, th 
couched in ever so many words, is far more deserving of praise, 
and shows far more intelligence, than the solitary unintelligible 
synonym culled from the dictionary, and uselessly and tempo- 
rarily committed to memory. Further, when you do make an 
explanation, and thereby correct or supplement the child’s 
ideas, use the simplest language possible, and be careful not to 
defeat your object by the use of incomprehensible phraseology. 
Sometimes the practice obtains of allowing the pupils of 
Arudi- Junior classes to answer questions on the story and 
mentary meaning of the lesson, while they follow the teacher, 
hom of from the book itself, Thus he asks, “ A crow one 
and the scholars, who have 


s day flew to a what?” 
been running their eyes and fingers along the lines, at once 
halt, and simultaneously shout; “a pitcher.” This luxurious 
be indulged in for 


form of discipline may 
encourage: 


ough 


of commencement and 
persist in it, simply because, 
vain Satisfaction, it does not ti 
or cultivate the mental facul 


c : part in the growth of 
Knowledge intellect. Tt is essential that antecedent explana- 


iscumula- tions should remain fresh in the pupil’s mind, as 
tive, a sorb of basis from which a higher effort ay, 
At the same time it is possible to Overstretch the 
memory. It is your duty, while Supplying it with suitable 
food for its natural development, to keep it in due bounds 
and studiously to avoid cramming it. It is easily preakened 
by over-pressure. Like the stomach, it will only retain and 
digest so much at a time, so that the Present supply must 


spring. 
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be digested and assimilated before the next is added. The 
answering, if genuine, should proceed from a calm and thought- 
ful mind, a well-balanced memory, and altogether spontaneously 
and frankly. Such traits as indifference, or shyness to answer 
what a child really knows, at once betoken unnatural and 
unskilful training. In conclusion, in only certain circumstances’ 
may children be expected to be taught “ meaning” at home; 
so the teaching of this branch very properly devolves upon 
the teacher. 


THE INTERMEDIATE CLASSES. 


The child’s ability to interpret what he reads should keep 
pace with the progressive phraseology of the reading book. 
At the same time he should grow to express his Intelligence 
ideas in language at once more thoughtful and more grows. 
grammatical. His vocabulary should also be expressive of his 
knowledge. It is a healthy and „gratifying sign of sound 
instruction and steady progress if the younger pupils show 
ability to give an intelligible interpretation of the story or 
passage read in their own simple phraseology without timidity, 
and if possible in a series of short neat sentences. But 
advancement betokens a deeper and closer scrutiny of the 
meanings of individual words. No matter what the nature of 
the lesson may be, there is but one rational and methodical way 
of preparing the meanings and of testing the value of the 
exercise, It was pointed out that before the reading of the 
lesson a preliminary review of it was specially desirable. This 
review was invariably conducted by the teacher. The 
The question now arises, “Does not this disci- Teacher's 
pline tend to foster in the pupils a feeling of de- Function. 
pendence?” Certainly not ; the burden of individual preparation 
is not entirely removed from the shoulders of the scholars. 
They have still to exert themselves independently of the 
teacher. Laziness is never to be encouraged, self-reliance is. 
Your funétion as teacher is not to explain what the child 
may reasonably be expected to know or even discover for him- 
self; but you are supposed to be able to gauge the limit of 
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his information, and this you ascertain by asking him such 
questions as will test him and enable you to form an accurate 


estimate of his knowledge and capacity. The information you 


` convey is intended to lighten the task, not to remove it 
altogether. You make th 


e matter more tangible by bringing 
it nearer to him, and making it easier for the mind to éarry 
because of its increased intelligibility. Thus learning becomes 
a pleasure rather than a loathsome ogre. You instil into the 
children’s minds a love of instruction and of school life, as well 


as a desire to learn, because, while they realize your daily sym- 
pathy with them in their studies, 


They should realize that you are 
telligence, not testing it from day 
Tt will be well to keep 
rds demand special considera- 


e interpretation intelligible, the pupil 
it by no means child’s 


The sufficiently advanced 
Dicti r iv i i 
a i structiy quently in their 
ands they are a degr Ina Majority of 

g nergy. T ns i. 
ment, nor is the shadow o; i rae vals 


gether absent, Only 


igent pupils are capable of using th vitl 
real lasting benefit, Tt i deist ee en 
) 


themselves, It is 
s in the dictionary 
amusing,” and finds it set 
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information, nothing a whit more intelligible. In fact, an 
exercise of this kind is of no real educational value, He 
spends a certain amount of time in endeavouring to remember 
the synonym ; and this effort—a mere discipline of the memory 
—is about all the benefit he derives from the study. 

But the subject carries with 
The one-word equivalent peculiar to the dictionary, being 
difficult to deal with because of its being often more terse than 
lucid, has to be approached and commented upon with caution, 
So as not to shake the child’s confidence in what he will yet 
come to appreciate as a valuable and instructive compendium, 
Meanings whether accurate or inaccurate which have cost the 
child time and pains to collect must be accepted to obviate 
discouragement. At the same time, as has been already in- 
dicated, your own interpretation and corrective influence have 
to be judiciously exercised, Meanings that are not understood, 
as well as those that are erroneous, are practically worthless, 
The easier you make the apprehension of the meaning the 
longer it will be retained, Again, you will do well to dispel as 
Soon as possible the delusion that only such a meaning as a 
dictionary supplies can be correct, by pointing out that for such 
a word as “ amusing” the expression « causing fun” is a suffi- 
cient and intelligible explanation. The pupils will have no 
difficulty in realizing this, nor will they hesitate to exert them- 
selves to tender you similar meanings. But you will find it 
very beneficial to train the pupils of the junior classes to 
interpret the import of phrases rather than of words, Tt is 
ability to render in other and more intelligible language the 
exact meaning of groups of words rather than of in 
that really forms the genuine test of a child’s know 
he reads. But the interpretation of a phrase necessarily 
implies a knowledge of individual words, The relation of the 
teacher to the dictionary might be further illustrated. In the 
familiar lesson of « The fisherman and the turbot,” there occurs 
the phrase; “the fisherman was firm,” the meanings of “ firm” 
given in the dictionary are « fixed,” ‘ compact,” « strong,” so 
that it.is obvious that a child of nine will be long before he 


it another important phase. 


dividual ones 
ledge of what 
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hits upon the precise interpretation of the words through this 
channel ; hence the evident need of a teacher to guide and 
assist him. While the effort of one offering any of these 
meanings is to be commended, you must, while associating the 
idea of “firmness” with something which “will not yield” 
because of its hardness, or, as one would say, “will not give in,” 
point out that the expression simply means that the fisherman 
“would not give in,” or “would ha: 


ve his own way.” Both 
meanings are alike simple and quite within the vocabulary and 


comprehension of the class, Thus you see that in such a case 
as this it is really the meaning of the whole statement and 
not of any particular word that is educationally valuable. 
Observe also that the answer is capable of being expressed in 
the form of a neat sentence. A half-hearted one-vord utter- 
ance is intolerable and irritating. If you teach your pupils to 
give answers in sentence form when possible, they will soon 
evince no hesitancy or eyen difficulty in so doing. All can 
form the habit of making the attempt, though all may not be 
equally successful. 

It is obvious, then, that at whatever stage the use of the 
dictionary is adopted, its function must in the first instance be 

The Use of Cavefully and practically explained. The scholars 

the Diction- have to realize that, while from its very nature it 

ary tobe must give all the meanings of the word or its 

explains synonyms, there has to be performed a special 
exercise of adaptation and discrimination, which can only be 
of value when the context is known and understood, By-and- 
by they should come to realize that a well-handled dictionary is 
really helpful to intelligence, and that it is very far from being 


an instrument of torture designed to rack and perplex both 
eye and brain wading amid ti 


he disjointed aridi 
But there are occasions when even 


Case illus- SUYE fail in its function, 
trativeof planation of a tea 


with, no dictionary suit: 
any clue to the idea so expressed, 
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avail little in comparison with the instructor's lucid exposition 
of the group. Such expressions, which the teacher alone can 
adequately explain, are of very frequent Occurrence. Peculiar 
and unique usages of words, which are often met with, demand 
an amount of explanation proportionate to the degree of their 
ave to be explained plainly 
and fully, until the idea implied is fully understood and the 
mind satisfied, After the Sufliciency of the final in 
has been established, couch what you have s 
a neat and succinct meanin 
grasp and remember, The nature of an ar 


n in an explanatory 
such words as tlie pupils can investigate 


dictionary Meanings are 
Accessible, intelligible, and sufficient. It is evi 


makes the impression, which cost 
late, Proportionately lasting, Th 


knowledge of what is read, be 
which it involves, 


raginely strengthened, 
X upon a stereotyped measure of 
The nature of 


crmining the Lesson. 
ut Senerally it will he found that 
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in a reading book, should in a measure be known before it is 
read for reading’s sake, the length of the meaning task may be 
made to tally as near as possible with that of the reading one. 
Young children may sometimes be asked to write on paper, 
as a home exercise, the meanings of a specified list of words. 
Meanings This is a much more serious task than performing 
on Paper. it on slates, and you will do well to view it in 
- this light. In the endeavour to record the meaning the quality 
of the writing is apt to be ignored, and the practice often 
has a natural tendency to jeopardize the writing at a time when 
the “hand” is only in process of formation. Be ever studious 


to set no task the performance of which will tend to the detri- 
L ment of any other branch of the school curriculum. 


4 
THE SENIOR CLASSES. ‘ 


wane ich the higher classes 
i have to put forth, because, while the exercise maintains 
generic characteristics, the meanings differ in degrees of diffi- 
culty according to the nature of the words and the complications 
and subtleties of their environments, 
At this stage it is specially necessary that the teacher should 
have given careful consideration 


for instance, to pro- 


necessary, °°" tO the interpretation of a portion of a Shake- 


Spearian play for the enlighte 
without a 
would be 
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Perion is absolutely necessary. The better you know tl 
aas ie eon and expeditiously will your A 
gr e is a good rule at every stage to m 
: t 1 f ake your 
tions simple, clear, concise, and aie As ae eee 
no waste of time, so there should be no waste of words. $ 
The teaching of meanings through the derivation of the 


words must now be considered. This is a task by itself, de- 
; 


manding the highest intellectual effort. A know- 

ledge of languages will make it both easier and more pet a 
attractive. But even when the pupil is ignorant aun 
of Latin or Greek, the meaning explained! through either of 
these will be both simplified and rationally impressed. Purth z 
special courses of lessons might profitably be Aek upon pe 
commoner prefixes and sufixes, the supply of SET is ae 
cally limited, and by no means impossible or irksome to sane 
Tt is desirable that this should be done as early as aa 
Their various meanings and usages should be carefully ki plain A 
and exemplified. Their frequent recurrence will STA the 
mind readily retentive of them. An occasional half-hour should 
also be given to the study of roots of words, in order to sup- 
y and knowledge. In this con- 


plement the pupils’ vocabular, 
nection not only should the root be explained, but other words 


having cognate roots should be introduced ; and as the exercise 
increases in attractiveness, the more should the pupils be en- 
couraged to assist in the discovery and disintegration of such 
words. A child may be able to give the meaning of a word 


when he is unable to specify its source. Still, if he knows 
the meaning he will often experience little difficulty in arriving 
at the derivation, because even “the English form of the word 
is very apt to suggest it. The method of teaching meaning 
through derivations is so simple that it is unnecessary to advert 


to it, further than to mention that after you have traced out 
the import have recapitulated the 


of the words in this way, and 
exercise, the pupils should be asked to copy the summarized 
results, as they have accumulated on the hoard in the course 
of your exposition. These should be cari 


efully and methodically 
mitted to paper in the first instance. The scholars should 


cor 
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then carry them home, and, using them as stepping-stones, should 
study and commit to memory the ideas and information which 
it was your aim to supply. Before you proceed with the next 
lesson, you must prove that previous instruction has been well 
assimilated and remembered. But these remarks apply especi- 
ally to the higher classes, and you will realize that it will hardly 
be judicious to think of entering upon a discussion of roots and 


derivations with very young children. You can only do so“ 


profitably when you have evidence that such a proceeding is 
within the capacity of the pupils, and consequently is likely 
to be beneficial to them. There is an amount of mystery and 
curiosity attaching to the exercise which tends to excite and 
sustain interest. This is the more satisfying when the tracing 
from the original up to the modern signification is well con- 
nected and explicit. But this method of investigation applies 
to individual words, of which it may very properly be designated 
the historical study. = 
In proportion to the pupils’ growth of vocabulary and in- 
tellect should be their intelligent use of the dictionary. To 
When Dic- Very child in the senior classes a good dictionary 
tionaries will should be available. The cost is comparatively 
be of special trifling. The saving it effects in time, and the dis- 
Value, cipline and culture which the handling of it involves, 
are very essential. Its instructive function as a means not only 
of ascertaining the meanings of words, but also their pronuncia- 
tion, spelling, and even derivation, should be exemplified and 
explained. To an advanced pupil it is, in fact, a receptacle 
whence a fund of valuable information may be derived. But 
its use has its limits, and, as has been already pointed out, its 
information is often practically worthless, unless supplemented 
and determined by the skilful co-operation of the teacher. 
It is interesting to analyse the value of the task, when the 
teacher prescribes a certain number of words whose meanings 
the pupils are to bring to school next day on slips of paper or 
written in books. Such an exercise, of course, presupposes 
a dictionary accessible, or a convenient, willing, and intelligent 
parent. Without previous instruction, and a certain amount 


SSS 
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of subsequent exposition, the task can hardly be said to be 
educationally profitable, even although it does bespeak a certain 
amount of home work. To say the least of it, its educative 
yalue in any form is extremely doubtful. The haphazard 
meaning—the first one given—culled from the dictionary in 
the shortest possible time, and with slovenliness and precipi- 
tancy committed to paper, may or may not be explanatory of 
the word in its particular connection. But this does not con- 


‘cern the pupil It is «æ meaning. That is suficient for him. 


But as impressions depend for their strength upon observation 
and contemplation of the object, this haphazard and, in this 
instance, totally erroneous meaning, which he has been at some 
little pains to write on paper, is just as likely to be remembered 
as the correct one. Unless a stronger influence be brought to 
bear by the teacher to counteract it, the primary impression 
will be the more permanent of the two. In short, there may 
be said to have been practically a waste both of time and 
mental activity. The exercise is an aimless and perfunctory 
one, leading towards disappointment, consequent stagnation of 
energy, and possibly a retrogression of intellectual culture, Ex- 
clusive and daily dependence upon a dictionary is apt to become 
chronic, and as a consequence there may be engendered a 
tendency to depreciate, neglect, and set little store by your 
explanations. Before pupils can be expected to give accurate 
interpretations of individual words, they should have explained 
to them the general nature of the narrative. Some idea will 
thereby be conveyed of the import of the verse or passage in 
which the word occurs. By-and-by the context itself should be 
suggestive of the meaning. They will thus be trained to select 
the correct meaning when they find a variety of words put 
before them to: choose from. Again, only in certain cases do 
the circumstances of a child admit of such a home task being 
anything like decently performed. When domestic surround- 
ings are not conducive. to its successful accomplishment, the 
meanings offered to the teacher are in all likelihood copied from 
a class-fellow’s manuscript on the following day, and a spurious 
and surreptitious production handed in as a bona fide effort of 


” Explanation a 
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the pupil. While you endeavour to get results on which you 
can place implicit reliance, it is most essential that all exercises 
demanding independent and intelligent thought should be per- 
formed under your own immediate superyision. Again, just 
The as you cannot be too precise and explicit in your 
Selection subsidiary explanations, so you cannot be too ex- 
of Words. haustive in your selection of words to be studied. 


No word should be overlooked if you have the least misgiving 


about the pupils’ knowledge of it. It is quite a mistake to 
imagine that the daily recurrence of the word in various cont 
nections will ultimately breed familiarity with its different 
meanings. It is very injudicious to leave to time alone to 
effect a satisfactory acquaintance with the full import of any 
word. 

It is natural that the intelligence lesson should precede the 
resultant elocutionary one. In the preparation of next day’s 
Preparation Yeading lesson, the meanings of the words will, 
in the senior to a certain extent, have been traversed. This 

Classes. will be of great assistance and guidance to the 
pupils in their home preparation. This preliminary survey 
should be rehearsed and supplemented on the following day, 
after a night has intervened for the pupils to study and in a 
Measure assimilate it. Power of observation and concomitant 
mental activity must be stimulated, while they are, at the 
same time, confined to a profitable channel, By skilful oral 
questioning you will soon be able to judge of the range of the 
child’s vocabulary, and you will also be enabled to form an 
estimate of the capacity and equipment of his mind, Tt is im- 
portant that, by the lucidity of your explanations, you should 
impress your scholars with your own ability and superior degree 
of knowledge. Through this also they should cøme to feel that 
while a dictionary is valuable in itself, the presence of a teacher 
to expound it is doubly so. 

Specimen of As a specimen of the manner and spirit in which 
Ree vitae passage of poetry might be explained, the follow- 


toanad- ing verse selected from Gray’s « Elegy ” will be ser- 
vanced Class, Viceable,— 


| 
| 
. 
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“ But Knowledge to their eyes her ample page, 
Rich with the spoils of Time, did ne’er unroll ; 
Chill Penury repressed their noble rage, 
And froze the genial current of the soul.” 


The precise idea embraced in the lines is what you wish 
your pupils ultimately to understand. Such a verse must be 
taken by itself independently of the others in the piece, because 


< it is sufficient and in itself appropriate as embodying a senti- 


ment in keeping with the character of the whole poem, and 
because it does not in any way form an essential link in the 
narrative, although it is a possible and reasonable unit. 
It may be taken for granted that the meanings of the bigger 
words of the verse are known, the pupils having culled them 
from dictionaries as a foundation for the teacher’s exposition. 
The method of explaining the passage might be somewhat as 
follows :—“ Here the poet Gray is speaking of the dead 
people around him in the churchyard. ‘Knowledge, which 
means ‘knowing about things, is used in a curious way. It is 
said to be ‘personified 1_that is, made a person, or spoken of 
as a person (the suffix ‘fied’ means ‘made’). What else is 
verse? Yes—Time and Penury. We can 
now explain the nature of the thought which the poet had in his 
mind when he wrote these lines. As time goes on without ceas- 
ing, the knowledge of things keeps steadily increasing. Hence 
people who live to-day are supposed to know more then those 
who lived long before them. But what is ‘the ample page 4 ‘The 
word ‘ample’ means ‘large,’ or ‘having room for all that is in it 
and more.’ Knowledge has, as it were, a roll or book which con- 


tains all that is known. Time has lasted so long that much is in 
this book which these poor people would, no doubt, have been 
very glad to know. But to show off its contents, the roll must 
be unrolled or unfolded, or, to think of it as a book, it must be 
opened. In short, the idea, then, is that, although a great deal 
of knowledge of things has been accumulating in course of time 
or ages, these poor country people never knew Paes about 
them. They lived and died ignorant, or, as we mig! oe 
illiterate. In the third line ‘Penury’ is spoken of as being 


personified in the 
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‘chill.’ ‘Penury’ you say means ‘poverty,’ a word you 
understand better. Well, ‘poverty’ has a cooling effect, or, to 
put it differently, “when people are poor, as these were, they 
are ‘dull’ and ‘low-spirited,’ just as one would feel when he 
is cold. ‘Repressed’ means ‘kept back,’ ‘pressed back’ (re, 
back), ‘kept down ;’ and ‘rage’ here may be taken for ‘desire.’ 
We can now grasp the effect of this poverty upon the people. 
Tt kept down any desire they may ever have had to rise above 
their humble lot to a higher position in the world; hence it 
is called ‘a noble rage,’ a desire to be praised or commended. 


But he says this state of poverty ‘froze the genial current of | 


the soul.’ ‘A current’ is something that flows or moves on, and 
‘soul’ may mean ‘spirits,’ ‘life,’ or ‘mind.’ ‘Genial? stands for 
‘cheerful,’ ‘mirthful,’ and ‘happy.’ Hence, ‘Penury froze the 
genial current of the soul’ might be interpreted to mean that, 
because of their poor estate, these people had no heart in them 
to be happy, however much the human mind may have yearned 
for a continuous flow of what tends to comfort,” 

The nature of the above explanation will show you that only 
pupils of considerable intellectual capacity are capable of fol- 
lowing the reasoning. The weaker members of the class might 
be assisted by an ocular demonstration of the idea on the black- 
board. Make squares or figures of some shape or other to 
represent The people, Knowledge, and Time, the three being 
arranged in this order. Then put the letters P, K, and T over 
them, and with the aid of the pointer explain the increase of 
Time and the corresponding accumulation of Knowledge which 
the second figure gets, as it were, from Time, but does not show 
or unfold to the people. In a similar way the precise idea 
contained in the remaining couplet might be graphically and 
interestingly impressed. This is a method of exposition by 
which the eye is made in an especial degree to aid the in- 
tellect, and which may be ingeniously applied to obscure passages 
of prose or poetry with telling effect, Where the poetic idea 
is tersely put, it is your function by repeated, it may be 
Explanation verbose, exposition to convey to the pupils the 
tobe full. nature of the image conjured up in the mind of the 


= 
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EeeirilVclualinve soliead Gas tie seo Geeta 
E a the pupils may be expected 
to have made themselves familiar with the meanings of indi- 
vidual words. From this preparatory fund you are to extract 
what they, know 3 and then, through the meanings which 
they offer, you will be enabled to lead them on by question, 
answer, and explanation to the precise application of each 
word, and thence to the full interpretation of the context. In 
some such way as this every word, line, and paragraph might 
profitably be dealt with. The number of times an explanation 
should be repeated will depend upon the uptake of the scholars 
and the degree of difficulty of the passage under consideration. 
When every member of the class gives oral evidence of satis- 
factory knowledge of the lines, take up a fresh passage, pursue 
the same style of investigation, and connect it if possible with 
the preceding and succeeding ideas of the poem. When chil- 
dren evince no knowledge beyond a dictionary acquaintance 
with individual words—that is to say, when they are ignorant of 
the import and sentiment of the piece as a whole—the instruc- 
tion is lamentably weak. Imagine a pupil’s knowledge of the 
above quotation summed up thus :—‘“* Knowledge’ means ‘what 
is known;’ ‘ample, ‘large ;’ ‘page,’ ‘a side of a leaf;’ ‘rich,’ 
t wealthy ;’ ‘spoils,’ ‘plunder ;’ ‘rage,’ ‘ wrath ;? ‘genial,’ ‘ cheer- 
ful,” etc. It is at once apparent how utterly worthless this sort 
of stufling is as compared with an intelligent and comprehensive 
grasp of the verse. But apart from its educative value, the 
detailed exposition is much more agreeably and casily put 
before the class, and more likely to be profitably remembered, 
than a list of dry matter-of-fact and comparatively valueless 
synonyms. After traversing the lesson with the 
HE in order to test their “ability to interpret the Bakes 
lines, set them to paraphrase on slates either the ground covered 
in the day’s lesson, or at least a suitable portion of it. The 
effect of this discipline will be an increase of eagerness, un- 
divided attention to your explanation of the passage, and a 
strenuous and commendable effort to reproduce the meaning. 
Provided the lesson be a suitable one, it will be useful to 
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accustom the pupils to write the substance of it in their own 
words on slates or books. In such a case they 
Saito have virtually to construct a sort of paraphrase of 
the Sub- it. This task may be performed in almost any 
stance of class in the school, although it is especially appli- 
peo reason. cable to the more advanced ones. Occasionally it 
may take the place of a composition and writing exercise. Nor 
is the aid of the books always necessary, It will often be 
desirable that the books containing the original version be not 
accessible, and it should invariably be insisted upon that the 
ipsissima verba of the narrative be quoted as seldom as pos- 
sible, and in fact only when absolutely necessary. In the upper 
classes the meaning expressed in poetry is much more difficult 
to grasp than that contained in a passage of prose. This is 
often owing to the peculiar arrangement, frequent misplacement, 
and even omission of words in the poem. Poets are allowed 
special privileges. Hence it follows that the latter class of 
lessons are much more perplexing to children, and consequently 
call for special preparation. The importance of a thorough 
training and grounding in intelligence cannot be overestimated. 
The object lessons which should obtain in the highest class as 
well as the lowest are designed to make the pupils thoughtful 
and intelligent. 
There can be no doubt that a good grasp of the meaning and 
import of a sentence is an essential preliminary to the success- 
Meaning ful parsing and analysis of it. In fact, to attempt 
an Aidto to teach grammar without first giving the learners 
Grammar. ‘an intelligent notion of the meaning of the sentence, 
is very much like trying to determine the composition of a 
cloud by simply looking at it. As the two branches are in- 
separable, success in teaching grammar will to a large extent 
depend upon that in cultivating intelligence. The best taught 
school is likely to be that in which the children are most intelli- 
gent. Spare no pains to foster the growth of the intellectual 


faculties of your scholars, for a nation’s wealth is virtually the 
intelligence of its people. Š 
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Since question and answer play an important part in ana- 
lysing the import of what is said and written, it will be both 
interesting and instructive to advert to them at this point. 

1. There is that form of answer in which the meaning of one 
word is substituted for an intelligent explanation of the whole 
phrase or clause. For instance, when the child is A wora 
asked to give the meaning of “his fingers made an Answer for 
uncertain warbling,” he answers “not sure,” which 4 Sentence. 
is but an equivalent for “uncertain.” He does so probably 
because the teacher has never exacted more than the meaning 
of “uncertain,” and from habit it has become the only word 
about which he is concerned. This style of answering is 
exasperating, and should not be tolerated for a moment. He 
should have pointed out to him that some such answer as this 
is required: “The old man’s fingers, plucking the strings, 
brought forth soft, sweet sounds, from which it was impossible 
to tell what he meant to play.” Of course such a question as 
this, and it is a perfectly legitimate one, takes it for granted 
that the pupils are accustomed to answer in sentences. 

9, There is a kind of question which tackles the wrong word 
in the sentence first. In the expression, “the hapless victim,” 
it is quite a mistake to begin by asking for the Teron 
meaning of “hapless.” Just as in Latin it is word , 
essential that the case and gender of the noun explained 
should be determined before the ~adjective te At 
made to agree with it, so here it is desirable that the pupil 
should be acquainted with the nature of the noun before 
he is questioned upon the meaning of the adjective which dis- 
tinguishes it. This is the only natural and reasonable order 
of ascertaining the significance of the expression, 
. 3, Again, one may put good enough questions, put fall into the 
pernicious error of answering them for the pupil. mhe Teacher 
This habit—for such it is—is very injurious aS answers 
well as pernicious, and should be strenuously guarded his Sg 
against. Those who are the victims of the habit @vestions. 
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become utterly unconscious of the evil it entails. Like the 
mocking-bird, the longer their voices are heard the more enthu- 
siastic they become. Questions are put in quick succession 
and as promptly answered by the teacher, who in his unbounded 
delight credits the class with an amount of knowledge which 
they do not possess. By so doing he only throws dust in his 
own eyes, and at the same time injures the prospects of his 
pupils, who are not trained to self-reliance, and only know to 
repeat what the preceptor says. While you insist upon in- 
dividual and independent answering, never for a moment become 
unconscious of yourself and your pupils, and forgetful of the 
function you are discharging as instructor. Realizing at all 
times your position, you will seldom or never fall into the 
error of imagining that your pupils are answering well and 
making satisfactory progress when their mouths are merely 
repeating your own thoughts and utterances, their hearts and 
intellects being very far from you. 
4. The question which is the essence of absurdity, and whose 
answer is often in keeping with the question, you should 
Anabsurd studiously guard against. Itself ridiculous, it is 
Question. provocative of the ludicrous. A few examples will 
illustrate it: “Why does the sea surround the land?” 
“What is a gentleman?” « Why was the way long and the 
wind cold in ‘The Lay of the Last Minstrel’?” “What made 
the minstrel old?” He was an astute youngster, and let us 
hope an embryo philosopher, who when asked why Queen Mary 
was born at Linlithgow, “confidently and haively replied, 
‘ Because her mother was there.’ ” 
5. Equally unproductive of any good is the habit of putting 
leading questions, or such as readily suggest the answer. As 
Leading examples of this kind the following may be quoted : 
Questions. «To what country was Queen Mary sent?” Here 
a country is suggested, and a pupil, knowing very little of the 
narrative, will possibly jump at “France,” as one of the few 
oe mentioned in the reign. Again, instead of asking 
y was Mary sent to France?” the question takes the 
form of, “ To be away from whom was Mary sent to France 1” 
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A person is suggested, and the mind will not have to go far to 
seize upon King Henry of England as the probable cause of 
her removal. Yet another: instead of asking, “How did 
Mary escape from the castle?” the teacher ne “What 
lifted to allow Mary to escape?” Of course it i in ecco 

2 rse it is obvious that 
the key is suggested. The examination assumes a very ludi- 
crous aspect when such a question is followed by, “ What did 
Mary do when the door was opened?” These are specimens of . 
very bad questions, for which the very modicum of historical 
reading provides accurate responses. Geography lends itself 
in an especial degree to questions of this kind. For instance, 
the question, “Name a mull in Wigtownshire,” is at once 
suggestive of one of the few mulls in Scotland. 

6. A question having for its answer either “ Yes” or “ No” 
is as a rule to be avoided. Here there is really so very little to 
choose between, so little probability of error, and so “yes” or 
much chance of accuracy, that one who is utterly “No.” 
ignorant of the subject will as likely as not answer the question 
correctly. Take care, then, not to be misled by such questions 
and such answers. 

7, Again, there is the habit of putting the question and assist- 
ing the pupils to answer it by promptly uttering a syllable or 
two suggestive of the answer. The pupils then suggesting 
either finish the word, or graciously pronounce the the Answer. - 


The teacher asks, “ What house ruled after the 


whole of it. 
Stuarts?” and on getting no response he suggests “ Han,” and 
» The 


now on the track the pupils promptly answer “ Hanover.’ 
performance is only rendered more exasperating when the final 
& over” of the word alone falls from their lips. The case may 


ume a serio-comic aspect when the teacher asks, “ Where 


ass 
did Prince Charles defeat John Cope?” and on receiving no 
¢ “Preston,” while the 


answer, he consoles himself by suggesting 
Tn like manner, 


scholars in turn simultaneously shout “ pans.” 
when he asks them to name a headland in Sutherland, and 
ils in an uncertain and 


finds it necessary to say “Cape,” the pup cenis 
subdued tono whisper “ Wrath.” ‘Although this ridiculous 
mode of examining—if examining it may be called—is perhaps 
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most conspicuous in teaching history and geography, it is by 
no means unknown in testing intelligence. 
8. Somewhat akin to this last is the elliptical form of ques- 
tion. It may be practised with utility in young classes, where 
The attention has to be sustained, and simultaneous 
elliptical answering is found to be beneficial; but in the 
Question. senior ones it is of little practical value, and is 
certainly not to be encouraged. In the latter, interest in the 
subject-matter ought to be a sufficient stimulus for good 
questioning and direct and thoughtful answering, 
9. Again, there is the simultaneous answering of questions, 
This is very deceptive. - A pupil who is well informed and active, 
Simultane- 2nd who knows the lesson thoroughly, can easily in- 
ous duce his class-fellows to shout out the correct answer, 
Answering. provided they are prompt to follow his leadership, 
This is productive of no good, and is altogether objectionable, 
Bid the pupils who know the answer raise hands, and ask one 
to make a statement. You will thus be enabled to gauge accu- 
rately the intelligence of the class, and will at the same time be 
able to lay your finger on its weak spot. The pupils themselves 
will also be convinced of their own responsibility, and will at 
once realize that it is individual effort 
ing that is solicited, 
10. Repetition of the same question is superfluous, and often 
_ injurious. If the question is put so that every child in the 
Repeating class can hear it distinctly, 
the Question. repeating it over and over again. It may be 
urged that a single interrogation, succeeded by a decided 
interval of silence, has a depressing effect upon the class; but 
while some value may attach to this state 
cumstances, pupils accustomed to this mode of questioning will 
evince no lassitude or lack of interest in the lesson. At the 


same time it should not be forgotten that there are subjects and 


circumstances in which it is absolutely essential that the 
question should be couched in more ways than one. Still, care 


should always be taken that the answer should „never be sug- 
gested by any form of the question, 


and not conjoint answer- 


there is no excuse for 


ment in certain cir- 


On the other hand, a, 


—— 
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stereotyped style of questioning is somewhat apt to narrow the 
pupils’ comprehension of the subject. 

11. It may become a habit to repeat the correct answer 
every time. This is superfiuous. It may be urged that the 
repetition of the last response gives a sort of cue or Repeating 
impetus to the next question, and thereby sustains the Answer. 
in a sonorous way the thread of the narrative ; but after all it 
is a pity to waste energy and words when the correct answer 
itself, once given, should form a sufficient starting-point and 
natural basis from which the succeeding question may adequately 


proceed. 


CHAPTER VIII. 


REPETITION. 


THE EARLIER STAGES, 
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occasion demanded. Lines are remembered in all likelihood in 
one or other of three distinct ways—(1) through their locality- 
and sequence ; (2) through the association of sounds resulting 
from a persistent repetition of the words ; (8) through the 
meaning and ideas embodied in the words and lines themselves. 
But although any one of these may be suflicient to stimulate the 
memory, it is not denied that the result may be attained by a 
combination of any two of them, or even of all three together. 
Thus may a series of words become the property of the mind. 
There can be little doubt that very young children remember a 
great deal through the association of sounds, as well as through 
observation of the locality and sequence of the words. On the 
other hand, the older and more thoughtful they become, in 
less degree does the association of sounds influence the mind, 
which comes to remember the lines more readily and perman- 
ently through the grasp of their inherent and associated ideas, 
Children that are said to possess good “ears ” readily remember 
and repeat musical sounds differing in pitch in a given sequence 
which constitutes a melody, and it is reasonable to suppose that 

> pupils will have less difficulty in committing words to 
-semory in a particular order than those whose musical faculties 
are less strong. When the ear is weak the eye must come to 
its assistance. Through persistent observation of the words 
they may yet be learned by heart. So much for the scientific 
aspect of the subject, upon which every teacher should bestow a 
certain amount of consideration, with a view to laying his finger 
upon the necessities of individual cases. These preliminary 
remarks will now pave the way for dealing with repetition in 
its practical form. 

It is mere cramming to make your pupils commit to memory 
pieces which they do not understand. The selection should always 
be in keeping with the mental capacity of the child. Nature of 
But, apart from their quality, the pieces should the Poems. 
gradually increase in length, number, and difficulty as he grows 
older and the mind becomes stronger and more retentive. The 
exercise affords much pleasure as a rule, and this agreeable 
feeling should if possible be fostered and sustained. In the 
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earliest stages the phraseology and ideas embodied in the lines 
should be such as very young children may reap real benefit from, 
especially in the way of exercising and strengthening the memory. 
But your aid will be of great value. Explain the whole of 
the piece in as simple language as possible before setting them 
to commit it to memory. At first two lines at a time will be 
sufficient for a night’s lesson. It will, however, happen that 
four lines will be more easily remembered than two. This will 
of course depend upon the idea conveyed by the lines, and in 
this case longer time should be allowed in which to commit 
them to memory. Everything of the nature of the nursery 
rhyme will be suitable for the infant-room and kindergarten 
school. The ballad verse may be introduced at the next stage. 
Although you have given the pupils an idea of the substance 
of the whole piece, after prescribing the lines to be repeated for 
The next day’s exercise, explain the meanings of the 
Preparation. words, and ask the class to repeat the portion 
simultaneously after you, as many words being taken at a time 
as will form a convenient group. After this fashion go over 
the passage a few times, and then let it be committed to memory 
as a home task. So much for the preparation. Next day the 
pupils in succession will repeat the lines. Commend clear and 
careful enunciation ; and for those who fail to perform the exer- 
cise mete out some suitable punishment, which the degree of 
negligence will determine. Once more question the class on 
` the meaning of the lines, and proceed in the same way to pre- 
pare with them the passage you propose for the next lesson. 
Tt will be very desirable for various reasons that the pupils 
should possess books or boldly-printed cards containing the lines. 
Cards with But if they have not these, the portion forming a 
Verses lesson may be written on the board, and committed 
useful. to memory in the schoolroom instead of at home. 
The ordeal is, however, a noisy one, and for this reason alone 
is to be avoided if possible. The fact that the pupils make 
rapid progress through this method is its chief recommendation. 
Perhaps the size of the caligraphy or the novelty of the task 
helps to impress the words upon the tender and flexible minds. 


ee 
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THE MIDDLE AND LATER STAGES. 


After the rudimentary stages have been surmounted, much 
yet requires to be done in the matter of teaching and testing, 
because the pieces continue to increase in difficulty with the 
advancement of the class. In the most advanced it is the 
accurate interpretation of the passage as a special discipline of 
the mind fully more than the remembrance of it that will 
demand particular attention. Something further might be said 
of the preparation and prescription of the lesson. mhe Prescrip- 
Tt has been already pointed out that the quantity tion of the 
of lines recommended at any one time must not be Lesson. 
stereotyped, nor, like the laws of the Medes and Persians, un- 
alterable. Nor should their number be regulated by the status 
of the class, although this may to some extent determine the 
prescription in the case of the junior pupils, whose passages 
are less difficult to comprehend. As a rule it is the depth of 
the meaning conveyed—the quality, in fact, of the lines—that 
should particularly determine their quantity. Thus it may 
happen that in the highest class two or three lines may be 
sufficient for one lesson, when a lower one can easily master 
four or more. At first in any class the number of lines will be 
few, the quantity increasing as the pupils acquire aptitude in 
understanding and remembering them, Be careful at all times 
not to prescribe too much. What is learned should be done 
thoroughly, especially when the time is ample and the amount 
limited. In junior classes the lines given out should form a 
natural rhyme. This is an advantage to the pupil, because the 
completeness and tone of unity materially aid the memory. In 
any case he will probably not rest satisfied till his effort is 
clinched by the rhyming words, A ballad verse of four lines 
is very suitable for a lesson. Perhaps the easiest of all verses 
to commit to memory is the quatrain. 

Although repetition is not taken every day, when -it is the 
lines studied should be such as embrace a complete idea, some- 
thing worth grasping as a whole, and the entirety of which 
renders it the more easily understood and retained. 
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The piece having been selected, and the attention of the class 
secured, proceed to narrate the story of the poem, or explain in 
Treatment general way its nature, using as plain language 
of the Piece. as possible, and endeavouring to excite interest in 
the task. The introduction of pictures will give point to the 
disquisition, and an effort should be made either to construct or 
procure them. After this the pupils should be in good heart 
to enter upon the work of learning the lines, which will now 
present a fascination for them which they did not at first 
anticipate from the title of the poem. Put questions to test 
the amount of attention bestowed upon the story and the 
extent of the pupils’ acquaintance with it. Then proceed with 
the repetition proper. In the first place read the poem from 
end to end, the scholars following you either with or without 
books as you find it convenient, While you read, your effort 
should illustrate all the characteristics of good reading. By 
this introduction you will have familiarized them with both the 
nature and style of the piece. They should now realize what 
they have to do, and should feel encouraged and strengthened 
to proceed to the task of learning the words by heart. With 
Didactic ana ® didactic or philosophical poem this preliminary 
Philosophical survey will hardly be possible or even necessary. 
Poems. Such a piece will have to be dealt with in suitable 
portions, and that interest sustained by your comments upon a 
few lines as in the previous case resulted from a survey of 
the whole poem. Your assistance in the preparation of the task 
is most essential. Treat the prescribed exercise as if it were a 
sentence of ordinary prose. This is not quite so easy as it appears 
at first sight. In poetry, as a rule, the meaning is deeper, 
subtler, and more condensed, and consequently a special amount 
of repeated explanation in the simplest English will be necessary 
to make the exposition palatable to every child. When inter- 
preting the meaning of the lines lay much stress upon such 
points as interest the class, and thereby lighten the irksomeness 
of the task and the strain upon memories yet tendgr and un- 
developed. . ) 
Upon the explanation and reading should follow the simul- 


ae 
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taneous repetition of the lines in phrases in the junior classes, 
and also in the senior ones. Repetition is essentially an imi- 
tative art. The simultaneous exercise being over, repeat the 
whole lesson, throwing in with point and zest all the expression 
which the piece demands, so that the class may steadily get 
infected with your style and rendering of the passage. The 
frequency with which poetry lessons occur throughout the 
reading books will be favourable to the repetition exercise, ‘The 
frequent expressive reading of such pieces will be beneficial in 
many ways, some of which haye been already commented upon. 
After the preparation comes the examination. The pupils 
should be asked to repeat individually the whole of the pre- 
scribed portion. ‘Then should follow a brief space of brisk and 
random questioning on meanings of words or phrases, and on 
such points as were specially referred to when the lesson was 
being taught. Although some extra labour is required, the 
more adyanced classes should be subjected to much the same 
routine, In every class the committing of lines to memory 
forms a very suitable home exercise, except in very exceptional 
circumstances. D 

After a pupil repeats the lines, his class-fellows should be 
allowed an opportunity of criticising his effort. Corrections 
should deal with emphasis, pace, accentuation, and criticism by 
such features as characterize good reading, But theClass. 
observe that the fuller your own explanations, and the more 
careful and studied your pattern of the repetition, the less 
frequent will such criticisms become. 

The pace will, of course, as in reading, be determined by the 
nature of the lines and the sentiment and meaning to be con- 
veyed. As a rule, it should be rather slow. Itis ‘The cor- 
likely to be too fast. This defect is no doubt fos- rect Pace. 
tered by the pupils” extreme familiarity with the verses, but it 
is very often the result of carelessness, and a slovenly, perfunc- 
tory habit. When the pace is fast, expression is sacrificed. 
Progress fa all the classes should be marked by a more finished 
and steadily-intreasing elocutionary effort. 

Some children, by reason of a certain mental attitude, will 
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show a propensity to overdo the repetition. The correction of 
Repetition this easily acquired habit has to be effected with that 
overdone. judiciousness which will bring the effort within 
proper bounds without adding discouragement. The sincerity of 
the child must be kept in view. Gesticulating with the hands 
to give point to the utterance may only be permitted, if at all, 

~ when the elocution is as nearly perfect as possible. 


SPECIAL TREATMENT OF MONOTONOUS REPETITION. 


You will find that the main weakness in repetition is a 
tendency to monotony, just as there is in reading. Mannerisms 
are just about as bad. To both cases the same treatment is 
applicable. The régime has been already expounded under 
Reading. Of course all schemes are, in a measure, empirical, 
but perseverance in a particular groove tends to successful re- 
sults. If the teacher shows apathy and indifference, the pupils 
take after him, and the combination invariably induces mono- 
tony, and consequent lack of interest. Where monotony is 
painfully apparent, the nature and extent of the defect may be 
graphically brought home to the class by depicting it on the 
board. Let the following quatrain be the lesson :— 

While the child repeats the 


i in a purely sing-son, Triumphal arch that fill’st the sky, 
lines in a purely ly a 8, When storms prepare to part, 
running monotone, only vary- Tnslenot proud phiosepby, 


ing it by painfully dropping To teach me what thou art.” 

the last word or syllable, take 

the chalk and keep pace with him from the commencement, so that 
the repetition of the verse in the form of lines will appear thus :— 
The case may be rendered a de- 

gree more pointed by writingthe © ON 
words above the lines afterwards, > a 
and repeating them in this posi- ` 
tion precisely as the pupil did. 

After illustrating the defect in = SrA 
this way, which will afford much = 
amusement to the class—it is so marvellousty ridiculous— 
proceed to repeat them yourself as they ought to be done ; and 


= 
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while you do so, and while the voice rises and falls, run out a 
tracing of the inflections and modulations on the board. Your 
rendering might appear 

ALA i as annexed, and the 

Tri wN? ČŽ that All’st wes words could be super- 
scribed to still further 
impress the proper 


DS Pre, $ 
When $ Lare to Darg cadence. The differ- 
~ ence be- The Results 


tween your to bede- 
own and rived from 


7 i Wy 
T ask not proud philos = the pupil’s this Method. 


effort will be so marked, 
is ove singel’ that if you fail to make 

FN ag the scholars good elocu- 

e tionists all of a sudden, 
you will at least have 
shown them forcibly how defective their efforts are, and will 
have given them such a thorough and tangible idea of what form 
good repetition should assume, that they will be found making 
strenuous efforts, not only in the school but outside of it, to 
master the correct mode of expression. You will also see that 
this method affords ample scope for pointing out the agreement 
of the inflection of the voice with the sentiment implied in the 
lines, As a cure for very stubborn cases the method is worthy 
of a trial. In the hands of a careful and skilful teacher it is 
pretty certain to be effective. One may even extend the idea, 
and in this realistic manner depict each day’s lesson on the 
board. Then, as the words are pointed to by the teacher, the 
scholars might repeat them again and again simultaneously, 
adapting the voice to the visible inflections of the lines, That 
done, the exercise might be exactly copied on slates, and in this 
form carried home and practised against the following day. 

The above discipline is not by any means to be confined to the 
junior classes, although its application in them will render it 
less necessary in the more advanced ones. The experiment 
may be attempted wherever monotony is manifested. 
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THE SELECTION OF POEMS, 


In the selection of suitable poems you will be guided by the 
class of your pupils as well as by their intellectual capacities 
and surroundings, Endeavour to observe a gradual increase 
in difficulty. The narrative poem, simple yet beautiful, with 

* its pointed moral, will be found very agreeable and well adapted 
to junior classes. Of this order are, “ The Beggar Man,” “The 
Village Blacksmith,” “Ralph the Rover,” etc, in each of 
which there are two well-defined pictures depicted in a healthy 
moral tone. For older children, that class to which « The 
Daisy ” and “ The Rainbow ” belong, and of which almost every 
line forms an interesting and instructive lesson of itself, may 
be deemed suitable. Gray’s “ Elegy,” and selections from 
Goldsmith, Shakespeare, or Tennyson, are of a yet higher order, 
and fall within the scope of the senior clagses, A great deal will 
depend upon the pupils’ ability and previous training, which 
should be continuous and not intermittent. In any case the 
piece should be designed for the development of a pure and 
lofty state of mind. The more elevated the sentiment of the 
passage the fuller and more careful will be your explanations, 
and from the pupils the greater effort of intellect may reason- 
ably be expected. 

At the end of a certain number of lessons the lines should be 
revised, and always from the beginning of the poem. It is a 

Revising Very valuable and instructive exercise to ask the 

and pupils, especially senior ones, to analyse, and even 
Para- to parse, selections from poetry, Again, to insure 
phrasing. that the meaning of the lines is understood, they 
might be set to paraphrase in a simple way the lesson for the day. 
This exercise may be begun very early ; and while it is par- 
ticularly beneficial, it guarantees individual effort, and is, as a 
rule, anything but harassing. The paraphrasing of a passage 
is always preferable to the quoting of synonyms for individual 
words.- Sentence-making is cultivated. The sentences of the 
paraphrase should be short and concise, the grammar and 
spelling faultless if possible, and the meaning accurately sus- 
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tained in words which, while simple, differ as much as possible 
from the original rendering, except where verbal changes are 
alike impossible and unnecessary. i 

Finally, when a piece is selected from a long poem, such as 
“The Lady of the Lake” or “The Deserted Village,” the 
nature of the whole poem should be explained, and AKnowledge 
the parts which lead up to and succeed the lines ofthewhole ~ 
chosen should be expounded, in order to facilitate Poem de- 
and expedite the pupils’ comprehension of the party) stable: 
set aside for special study. Some knowledge of the author, as 
well as of his life-and works, might also be added. The greater 
the amount of intelligence of the subject the more perfect will 
be the recitation of the verses, 


CHAPTER IX. 


GEOGRAPHY. 


INTRODUCTORY CONSIDERATIONS. 


ERHAPS no subject in the whole of the school curriculum 
requires more methodical treatment than Geography, and 
yet it is probable that few receive less. By reason of its nature 
and peculiarities it has to be approached with caution. Objects 
have to be dealt with as well as facts; some of these can be 
seen and handled, but the mass of them cannot. The study 
has its origin in observation. Geography throughout is essen- 
tially an “eye subject.” The memory will doubtless have to be 
vigorously exercised, and the juvenile mind kept operative, 
but the eye will have a paramount function to perform. Tt is 
through the sense of sight that the appearance of surrounding 
objects is made known to us, while through a combination of 
senses we increase our familiarity with the precise nature and 
quality of external phenomena. The study of geography is 
‘ultimately beset with difficulties, mainly arising from the fact 
that the real, the distant, the gigantic, and unseen are to be 
comprehended through the medium of the ideal, the symbolical, 
and the compressed. Think of it. You talk of the mighty 
flood of the Amazon, and try to conjure up in the child’s 
imagination a stream of enormous proportions, yet possessing 
most of the characteristics peculiar to the burn winding past 
the school door. It is difficult for him to comprehend the 
magnitude of the mightiest of rivers, and you are_ powerless 
to enlighten him even with all your most studied word-painting. 
There is no immediate possibility of showing him the reality. 
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To begin the teaching of geography by bringing the -class 
round a suspended map and referring to this mark as a river 
and that as a mountain, without any previous fundamental 
grounding on the relation of the real object to its symbol, is 
about as cruel and ridiculous a method as could well be con- 
ceived, In such a case the task becomes cramming with all its 
disgusting and unprofitable phases. It is one thing to point 
to the large current of water flowing through the valley and 
say, “That is a river,” but quite another to point to a wavy 
black line on a sheet of paper and add, “This is the same 
river.” The former statement is unhesitatingly accepted, be- 
cause the running water has been to the child a life-long reality ; 
the latter makes him assume either the stare or the smile of 
incredulity. A thoughtful scholar after a struggle may connect 
the two with a fair measure of success, but to most such 
observations are as essentially different from one another as 
the shining crystal stream is from the wavy black line. Per- 
sistence in the assertion without explanation may banish 
perplexity and create belief, but it will never engender per- 
spicuity. The hungry eyes that dilate for food must have some- 
thing palatable placed before them. You will do well, then, 
to realize the absurdity of such a mode of procedure. There 
is wanting an educational link, an intellectual item or process, 
which it is your special function to supply. Without it all 
is dire confusion, a groping in chaos, in the child’s mind, and 
intelligent progress is impossible. In a word, you have, at a 
very early stage, to explain the relation between the real object 
and its representation. Then will the pupils be able to grasp 
with the mind’s eye in good faith the precise nature and appear- 
ance of other phenomena to which allusion is made. With this 
steadily-increasing intellectual power, the child will look upon 
geography as a reality, and not as an empty and disagreeable 
sound, a task without a meaning. 

As a preliminary discipline, questions might be put to test 
the pups’ knowledge of things in general, and Preliminary 
to find out tle amount of observation they have discipline, 
hitherto bestowed upon their own environments in particular 
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In this way you will be able to gauge the soundness of the 
knowledge and the capacity of each individual, and to put such 
ideas before the whole class as will bring them up to a uniform 
geographical level, whence they will be able to proceed pari 
passu. It is absolutely necessary to know what is known 
before you can get the class to start fair, 

Just as the surroundings of children differ, so will their grasp 
of the physical appearance of nature. For instance, those living 
in the country will be more familiar with the aspect of the 
mountain and loch than those brought up in the town. The 
latter, on the other hand, will probably know more about the 
sea than the former, In any case it will be best to begin to 
speak of things with which all may be expected to be familiar, 
and which fall within the range of common observation, At 
this stage it is the characterizing of the objects rather than the 
localizing of them that must receive attention. Discourse upon 
the appearance of a well-known hill, the nature of the river, 
and the shape of the loch in the neighbourhood ; and when 
the class has thus got a grasp of the subject-matter forming 

the basis of geography, introduce them to the interesting and 
instructive study of a plan, as a central pivot from which the 
wider and more scientific treatment of the subject may radiate, 


THE TEACHING OF SIMPLE PLAN DRAWING. 


At the earliest stage the plan in its simplest and most obvious 
form will have to be explained, with a view to arriving at an 
The first intelligent grasp of the map, which is virtually a 
Lesson. plan of a country. As it is desirable that the 
objects should, in the first place, be accessible and handy to the 
children, a special set of apparatus might be provided. Have 
The small beside you a board about two feet square, painted 
Board. black, and having delicate white lines ruled at 
right angles to each other, and about three inches apart. Its 
general appearance should be somewhat like that of a chess- 
board. In addition to it get a few pieces of wood, consisting 
of a two-inch cube, an oblong slip or two, a conical bit, and 
some corks, These should have sharp points attached to them, 
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so that they may be fastened to the board with ease, and in 
any position.» Allow the pupils to handle the board, and 
measure the distances of the lines from one another ; then when 
they are perfectly familiar with it, lay it flat before them, and 
attach in any order the objects above named. Now raise it on 
its edge, that all may have a bird's-eye view of its surface. 

Point to the positions of the various attachments, and then 
transport the whole arrangement to the blackboard, which 
should have been cleaned and prepared for its reception. Lay 
the small board on the face of it, and run the chalk round its 
edges to fix its size. Now remove the board, and again seb it 
on its side in full view of the class, and proceed to draw in 
their precise spots and spaces the outlines of the various objects ` 
exhibited on the small board. The ruling on the blackboard 
will, of course, correspond with that of the model. This done, 
run the chalk round the objects themselves, then remove them, 
and call attention to the similarity of the two drawings. After 
you have got thus far, take a pointer and interpret the lines to 
the pupils. Refer to the size and shape of the drawing, and 
the positions of the figures, thus representing the model which 

appears tilted on its edge. Point out that the shapes drawn 

are exactly those which are presented to the eye by the things 

themselves, Conclude by telling the class that you have now 

made what is called a plan of the small board and its figures. 

Throughout the lesson it is quiet, methodical progression rather 

than voluble explanation that sustains the attention of the 
class, and enables them to follow you. 

‘At the next lesson: rearrange the objects, and proceed on 
similar lines to make another plan, Although you show by 
measurements how the exact positions of the pieces The second 
are obtained, it is not necessary to be too fas- Lesson. 
tidious about distances at this stage. Your aim is chiefly to 
get the pupils to understand the relation which the real and 
tangible bears to its representation in point of position, and 
magnitude in the sense of area. As yet it will be sufficient 
if they see how the exact positions and sizes are obtained, with- 
out being exercised in finding them. They are now in a 
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measure prepared to copy or imitate what has just been 
sketched on the board. Draw it first yourself, in a miniature 
form on a slate, which might be passed round the class, that 
the nature of the work may assert itself. ‘Then bid the pupils 
copy for themselves the blackboard plan. ‘They will make 
wonderful attempts, and will evince much pleasure and interest 
in the exercise. 
When this sort of task has been executed a few times, the re- 
sults perhaps proving more intelligent than accurate, readjust 
The Pupils the pieces on the small board, and set the pupils to 
themselves make a plan of it for themselves, without the aid 
do the Work. of your intermediate sketch. In order that they 
may depict the real objects, the board should be set on its edge 
that all may clearly see its surface. This will lead up to 
operations on a more gigantic yet perfectly comprehensible 
scale. After this rudimentary discipline, intended to illustrate 
and impress the lineal localizing of objects, tell the class that 
The Plan of you are now about to make a plan of the school- 
the Room. room, and that they are to think of the floor as being 
tilted on its edge like the small board. The desks, cupboards, 
and table would thus appear, as it were, sticking on its surface 
in their different shapes and positions, Previous training will 
enable the class to grasp the idea of a tilted floor. Open the 
lesson by spacing a long and a short side of the room, if it is 
oblong in shape. Make a note of the number of spaces in each, 
then proceed as follows :—“ In the first place, I am going to 
draw the shape of the floor, with the walls round it. There 
are two long and two short walls, All point to a long one, 
to another long one, to a short one, and to another short one, 
Now I am to begin by drawing a long straight line on the 
board, to stand for the long wall in front of you. When I 
measured it I found that it was ten spaces long. T shall divide 
the line into ten bits. The two short walls come away from 
this long one, making corners like these, They are both of the 
same length. One of them has eight spaces in it, so I shall 
make each of them eight spaces long. And now I join the 
ends of them, getting the wall behind you, the other long wall. 
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These lines then stand for the walls, the space inside of them is 
the floor, and the whole is the shape of the room.” Review the 
work at this point, to insure that every member of the class 
has a thorough grasp of the shape, and can point to the wall or 
corner which you indicate on the board. It may be useful at 
first to place a number in chalk on each wall, and a correspond- 
ing number on the line representing it. The grasp of the walls 
is the chief thing to Jay stress upon at this time. The other 
objects can then be readily located and recognized. It will, in 
the next place, be interesting to mark where doors and win- 
dows occur in the walls, as well as the position of the fire-place. 
When you mark a window, and a pupil names it as such, bid 
the whole class point to the real object you have marked on the 
plan. After the facts connected with the walls have been 
exhausted, proceed to mark the positions and apparent shapes 
of the various articles of furniture. This will be interesting, 
and the identification of them doubly so, Maintain, as nearly 
as possible, correct proportions in the matter of distances and 
forms. ‘Then take a pointer and rehearse the various parts of 
the sketch, and at the same time put testing questions to insure 
that every child has followed the delineation. The lesson reaches 
a very interesting point, and the discipline is most effective, when 
you challenge the pupils to come forward by turns to indicate 
their own positions-in the class, as well as the situation of 
articles that may have been shifted or unmarked. This exercise 
ought never to be omitted. Its benefit is incalculable. It 
seems to make the pupil pull himself together, and exert his 
utmost power of observation and intellect, to master what 
appears a very simple task indeed ; while, in reality, it is by 
no means so easy as it looks. The pupils will now copy the 
plan on slates; and when they can do this fairly well, remove 
the sketch, shift some of the most convenient articles, such as 
the table, chair, blackboard, and coal-scuttle, and let them try 
to draw the plan of the room on their slates, Be present while 
the worl is being done, to aid and correct mistakes. These 
lessons should be followed by the drawing of the plan of the 
whole school, and finally of the school and playground. The 
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latter you might have drawn on a large scale on the back of an 
old map, so that it may be handy for reference at any moment. 
Once you get the pupils into the groove of the subject, all will 
be pleasant and plain sailing. After they are thoroughly ac- 
quainted with this rudimentary plan, they will have little diffi- 
culty in understanding that by means of lines drawn on slates 
or paper, the relative positions of all kinds of objects, from 
houses up to mountains, can be similarly delineated. 


THE CARDINAL POINTS. 


The four cardinal points will form a very interesting and 
instructive lesson. It is necessary that they should be known 
early, because a knowledge of them will materially simplify 
and explain much that is to follow. Allusion will frequently 
be made to them, and the sooner the children are in a posi- 
tion to comprehend your phraseology the better. The primary 
knowledge of them is obtained through observation. When 
every member of the class before you is attentive, proceed 
as follows :— As you come to school, you feel the wind much 
colder on some days than on others. You hear people say 
that the wind is cold, because it is coming from the north; at 
other times they say it is warm, because it blows from the 
south. Now I am to let you know what north and south 
mean. Those of you who rise early will have noticed that the 
sun always comes into sight on the same side of the country, 
and pretty nearly at the same place. You have seen it rise 
slowly, higher and higher, in the sky, till it seems to reach its 
highest point. Then it slowly comes down and down, till at 
last it goes out of sight altogether on the opposite side of the 
country, and almost in the same place from day to day, Then 
we say it is evening, and soon after it becomes dark. Well, 
people have things which let them know when the sun is 
highest. It is twelve o'clock in the day when it is highest. 
It is now twelve o'clock. Look at the sun just now. Tt is 
exactly above that little cairn on the top of the hill. hat being 
go, we say that the little hillock is just south of where we are 
at this moment, It is south of the school. All of you stand 
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facing the little cairn. You are looking south. Your backs 
are facing the opposite way. They are turned towards the 
north; so the opposite of south is north. Face the north. 
Your backs are now turned towards the south. You have all 
seen the railway, with its two iron rails. If men could lay a 
long straight rail across the country, passing through that cairn 
and the school, and stretching away beyond it, it would be 
said to lie north and south. Were a ball of lead at the end of 
a rope hung over the rail at twelve o'clock, its shadow would 
fall exactly upon the rail. Now such a line has got a name. 
Twelve o’clock is mid-day, or noon, so this line is called the 
mid-day line, or, in one word, the meridian, which The 
means the same thing, All take slates and write Meridian. 
this word as I have written it on the board. The meridian 
is the line which we say the sun is upon at twelve o'clock, 
and it lies north and: south. [The definition is simple, and 
once it is understood it will be easily remembered. The mate- 
rialistic exemplification will permanently impress the idea.) I 
now hang this rope with the lead at the end of it in the sun- 
shine. Observe its shadow on the floor. [The class is supposed 
to be facing the north. Bid a pupil advance and run the chalk 
along the shadow.] This chalk mark lies north and south. 
One end points towards the cairn on the hill, the other the 
opposite way. Now notice what Ido, I take this large sheet 
of paper [an old map back uppermost] and lay it flat upon the 
floor above the chalk mark. [Adjust it so that the medial line 
of the sheet will just coincide with the chalk one.) I next 
draw a line on the paper above the chalk one. It goes from 
end to end of the sheet, Let us now see where we are. Where 
are your faces looking? North. So the end of the sheet away 
from you is the north end of the line. I shall put N to fix 
this direction. The end of the sheet nearest you is the opposite 
of the north, so it will be south. I shall put S to mark it. 
But there are other directions besides these. I stand on the 
meridian ,mark with my face looking to the north. I now 
stretch out my arms till they-are in a line with my shoulders. 
The forefinger of my right hand [move it to attract attention | 
(96) 23 
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is pointing to the east, or where the sun rises, and my left 
hand [move it] is pointing to the west, or where the sun sets 
at night. All point to the east, and to the west. I now stand 
on the line on the paper, and when I hold out my arms, as I 
haye been showing you, you notice that a line drawn as I am 
pointing would lie east and west. I shall make such a line 
on the paper. It crosses the meridian one, This end of it 
points east, so I shall mark E beside it; and this points west, 
so I put W at the end of it. We have thus learned some- 
thing about four directions, or points, as they are called.” 
Recapitulate the lesson, then lift the sheet by the north end, 
and hang it against the wall. You have now taught intelligibly 
the four cardinal points, and fixed their positions on the map. 
It will be well to test the effect of your instruction by such an 
exercise as this :—‘ All point to the south—to the north—to 

Testing the east—and to the west. Where am I pointing? 

Exercise When is the sun highest? Where does it set? 
What is a meridian? On this sheet of paper I move the 
weiter from top to bottom, in what direction is it going? 
From what point is it coming?” The remembrance of these 
points may be yet more thoroughly tested by using a blank 
sheet of paper instead of the marked one. Bid individual 
pupils come forward and move the pointer in specified direc- 
tions. After several rehearsals of the lesson on difterent 
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a sound knowledge of these eight points, the pupils are well 
fortified to proceed to the study of them on the real maps 
with which they will soon have to deal. The foregoing lessons 
will have satisfied you that some fixed point had to be selected 
from which the others could be readily determined. Some 
may prefer to start with north instead of south, The North 
fixing it in presence of the class by means of a asaStarting- 
compass needle, Apart from the fact that the Point. 
meridian thus obtained is the magnetic and nót the geo- 
graphical one, there is so great an amount of mystery attaching 
to this freak of a magnetized piece of steel, that the pupils’ 
minds are thereby apt to be distracted from the real point 
at issue, and hence the exposition proceeding from the sun has 
been advocated as being the more natural and intelligible of 
the two. 

The practical aspect of the subject must not, however, be 
overlooked. Abstract knowledge should be followed Concrete 
by concrete. From the very first train your pupils Knowledge. 
to think of a certain wood or house as being north or south of 
a particular hill, which, on the other hand, may be west of 
some other hill or town, Again, let them find out how their 
respective homes lie from the school. Ask them in what 
direction the wind is blowing. If it blows towards the north- 
east, where is it coming from? Call attention to the use of the 
rod on the school or church steeple, with its arms indicating 


: the four primary directions, Lay your permanent plan of the 


school and playground on the floor, draw across it a red line 
indicating the meridian passing through the classroom, hang it 
on the wall, and drill the pupils in naming the directions of 
the various rooms from each other. 

Geography up to this point has been yery much a study of 
directions and of locality of the most intimate and elementary 
kind. The pupil should be beginning to realize that he is 
really dealing with his surroundings, aul instead of dishearten- 
ing it will encourage him if you give him to understand that he 
res begun the study of the vast world in which he lives. The 
prospect before him can be painted in very agreeable colours, 
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In the hands of a skilful teacher, geography is one of the most 
fascinating and most educative of all subjects. It especially 
will make life beyond the schoolroom useful, pleasant, and in- 
structive. 7 

What has been taught may now be summarized. The pupils 
are familiar with the plan of the school and its significance. They 

sommar know the cardinal points, and are fully aware of the 
` meaning of the red line on the floor taking the place 
of the original chalk one, This much they know. Keep steadily 
in mind, then, that you are aiming at bringing them up to a 
point when they will be able to interpret for themselves, and 
intelligently too, what Dr. Fitch has very aptly called “a 
coloured enigma”—a map. They see the walls littered with 
these sheets, which they daily hear designated maps. Besmeared 
with a variety of colours, they look decorative and attractive ; 
but in themselves they are as yet the embodiment of mystery, 
Tt is your special function to bring them within the grasp of the 
juvenile intellect. After the plan of the school is known, you 
may tell the class that the maps around them are but plans of 
countries yet to be considered and comprehended. 


PHYSICAL FEATURES ILLUSTRATED FROM A MODEL. 


The next natural and progressive step will be the considera- 
tion of objects and phenomena which fall specially within the 
observation of most children. They vary in bulk rather than 
in diversity. Although actual surroundings will often de- 
termine the order in which these should be taken up, it will, as 
a rule, be convenient to commence with the mountain or hill, 
and from it, as a centre, to arrive at the other features of the 
country. The lesson can be made doubly attractive and effect- 
ive, and will be materially shortened, if you are at pains to 
treat it from a materialistic point of view. As a preparation for 

The it, provide yourself with a large, shallow, japanned 
Apparatus. tea-tray, capable of holding water to the depth of 
a quarter or a half inch. Still better is a large sheet of zinc 
with a circumscribing border an inch deep, Have also a quantity 
of soft wrought clay or putty, a little sand, and a few stones of 
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various shapes and sizes. Further, there should be suspended 
on the wall, in full view of the class, that most instructive of 
school apparatus, the pictorial map of physical features. To 
the pupils this preparation will be exhilarating and interesting, 
and never will you find their minds more alert or susceptible of 
instruction than at this time. The appearance of these mate- 
rials touches a chord that vibrates in every heart before you, 
while anything deviating from the usual routine of books and 
slates is specially attractive, There is in children a strong 
innate desire to imitate. It is fortunate that this is the case. 
Mark, for instance, the boy glorying in his tiny barrow—all 
engrossed with his spade, cart, horse, or plough. Look how 
eagerly and with what satisfaction he pushes the miniature 
implement through the sand, and realizes that he is making 
real furrows. He is in his element in the gutter, skilfully 


“deflecting the muddy streamlet, which to him has all the char- 


acteristics and importance of a veritable mill-race. But the im- 
agination of the girl is not less active, nor her inclinations less 
imitative or sincere. See her dressing, hugging, and lulling to 
sleep with the tenderest of motherly warblings and endear- 
ments the rude, unshapely sacklet of paste, springs, and saw- 
dust. Tt is her sole care. The fervour of her child-nature is 
wholly concentrated upon this inanimate conglomeration as 
sincerely as ever a mother’s was upon her only child. Handle 
it rudely, and she will ery ; rend it in pieces, and her screams 
will satisfy you that her heart-strings are all but broken. 
These traits of child-nature you cannot overlook. You must 
observe, study, and realize them if you would teach naturally 
and effectively. But to return to the above preparations, you 
will find that they appeal to the disposition of every child. 
The soil is ripe for instruction. Bring a table in front of the 
class, and on it set the tray in such a position that every one 
can see it. Make the pupils think of some hill in the neigh- 
bourhood with which all are familiar. Refer to its rising high 
above th other land about it. Then tell them that with the 
mass of soft clay you are to make something like a hill. Place 
the clay in the tray at the edge next to you, and after shaping 
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part of it into a sort of ridge, flatten out the rest towards the 
class, and while doing so explain that you have thus made 
something like the hills and the flat land at the foot of them. 
Now proceed to pour water into the tray till it is about a half 
inch deep. That done, allude to some picnic or excursion to 
the sea-side, when the ships were seen sailing on the great sheet 
of water, which tasted so unpleasantly salt. Then point out that 
you have before you something standing for hills, flat land, and 
the sea or water round the land. At this point certain things 
have to be noted, The sea is flat-looking, more so than any part 
of the land, and its surface is the lowest. Next to it comes the 
low-lying flat land, and highest of all are the hills. If you can, 
show a mass yet higher than a hill, and tell the pupils that it 
would be a mountain. Its high points (make a few) are called 
peaks, and they are generally covered with, snow, for reasons 
which cannot well be explained just yet. To impress this, stick 
a few scraps of chalk in the top of the model. Then put questions 
to make sure that the pupils understand the distinction between 
a hill and a mountain, and that the hill is land rising very 
high above the sea, from which the height is measured. By 
pressing a wire through the clay you can show what is meant 
by the height of a mountain ; but be careful to add that this is 
not the proper method of finding it. Write the names “ hill,” 
“mountain,” and “sea” on the board, and continue the 
lesson. Make a depression in the side of the hills to represent 
a valley or glen, Bring to the pupils’ recollection some glen 
which they may have seen ; speak of the stream pouring through 
its lowest part, and tell them that if it were followed up and 
up amongst the hills, its beginning, or, as it is called, its 
source, would be found, All have seen a dam of some sort. 
The stream would, perhaps, be found to come from a very 
large dam in a hollow place up on the hills. When it is very 
big it is called a lake, not a dam or pond. A lake, then, isa 
very large sheet of water, and is generally found amongst hills. 
It contains fresh water, like the stream that flows from it. 
Now use the model to illustrate what you have explained, and 
supply additional information. Make a small indentation at 
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the top of the valley, and pour a little water into it, till it is 
just full. Refer to its resemblance to such a lake as you have 
been speaking about, and explain that you are now going to 
add a little more water, while the pupils will observe what takes 
place. You might make a deep scratch with a piece of slate- 
pencil, so as to guide the water when it overflows and runs 
towards the surrounding water representing the sea. If you 
add a little colour to the liquid it will be more easily followed. 
When more water is put into the lake it overflows towards the 
valley. A small stream begins to trickle from it. It pursues 
its course down the valley. It goes fast, for the slope is steep. 
It bounds over a sharp height. It is making for the level 
ground below, where it moves very slowly. It is creeping 
towards the sea; and now it runs into it. The pupils will 
watch the gyrations and progress of this miniature river as 
eagerly and anxiously as ever a starving lion scanned the erratic 
behaviour of a well-fed goat from the precincts of his cheerless 
cage. The addition of a timeous drop of water will tend to 
promote the progress of the current. Indicate the points of re- 
semblance between the real river and the model, and summarize 
the facts. The river comes from a lake, which is always so 
full of water that it overflows. It runs swiftly when the slope 
is steep, and slowly when the land is level. It goes to the sea. 
Where it begins is called its source, where it enters the sea is 
its mouth. When it is small it is called a stream, when large 
a river. Rushing over a steep rock it forms a waterfall. The 
river, continually running one way, hollows or scoops out for 
itself the place where the water lies. This is called its bed. 
After this add to your list of names “ lake,” “stream,” “river,” 
“waterfall,” “bed,” ete. The conception of these should now 
be so vivid in the pupils’ minds that they will be able to accept 
and repeat definitions of them with gusto and intelligence. 
Tt is unnecessary to discourse further upon the river at this 
time. As it is the broad, outstanding charaeteristics of the lake 
and the river that you aim at impressing at first, reference to 
tributaries, right and left banks, comparative magnitudes, and 
drainage areas may for the present be omitted. Subsequently, 
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at a special lesson, you may proceed to the elaboration of — 
these details. 

At next lesson revise the preceding one, and take up the 
facts connected with the sea and the sea-side. Place the model 

The as before in front of the class. Again refer to a 

Sea-coast. recent trip to the sea-side, when the strip of sand 
and pebbles was observed stretching along the shore from the 
mouth of the river. Put a little sand on the coast of the 
model. The sea-side is called the beach, and when the sea-side 
round a country is referred to it is named the coast. Point to 
the appearance of the coast. It is crooked. Show a strip of 
land projecting seawards, and arrive at the term peninsula, 
which will not be difficult to remember when the idea is illus- 
trated. Cut the neck of land which joins it to the mainland, 
thus allowing the water to flow through and form a canal. 
Its use as shortening a journey by sea will be readily under- 
stood. At the end of the peninsula fix a few small stones, and 
explain that its extremity may be rocky and steep as well as 
smooth and flat. Hence get the name cape or head, which 
may be defined as high land lying into the sea, It will be in- 
teresting to speak of the light-house perched high upon such 
a point, and its use. Again show a curved portion of the 
coast, and supply the name bay or gulf. This will lead up to 
the distinction between it and a firth. Scoop the clay to illus- 
trate both features, The nature of an island may be easily 
shown. Place a flat stone in the water a little bit from the 
land, and add the name island, which will then be understood 
to apply to land or rock with water round it. Punch a hole 
in the clay amongst the stones at the headland of the model. 
The water rushes into it. Such a hollow is called a care, and 
it is the water that washes out the rock, thus forming a cave. 
As each new term is arrived at add it to the list. 

The pupils will thus have got a very graphic and realistic 
knowledge of the outstanding phenomena of land and water. 
At next lesson set the model on the table as before, re- 
construct the different features, and challenge the children to 
name them individually. Then turn to the board with its list 
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of names, and pointing to each in succession, bid them describe 
in their own language the objects you indicate. If the pupils 
show from their own descriptions of these features that they 
know exactly what they are speaking about, you need not be 
too particular at first about neatly-worded definitions, which 
will result from a more intelligent grasp of verbal expressions. 
A well-understood, elaborate—it may be, roundabout—definition 
is infinitely preferable to one learned by rote. The repeating 
of a definition is very often a mere exercise of memory, and to 
the child conveys little suggestive of an epitomized, succinct 
description of the actual object. The pictorial representations 
. suspended on the wall will keep the foregoing features per- 
manently and comprehensively before the mind. They will be 
named correctly and with alacrity as fast as indicated. The 
pupils will recognize them as readily as they know a familiar face 
in the photograph placed before them. You have now led them 
within measurable distance of the map. You have conyeyed 
to them an intelligent idea of the leading physical features 
themselves by means of the model and pointed reference to 
objects with which they are actually familiar. Knowledge has 
been supplemented by the introduction of new phenomena and 
names, and the whole has been made as interesting as possible 
by the seasonable introduction of a palatable amount of sub- 


sidiary details. 


THE PLAN OF THE PHYSICAL FEATURES OF 
THE MODEL. 


The next step will be the transference of the model in plan 
form to the board or paper, just as the school and playground 
were represented at a previous lesson. To enable you to do this 
effectively, draw a coloured line along the ridge of the hills, and 
one along the course of the river. Change the colour of the 
water representing the sea by the admixture of a little blue, to 
bring into sharp contrast the distinction between the land and 
the water. The model should be placed on the floor, and the 
pupils so arranged that they may have a good bird’s-eye view 
of its contour. In large classes they will have to be taken in 
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relays, because it is absolutely necessary that every step should 
be seen as clearly as possible. Before proceeding to draw, 
recall the fact that it was easy to make a plan of the school, 
because one could walk about and see and measure the different 
things connected with it. Then explain that you are now to 


draw a plan of the model, and that you have added the coloured ` 


lines to help the eye and simplify the task. After comment- 
ing upon the nature of the lines, begin by drawing the appear- 
ance of the coast in its original size. Use a piece of string for 
rough measurements, and speak of the curves and straight lines 
as you proceed. All should observe you measuring the parts, 
and then should at once fix their eyes upon your delineation of 
the contour. In fact, they should eagerly compare your draw- 
ing with the model itself. After you make the outline correct 
as to size and shape, pause, that the pupils may grasp precisely 
what you have done and criticise the work. Now put the 
island in its proper place opposite a certain part of the coast. 
Next insert a line to indicate the course of the hills, and an- 
other to mark the bed of the river. These will correspond 
with the coloured ones of the model. The lake will be repre- 
sented by a circular line determining its size and shape. The 
plan will now be complete for all practical purposes, Clean 
the board and draw it again, enlisting the voluntary aid of 
the pupils, who might come forward to indicate the positions of 
the different objects. Finally, let each copy the plan of the 
model on his slate. Retain the model for a day or two, that the 
scholars may have leisure to study its details and compare it 
carefully with their own independent efforts, Tt will be inter- 
esting and instructive to remodel the whole after school hours, 
and set the pupils to draw it in its changed aspect. The third 
time this is done add a few lines indicative of the difference 
in length of the slope of the mountain-sides, and insert a few 
crooked ones to represent river-tributaries, which a word will 
now enable the pupils to understand. Another step and the 
map proper is reached. Point out that in this instance the 
plan has been made exactly the size of the model. Show that 
the size of the plan is immaterial, so long as the relative sizes 
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and positions of the objects are maintained. To prove that 
although the size may vary the thing can yet be identified, 
show two pictures of the same house drawn on different 
scales. Make reference to the features which testify that it 


_ is precisely the same house that is delineated. Finally, 


compare the size of the elevation on the picture with that of 
the house itself, and then draw the plan of the last model in 
different sizes to illustrate the practicability of such a thing. 


THE MAP EXPLAINED. 


From the foregoing treatment_of the subject, you may with- 
out difficulty proceed to explain the possibility of making a 
plan of a farm, or even a parish, by walking over it and taking 
note of the positions and sizes of the different features, The 
plan would be small, although the parish itself is large. After 
this, you might show a plan of the parish, if you have one, and 
examine its contents. Then explain that instead of calling it 
a plan of the parish, you might call it a map, which means the 
same thing. A map may now be defined as a plan showing hills, 
rivers, etc., in their proper places. The class will easily under- 


„stand how a map of a country, or any part of the earth’s 


surface, may be constructed for the enlightenment of those who 
have never visited foreign parts. Explain how these can be 
made by people walking over them and taking measurements, 
as in the case of the parish. Point to the maps hanging round 
the room, and refer to them as plans of different parts of the 
surface of the earth. They are simply pieces which have been 
traversed and transferred to sheets. The whole galaxy of maps 
will now begin to assume a new interest to the pupils. A vista 
hitherto wrapped in obscurity will have been suddenly un- 
folded, and for a little they will naturally turn their thoughts 
to the “coloured enigma,” which they will become desirous of 
interpreting for themselves. You may now deal more specific- 
ally with such a map as Scotland, which may be described as 
the plan.of the country in which the scholars live. Lay it flat 
on the floor, end arrange the class so that each one may get a 
bird's-eye view of its surface. Suspend some object over it to 
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represent a balloon, and get the class to imagine a person 
viewing the country from a considerable altitude. The prospect 
would be analogous to that obtained by a bird; hence he 
would be said to get a bird’s-eye view of it. But even if he 
could see the whole country, it would not appear exactly like 
the map. Its shape would be the same j but the mountains, 
lakes, and rivers would take the positions occupied by the black 
lines on the map. Take a pointer and trace the plan lines 
to which you refer. Run it round the country and describe its 
shape; point to the part tinted blue which is the sea, having 
the islands scattered over its surface, Then come inland, and 
trace the markings which indicate the positions of mountains with 
their various slopes. Similarly refer to the blue loch marks, 
and the wavy black lines representing the rivers. The county 
delineations will be interesting, and their colours will make 
them attractive. Describe them as parts into which the whole 
country has been divided by men 3 compare their different sizes, 
and point to the rivers which frequently form their boundaries, 
The islands form parts of the counties, and hence their colours 
correspond with those of the counties to which they belong. 


The counties are coloured on the plan to enable one to dis- i 


tinguish them readily and grasp their comparative sizes. It 
will be interesting to speak of the subdivision of counties into 
parishes, which, subdivided, form farms and crofts. This is bring- 
ing the map to the pupils’ doors, Before concluding, show the 
names appearing alongside of the features on the map. This 
preliminary survey is most essential. It adds to the pupils’ 
knowledge of their surroundings, and stimulates them to proceed 
with more zeal and interest to the study of a particular portion. 
They will be pleased to know that they are to look closely at 
an intimate and interesting part of what they have now formed 
an idea of as a whole. Often, unknown to you, will they be 
casting furtive glances at the county they are associated with, 
just to see how it fits and looks amongst the others surrounding 
it. Nor will their attention be wholly confined to one ofthe sur- 
rounding maps. By the foregoing lessons a lively and healthy 
Spirit of inquisitiveness and desire of investigation will have 
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been awakened. It should be your aim to direct this activity 
into a proper and profitable channel. 

In approaching the study of the county, lay the map flat 
upon the floor, so that the pupils may have a good bird’s-eye 
view of it. Take the pointer and proceed to estab- The Map of 
lish the identity of environments with those de- the County. 
picted on the plan, and to unravel the mysteries of nature that 
lie beyond the horizon of the scholars’ sphere of daily activity. 
Tackle the big and prominent features first. Point out the divi- 
sion of the county into parishes, which may be grouped around 
that in which the school is situated as a starting-point. The 
tints will isolate them. Then come straight to the centre of 
the pupils’ world—the school. Show its position, and fix its 
surroundings on the plan, which you will identify with those 
known to the class. Trace the road passing the school, and 
follow it as it trends into other parishes, known to the pupils 
only by name. Dwell upon the familiar hill near the school, 
Alight upon the river, and keep by it as it winds and twists 
by well-known farms and woods till, in its seaward course, 
the reality becomes vividly fixed in the imagination. If pos- 
sible, keep in its track till its mouth is reached, and put the 
pointer upon the exact spot on which the town is situated. 
Call attention to the bank on which the town appears, and 
explain that when a town is pointed to on the map the tip of 
the pointer must be placed upon the black dot, and not upon the 
name printed beside it. Towns are marked by dots, and the 
larger the mark the bigger the town is supposed to be. But 
streams and tributaries which flow into the river are steadily 
increasing in number as the river gets longer. The river must 
thus be growing in size as it draws nearer and nearer to the 
sea, and hence the black line which marks its course is made 
heavier towards the river mouth. 

After some such method a preliminary general survey of the 
map may be taken before it is dealt with in detail. When the 
pupils haye come to realize that the proper position The Position 
of the map is, lying flat, there will be no harm in of the Map. 
studying its minutiæ while it is suspended on the wall, This is 
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the handiest and most accessible posture, and although it is 
undoubtedly unnatural, it is almost indispensable when large 
classes are being instructed. 

The practical utility of relief maps in the schoolroom is re- 
stricted. They are generally too small to be serviceable, and too 
Balist Mapi expensive to be sufficiently numerous, They are on 

< the whole more adapted for individual study than 
for the teaching of a collective lesson, Still they must not be 
despised. In the hands of a skilful teacher even one small relief 
map may be of immense assistance and value, It can be made to 
serve the double purpose of interesting and instructing the class, 
Only after its function is realized should it be studied hanging 
ona wall. Its natural position is horizontal, not vertical. 

The map which gives a bird’s-eye view of the land has been 
already referred to. Tt is in a measure a substitute for the 

The Map relief one, and being very much cheaper it should 

witha form part of the geographical equipment of every 

Bird's-eye school. A careful and methodical teacher can do 

View pre a great deal with it. In importance it is second 

ii only to the pictorial map of physical and artificial 

features and phenomena, to which constant reference will have 
to be made in the earliest stages of the study, 

The preceding lessons should be frequently recapitulated with 
much earnestness and explicitness. They will supply a link 

ASN, Which, like a ray of light bursting into the dark re- 

` cesses of the pupils’ minds, will have established a 
connection between the real with which they are familiar and its 
representation which forms but a minute item in the wide field 
thereby opened up for investigation, You will thus have laid a 
foundation in geographical study so tangible, real, and vivid that 
when you point toa map of a country the pupils will at once 
comprehend its Meaning, will know what to expect, and will 
be in a position to proceed in an earnest, agreeable, and intelli- 
gent spirit to the interpretation and assimilation of its con- 
stituent parts and local characteristics, ` Geography has now 
developed into a reality, and the antecedent discipline on its 
terminology will be conducive to an intelligent study of the map. 


= 
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THE INTRODUCTION AND EXPLANATION 
OF THE GLOBE. 


Tt is almost necessary that some idea of the globe, of which 
the maps are isolated and enlarged parts, should at this time 
be imparted. Introduce a sizeable terrestrial globe, and proceed 
to explain that the earth on which we live is an enormous ball, 
but that it is not perfectly round like a boy’s indiarubber ball, 
or even like the globe before the class. It is more orange- 
shaped. Show an orange, and call attention to its two oppasite 
flattened parts. The earth is shaped like an immense orange. 
If you care, you may write “oblate spheroid” on the board, 
and ask the pupils to remember these words as accurately de- 
scribing the earth’s shape. At this point refer to the familiar 
appearance of the moon, which is also a round body. Tt seems 
moving in the heavens—in space—with nothing to keep it up. 
Tell them that, like the moon, the earth is also not only round, 
but it is moving through space, and that it is the sun that keeps 
it in position. Beyond this no explanation is advisable, A 
very realistic effect can be produced by dropping from the 
ceiling of the schoolroom a string to which, by means of a hook 
attached to the brass rhumb, the globe may be suspended about 
five feet from the floor. The point of suspension would be the 
north pole, You have now the globe in mid-air. Bid the 
pupils imagine themselves looking at the earth from some very 
distant place—say the moon. Point to the portions of its 
surface covered by land and water respectively. The sea part 
occupies three times that of the land. The land is not smooth 
like the surface of the globe. We know that there are hills 
and valleys on it. Let the pupils look narrowly at the land 
part, and help them to realize that the maps on the walls are 
but plans on a large scale of portions of the earth’s surface. 
This will be very interesting, and it will not be difficult to get 
them to institute comparisons between the various countries in 
point of shape and area. This can only be satisfactorily done by 
referring to the globe. They already know that plans can be 
made of different sizes, so they will now thoroughly understand 
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that a small country like Scotland or England may be represented 
on a very large map, while a large country like Russia, or a 
continent such as Africa, can be made to occupy a similar space 
when represented in map form. This will also enable them to 
see that the size of the country ona map is no criterion of its 
comparative area. It will be interesting to take a small card- 
board model of a ship, and moving it slowly round the sus- 
pended globe, bring out the fact that the tips of its masts come 
first into sight, and last of all its hull. This is precisely what 
is observed in the case of a ship approaching the land. Show 
that as this can only happen when the ship is sailing on a 
curved surface, it is accepted as a proof of the earth’s rotundity. 
You may even add that it would take a wire 25,000 miles 
in length to go round the earth, and were a hole made through 
its centre from side to side it would be 8,000 miles long ; but 
these are figures which convey little idea to the young intel- 
lect beyond a vague sense of magnitude, Still they may be 
kept in mind, as they may yet come to be worth knowing. 
Before concluding the lesson make the globe revolve, to give 
Some impression of a motion of the earth which will by-and-by 
have to be more fully considered. Recapitulate what you haye 
taught, and lay special stress upon these points :—1, The earth is 
round, and is whirling in space, 2. Its surface is covered with 
land and water, 3. The land is divided into countries and the 
water into oceans. Again dwell upon the fact that all countries 
are not of the same size. It is difficult to get children con- 
vinced that Scotland is not so large as Europe, because they 
persistently gauge the size of the country by the superficial 
area of the map. An appeal to the map of the county hanging 
side by side with that of the country will tend to satisfy them 
that while the map may be of any size, the area it presents 
is after all really no criterion of the actual size of the country. 
Again be it urged that it is only by comparing the continental 
maps, and especially the globe representations, that the pupils 
will be satisfied as to their relative sizes, Hence the advantage 
of presenting a map containing the British Isles as one compact 
group. The child may now be said to have a still clearer grasp 
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of the nature and function of the map, since he knows the 
relation in point of position and area which it bears to the land 
surface of the globe of which it forms a specific part. 

But the idea of a globe suggests portions of its inhabited 
surface where objects must be, as it were, turned upside down, 
Thoughts will occur to intelligent children which Advanced 
will be apt to perplex them. How water, houses, Ideas. 
and persons stick on to the lower side of the earth will bea 
mystery, and must remain so till they are able to understand 
the scientific principles of gravitation and attraction. In teach- 
ing, order must be observed. Every point of difficulty which 
crops up cannot be explained as it occurs. The above is one 
of them, depending for its solution upon the application of a 
totally different branch of the school curriculum. Hence allu- 
sion to the matter should meantime be ayoided. It is not to 
be supposed that, because such difficulties are apt to arise, the 
pupils are to be debarred in the earliest stages from the study 
of the broad general outlines of the globe, which lays a solid 
foundation, and is almost a necessary introduction to the con- 
sideration of the map. 


THE NATURE AND RELATION OF HILLS 
AND RIVERS. 


An exceedingly attractive and instructive object lesson would 
deal fully with the nature of hills and rivers in relation to one 
another. The two are in a measure inseparable. Begin the 
lesson by referring to the hill or range of hills beside the school, 
or near enough to be quite familiar to the pupils in respect of 
appearance. Proceed somewhat as follows :—“ We are going 
to speak of the hills—to see what like they are, and to find out 
what they do for the rivers which flow from them. You see 
the hill near the school. It is rounded on its sides and top, 
and it is covered all over with grass on which the sheep feed. 
Tt is not a very high hill, Look away beyond it. You see 
a row of very high hills. These are not rounded and smooth 
and covered with grass. Their sides are rocky and covered 


with large stones. The rocks form precipices, and the hills 
(898) 24 
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themselves are called mountains. Now you have all been up 
on the hillside. You felt the wind blowing stronger and 
stronger as you went up, and how cold it grew the further up 
you climbed. It is so cold on the tops of the mountains that 
the snow takes a very long time to melt, and so we sometimes 
see snow on the tops when there is none in the valley below. 
In such a country as Switzerland, where the mountains called 
the Alps are very high, the snow never melts on the peaks, or 
summits, as they are sometimes called. Here is a picture of 
the Alps. You see how warm it looks down in the valley 
where the people are cutting the corn, and yet far up the 
mountains you see the white snow lying. Keep in mind, then, 
that the higher up you go the colder it becomes. The highest 
hill in Scotland is Ben Nevis; but snow is not always seen 
on the top of it, for it is not high enough. The hollows be- 
tween hills are called valleys and glens, I am sure you have 
all been out on a misty day, and when coming to school you 
must have felt the fine powdery grains of water of the mist 
hitting your face till it was quite wet. The mist then is made 
up of very tiny drops, or, as they are called, particles of water. 
When the hot sun shone upon them, it dried them up, and 
the day grew bright and warm. Now you have all seen clouds 
in the air, and no doubt some of you think that they are made 
up of smoke, because they look so very like big heaps of smoke. 
But clouds are not smoke at all. Look at this picture. Here 
is a peak of the mountain buried in a cloud. If a person were 
on the top of that peak just now he would be thinking that it 
is very misty—so misty that he must not move lest he fall over 
some rock. From this we know, then, that clouds are made up 
of small particles of water floating about in heaps in the air. 
They are just mist, and are called clouds when they appear in 
the sky or on the tops of mountains. Now think of this, 
Because the hills and mountains are high and cold, clouds are 
very apt to gather and lie about them. But clouds form rain, 
and as there are so many clouds in these high places we must 
expect that a great deal of rain will fall there, i This it does. 
What you must keep in mind, then, is that a great many more 
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showers fall on mountain-tops than down on the flat country. 
But the low flat land, which is made up of deep earth, drinks up: 
the rain-water, as this sponge sucks in the water which I drop 
upon it. TI told you that there is not much loose earth on the 
mountains, and that rocks and stones are everywhere; so when 
rain falls upon them it cannot sink in, but it runs down their 
sides, just as the water does which I pour on the side of this 
sloping slate. It is so hard that it cannot take in the water, 
„hence it runs down it. The rain that falls on the hills makes 
little streams, which run down their sides till they reach a hollow 
at the foot. They keep pouring into the hollow till it becomes 
full of water, which forms a lake or loch. When the hollow 
part is filled it runs over, in the shape of a stream, which finds 
its way down the valley. Other streams join it as it goes along, 
and soon it becomes a big river running towards the sea. This 
is just what I showed you on the model. But sometimes there is 
no hollow place in which the water may gather. In that case the 
small streams, pouring down the hill-sides, rush into one stream 
at the foot of the valley, and in this way make the beginning 
of a river. Sometimes the rain is found to have gone into deep 
cracks among the rocks, and to have come bubbling out some- 
where. When this takes place there is said to be a spring, 
because it springs up, and a spring may happen to be the 
beginning of a river.” The above will give you some idea of 
the style and natural order in which the points are to be taken 
up, that they may be really interesting, as well as the vocab- 
ulary you may use to make them simple and intelligible. You 
have here matter for two or three object lessons. There should 
be frequent recapitulations of each, and from first to last the 
pupils should be asked to suggest possible results as you pro- 
ceed. They must virtually see the phenomena. Describe them 
so that they may imagine that they feel the mist particles on 
their faces, and see the man on the hill-top. The pictorial map 
of physical features will be of immense assistance, and a well- 
selected, large picture of mountain ranges will add vividness 
and substantiality to your teaching. These should be at hand 
for timeous reference. A skilful teacher will be able to give a 
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tone of realism to the lesson by sketching on the board moun- 
tains and the various physical features and phenomena as he 
proceeds. Ability to do this makes the matter yet more real 
because of the increased concentration of thought. A striking 
sketch might illustrate the mountain peaks—the ones covered 
with mist, the loch formed in the hollow, the river proceeding 
from the loch, and the supplementary streams or tributaries 
hastening to swell the main one, which has appropriated the 


lowest part of the valley. The sketch will be as nearly perfect o 


as possible if you write neatly over the features such terms as 
“yrange,” “peak,” “hill,” “ precipice,” “mist,” ‘ cloud,” “loch,” 
“spring,” “river,” “beginning,” “tributary,” “mouth,” ete. The 
pupils should be exercised in helping you to name them, and thus 
in the identification and remembrance of them the eye will aid 
the intellect. But if you cannot make such a sketch, trace a 
large river on the board, and write the terms applicable to it 
where necessary. The pupils will delight in copying such a 
tracing, as well as in marking the names. Afterwards they will 
- have no difficulty in understanding that the bigger and higher 
the mountain range the greater the area drained ; and the 
further the river has to go before it reaches the sea the larger it 
becomes, owing to the increase in the accumulation of water. 
That the velocity of the stream is in proportion to the slope of 
its channel will likewise be apparent. It will also sustain 
interest in the subject if you can impart some idea of the ap- 
pearance of such rivers as the Mississippi and Amazon, Any 
anecdote depending for its point upon the magnitude of the 
volume of moving water will be valuable. Supplementary to 
these lessons will be those on the uses of rivers and mountains, 
special reference being made to shelter, drainage, shipping, and 
even fishing. Such subjects can be made most interesting’and 
instructive to young children, if they are treated naturally and 
graphically, and in a resolute and sympathetic spirit, 


GENERAL REMARKS ON TEACHING AND THE MAP. 


A few things may be said regarding the map and its uses as 
well as the teaching of geography in general. To the pupils 
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the map is no longer a coloured conundrum. Once they under- 
stand what a map means, they can do a very great deal inde- 
pendently, particularly in the way of familiarizing themselves 
with the aspect and arrangement-of the physical features of the 
country. But for all that, the aid of the teacher is just as 
essential now as before, to direct the course of instruction and 
guide the pupil into the best and speediest groove for acquir- 
ing a knowledge of his surroundings. What information he 
acquires for himself the teacher has to supplement. He has 
also to stimulate him in his endeayour to gather facts and 
grasp details regarding the past and present geographical con- 
dition, physical as well as political, of the world of which he 
may yet be an active and important member. 

Tt is impossible to denounce too strongly that system of teach- 
ing which solely confines the pupils’ attention to the The Function 
pages of a geography text-book. It is one of the of the Book. 
most unjust and cruel disciplines to which a child’s mind can 
be ‘subjected. The memory is strained, oyertaxed, and conse- 
quently weakened. It is loaded with endless names of natural 
features, and lists of towns, the remembrance of which as they 
appear on the leaves of the text-book is utterly worthless, and 
of no permanent or practical value. The teacher may be sincere 
in his prescription, and the pupil thoroughly in earnest, but, as a 
means to secure a profitable end, such a use of the text-book is 
in the highest degree reprehensible. In itself and its proper 
function the book is a distinctly valuable and very essential 
compendium. It is written to serve a specific purpose. It is 


_ never intended to be a substitute for the map, to which its 


function is wholly subservient. It aims at being the pupil’s 
guide to the map, presenting to him in a summarized and suc- 
cinct form the points most deserving of notice, which he will be 
enabled intelligently to remember by the subsequent considera- 
tion of them on the map. The book supplies, in addition to 
this, information which, from its very nature, cannot be con- 
veniently recorded on a plan of the country. Be careful, then, 
not to overestimate the function and value of the text-book, 
and to underestimate the proper use of the map. 


. 
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The study is one in which careful observation is almost every- 
thing. That, backed by a good memory, makes progress in the 
Observation acquirement of knowledge sure and agreeable. Both 

necessary. observation and memory are necessary. All can- 
not remember things with equal facility and certainty, but all 
may be induced to observe. When your class is before the 
map, see to it that every eye is fixed upon it at the proper time 
and spot, and depend upon it that in this branch, as in others, 


the depth and permanency of the impression made upon the® 


mind will be in exact proportion to the child’s power of obser- 
vation, concentration of thought, and elasticity of memory. 
You know that faculties which at first are weak or sluggish 
may be strengthened, so be not discouraged by slow progress 
while there is evidence of honest, concentrated effort. Bear in 
mind that it is the child’s familiarity with what he sees in 
reality in nature around him or in miniature model form in 
the schoolroom that enables him to grasp intelligently foreign 
features and phenomena, and that it is by the teacher’s des¢rip- 
tion of them that their vividness and reality can be forcibly 
brought home to his imagination. 

As an introductory step the study of the county in which the 
school is situated has been advocated. It has the great advantage 

Map ofa of presenting to the eye physical features and objects 

County. with which the pupils are in a measure acquainted, 
thereby stimulating and increasing interest in the study. 
Geographical knowledge is in an especial degree cumulative. 
Successive increments are digested as the child speeds from 
fields known to lands unknown. But if the foregoing system 
of initiatory training is adhered to, you will find that the 
class, while making rapid progress, will comprehend and enjoy 
fully as much the geography of their own country as that of 
the county in which they live. There is a sense in which the 
study is synthetical in the earlier stages ; afterwards it becomes 
more analytical. In any case the pupils should have an idea 
of the characteristics of the whole country of which the county 
to be specially considered forms a part, just as a comparative 
survey of the areas of some other countries with that of their 
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own will be of special benefit before dealing with the details of 
the latter. The comparison ought to be effected on the globe 
or on a suitable chart of the world. From this germ should 
spring their notions of the magnitude of the physical features 
of foreign lands, and the insignificance of those with which 
they are familiar in their own circumscribed environments. 


Tt will therefore be desirable that the class should have a - 


general grasp of the whole country to begin with. Put the 


«map in a good position, and with a pointer indicate survey of 


broadly, without naming them, the parts which pos- the Country. 
sess the highest and most pronounced mountain ranges and the 
largest rivers, special peculiarities of coast-line, and the situa- 
tion of the more populous centres. In this way go over the 
outline and contour of the country. Then narrow your instruc- 
tion by proceeding to point out and name the masses of water, 
if any, that bound it. After that the counties should be taken 
up and their names and relative positions remembered before 
the minutie and history attaching to each are explained. 

The maps themselves ought to be good—that is, clearly printed, 
with bold outlines, which impress the outstanding character- 
istics upon the mind. They should not be loaded gchoolroom 
with names to the obliteration of the physical Maps. 
features. They ought to be sufliciently tinted to indicate 
forcibly but not obtrusively the political divisions or counties, 
and in every school the supply should be as complete as possible. 
Maps that are unvarnished can be better seen by a large class; 
but as a per contra they are more likely to be damaged by 
dusting and the tip of the pointer, and are on the whole by no 
means so durable as the glazed ones. 


THE ATLAS. 


Before proceeding to deal with the physical features of the 
country in detail, it will be seasonable to say something of the 
atlas. The utmost assistance will accrue to both teacher and 
taught df the pupils are provided with atlases as soon as they 
understand the meaning and use of the map. These can be had 
at a very cheap rate and of marvellous quality at the price, 
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and they will save so much time that it will be a pity to 
attempt to teach geography without them. Those in which the 
outlines are most distinct, and the leading names most clearly 
printed, should be selected. The facts noted should be very 
much those of the pupil’s text-book, to obviate that disappoint- 
ment which naturally follows when, after a patient and pro- 
longed search, he is unable to discover what he seeks, because 
it is not marked. The maps in the atlas should correspond as 
nearly as possible with those of the schoolroom in point of out, 
lines and recorded details. Hence the transition from the one 
to the other will not be fraught with much mental disturbance 


will prize equally much, and the doting parent be proud to re- 
on the shelf, which is not 


atlas will be to him the book he needs, 
fect mine of intellectual wealth, and a source of never-failing 
interest and joy. He can carry it about with him, peruse it at 
his leisure either at home or in the school, compare it with the 
big map on the wall, and prepare his lesson calmly and intelli- 
gently at his own fireside. He will be proud of his ability to 
interpret for himself what the teacher takes so much pains to 
expound to his class-fellows, to whom boon nature may have 
been sparing of her gifts. Individual and independent study 
will thus be fostered, and when map-drawing is undertaken the 
real profit derived from the perusal and presence of this vade 
mecum will be pleasantly realized, 


' 
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METHOD OF TEACHING THE GEOGRAPHY OF A 
COUNTRY. 


In dealing with the particulars of a special country, after the 
general survey of its boundaries and most conspicuous char- 
acteristics, there is a natural order which you will arrangement 
do well to observe. The counties first demand at- of the Class. 
tention, with a view to the subsequent consideration of their 
respective details, Suspend the map in a convenient get-at- 
-able position in front of the class, which, if small, may be drawn 
up in semicircular form around it, or, if large, may be taught 
in sections. It is very important that the pupils should see the 
printed names. Any position either of map or class which 
secures this advantage to the greatest number is to be adopted. 
Test the range of vision of the more distant scholars by chal- 
lenging them individually to spell the names to which you 
point. In this way you may readily ascertain that every one 
can easily read the names. Failure to see the name implies a 
special effort of memory to counterbalance a lack of observation. 
Time is thus wasted, and the impression is less permanent. _ 
At the first lesson the number of counties pointed out will 
be comparatively few, because it is only as the pupil pursues 
the study that his memory becomes more reten- 
tive of names and localities and his intellect more 
acute. The side of the map at which you stand is perhaps 
immaterial, but the pointing is very important. For counties 
and countries it should be of a curvilinear form, because the 
boundary has to be smartly and broadly defined by the tip of 
the pointer. Repeat the names a few times, taking the counties 
in a fixed order, and maintaining the same style of pointing, 
the class meantime merely listening and observing. After re- 
vising the list three or four times the pupils may say the names 
after you, and at the final round let them repeat them simul- 
taneously as you silently indicate the counties. In some such 
way as this both names and localities are impressed. But the 
memory mays be quickened by a few cursory remarks on the 
county you are naming. In dealing with Scotland, for instance, 
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you might say that Caithness is flat and bare, having no trees and 
few hills. Sutherland might be described as stretching from 
sea to sea, and as being very mountainous; while Cromarty 
appears in bits or “crumbs,” as the name Suggests. These parts 
are scattered throughout the adjoining county—Ross, Inver- 
ness is the biggest county in Scotland, Any passing remark 
that creates interest in the locality and sustains attention will 
be not only instructive but helpful to the memory. To test the 
pupils’ knowledge of the lesson you may ask them to come for 
ward individually to indicate the counties which you name, In 
a very large class this takes too much time, and is not prac- 
ticable. In such a ease point to the counties yourself, and let 
the pupils in succession name them. The latter ordeal is not 
nearly so educative as the former, because it lacks that amount 
of healthy disgrace which attaches to failure in the effort, and 
which the former discipline entails to the keenest extent. Still 
it is perhaps about the most that can be done in a very large 
class. Vary the order of naming the counties each time. When 
this performance has been satisfactorily accomplished, remove 
the map and substitute a blank or skeleton one, having outlines 
or framework, but no names, If you have not such a map, 
sketch a rough one on the board, indicate the counties by a few 
lines, and repeat the same testing exercise as before, When 
the pupils are aware that this is to be the final task they will 
be stimulated to increased attention and more concentrated 
thought and energy. The ordeal is intended to test their 
knowledge of what you have‘ been teaching, to foster a whole- 
some amount of interest in the work, to fix both the locality and 
name in the mind, and to remove that aid which a child derives 
when he proceeds leisurely to ferret out a particular county by 
a close scrutiny of the names. ©The proper handling of the 
pointer has to be taught. It should be wielded precisely as the 
teacher does it, the map being touched lightly if at all, so that 
the risk of its surface being damaged by a careless or forward 
application of the tip may be obviated. 5 
Open next lesson on the same topic by a rehearsal of that 
of the preceding day. Then proceed to indicate a number of 
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new counties sufficient for a lesson, and in keeping with the 
time at your disposal. 

Tt is slow work and not too profitable to stand at the end of 
the class, to touch and name the counties once, and A Method 
then spend twenty minutes in experimenting upon tobe 
the unenlightened intellects of the pupils by asking avoided. 
them in succession to point to the counties which you suggest. 
Tn this case you are simply trying to find out what they know 
by examining them on what they don’t know. You are sug- 
gesting possible information, and delaying till the pupils assimi- 
late it without helping them in the effort. You are wasting 
precious time, waiting till knowledge accumulates spontane- 
ously, till familiarity with places is acquired through sheer dint 
of time, habit, persistent scrutiny, and uncongenial examina- 
tion. To be sure, so far as the memory is concerned, the same 
result will ultimately be arrived at, but hardly on true edu- 
cational principles. You should be studious to adopt such 
methods as will enable you to proceed intelligently to teach 
the lesson in the least possible time and with the greatest 
possible effect. The teacher has his part to play as well as the 
pupil. The pointed and well-directed instruction by the former 
and the closest observation by the latter are most essential to 
insure success. But although you perform the descriptive pre- 
liminary indication of the counties yourself, the subsequent drill 
in place-locating may be satisfactorily conducted by a smart pupil 
under your immediate supervision. It is very largely mechan- 
ical. But the testing and examining of the pupils ore 
is the teacher’s undisputed function. Some chil- 
dren, after having the places pointed out a few times, readily 
remember them. Encourage observation by allowing those 
who show a thorough knowledge of the blank map to retire to 
other work, while those found wanting may be asked to prolong 
their study of the printed map. The lesson on the counties 
may be wound up by putting a few such oral questions as these 
by way of a final test :—What county lies south of a particular 
county? What counties touch or border upon another county ? 
What county has no sea-coast? Name the most northerly 
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county in the country. What is the largest county? What 
is the smallest? ete. This exercise may be conducted first with 
the map before the class, then with the blank map alone ex- 
hibited, and finally without the presence of either map. Now 
that the counties have been mastered, the features contained 
in them may be considered. ~ 
As the islands form appendages of the counties, it will be 
natural to take them up next. Before dealing with 
individual islands take a general survey of them as 
a whole. Refer to parts where they are most numerous, as well 
as to places where they are conspicuous by their absence; then 
look at them in detail. Point out that the tint of the island 
corresponds with that of the county to which it belongs, and 
to which it is, as a rule, adjacent. When a county is spoken of 
its islands are also included. Just as you clothed the counties 
by discoursing upon them, so you must clothe the islands, As 
you indicate each by a curvilinear sweep refer to peculiarities in 
its shape, size, general appearance, incident, or history. Some- 
times it may be well to deal with groups; but generally it will 
be best to view the islands as fractional parts of their respective 
counties. Probably the book gives in the driest manner pos- 
sible those belonging to each county, and the position of each 
with regard to the county. This in itself is useful information 
no doubt, and if intelligently grasped through the map so much 
the better; but the committing to memory of the facts and 
names without any local mental picture is utterly worth- 
less. Let the information be full and precise by all means, 
but let it be grasped on the lines of practical utility and 
substantiality. When pointing, the pupil should freely describe 
the outline of the island at the time he names it, In this way 
its general appearance and Jocus, as well as its name, are im- 
- pressed upon the mind. As observation plays such an important 
part in all geographical training, and as familiarity with the 
map’s contents largely depends upon the frequency with which 
the eye roams over its surface, you will find it a profitable 
exercise at a later stage to write a list of names on Bi ES 
and set the pupils to find the objects by a close scrutiny © 
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the map. ‘This localizing of names, as it were, any child may 
do. The habit of careful and sustained observation will thus 


` be cultivated, and if the list be but an extract from the manual, 


both map and book will have been requisitioned to perform 
their proper functions. When the pupils have atlases this task 
is very suitable for private study. In learning geography there 
is much that a child can do for himself—much, in fact, of a self- 
teachable nature. The order of teaching and testing is the same 
an before. Facts gathered from the real map ought to be sub- 
sequently rehearsed on the blank one, and every new lesson 
should be introduced by a review of the preceding one, in order 
that the one may, as it were, glide naturally into the other. 
The map being removed, the following style of questions might 
be asked :—Name islands in a certain firth or bay. What 
islands form a county? What islands belong to a certain 
county? What is peculiar about such and such an island? 
Where does this island lie from that one? etc. Such questions 
imply a combined knowledge of locality, possession, and inci- 
dent, which should be constantly kept in view. 

The next in natural order to be studied will be the openings 
of the sea, whether in the shape of firths, bays, lochs, river 
mouths, or gulfs. With these the child may be in Sea 
a measure acquainted, from casual observation of Openings. 
them in previous surveys of the map. Now they must be 
made the subject of special study. For a lesson point to those 
on aside of the country, observing the same formula laid down 
in the case of the counties, and tracing the shape of the opening 
as you name it, If they can be considered in convenient local 
groups so much the better, and if they can be associated with 
fixed counties the task may be yet more methodically executed. 
As before, clothe the bald names by discoursing upon peculiari- 
ties of tides or local incidents worth knowing. The value of 
such colouring has been already indicated. When the pupil 
wields the pointer he should deal not with a single bay or loch, 
put should indicate and name all the openings in proximity to’ 
a particular county or country as the case may be. This gives 
him a more intelligent grasp of the subject as a whole than he 
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can ever obtain from the handling of isolated facts. The close 
scrutiny of the contour will have made the pupils acquainted 
with the distinguishing characteristics of these inlets, A sea 
loch is narrow and long; a firth of a conical shape, its apex 
trending inland and forming the mouth of a river; while a bay or 
gulf is much larger and wider than either of the previous two, 
When you use the blank map point to the features, and let the 
pupils name and characterize them by turns, The subsequent 
oral questioning will test the knowledge of names, locality, ang 
peculiarities, and the attention given to the incidental details 

by which you emphasized your instruction, 
Refresh the memory by recalling 
capes and headlands. Tell the class that a variety of desig- 
Heaaianas, nations are applied to these features, due either to 
diversity of appearance or to linguistic influences, 


eric physical 


feature—namely, something projecting seawards, In arranging 


the lessons deal with those on clearly defined coast: 


The names being thus prominently 
e very speedily and permanently 


or even erroneous ideas, Complete 
ut in the names, When testing the 


and bid the pupils either point to 
ou indicate, 


ts and channels, which generally take 


d e land or place adjoining them, you 
have in a way exhausted all that pertains to the ocean, A 


few revisal lessons on the topics taken promiscuously will be 
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useful. Then the contents of the counties themselves may be 
studied. f 
Being numerous and varied, and so widely diffused, the hills 
and mountains will be found somewhat more perplexing, and 
consequently more difficult to grasp, than most other 
physical features. The subject E of such a nature an 
that the study of it may be general or minute. In any case 
the mode of opening the lesson is a fixed one. A superficial sur- 
vey of the country is first necessary, in order that the class may 
get a definite idea of its configuration. Refer to the general dis- 
position of the leading ranges, without mentioning names. The 
country will consequently be characterized as hilly or the opposite, 
In speaking of Scotland show that the west side is weighted 
with mountains, while the Grampians form the chief and highest 
range. Wales, also on the west side of the country, is most 
mountainous, while England proper has nothing to boast of in 
the shape of mountains except the Cumberland hills. In Ireland 
the mountains lie round the coast, while the interior is inclined 
to be flat, thus making the country resemble a gigantic saucer. 
This will illustrate the manner in which the topic is to be 
introduced. Let the class grasp the broad features first, and 
then proceed to study them analytically. For lucidity in both 
teaching and learning divide the country into suitable portions, 
and take up the mountains in each division. In pointing move 
the pointer in the direction of the chain, A single touch will 
suffice to indicate a summit or isolated mountain. When the 
mountains in each division have been overtaken, revise them in 
more comprehensive groups. More stress should be laid upon 
ranges and groups than upon detached or insulated peaks. The 
blank map used alongside of the real one is of immense assistance 
in teaching, With the class take a pointed survey of the range 
on the map; then at once sweep the flat side of the chalk across 
the blank surface, indicating boldly the general direction of the_ 
chain. Make small crosses where the various summits occur, 
and finally write the names legibly over them. But your 
teaching mugt resolve itself into more than mere mountain 
naming and locating. Be prepared to make running comments, 
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as you proceed from group to group or summit to summit. Tt 
is only by this means that the task will become really interest- 
ing and essentially profitable. In dealing with Scotland, for 
instance, when the great Grampian range is pointed out, call 
attention to the presence of Ben Nevis, the highest mountain 
in Great Britain. Note at the same time that there is an 
observatory on the top of it; that it is beside the great 
Caledonian Canal, and in the largest county in Scotland. Con- 
vey some idea of its height—not from bare figures—but. by. 
comparing it with the altitude of the hill near the school. 
Draw an upright line on the board, and by cross marks indi- 
cate forcibly the relative height of each. Y 
grasp a comparative idea better than the actual figures, especi- 
ally when one item is a known feature. The peaks at the 
eastern end of the chain of which Ben Macdhui is the 
highest should also be commented upon. In England the 
peculiarity of such a hill as the Peak, and the general appear- 
ance of Wolds and Downs, will be worth noting. It may 
happen that the etymology of the names will sometimes help to 
impress them upon the mind. For example, Cairngorm will be 
“the blue hill,” and Ben More “ the big hill.” Such devices 
as aid the memory must not be overlooked, so long as they 
conduee to the cultivation of intelligence and the accumulation 
of useful information, and are altogether productive of satis- 
factory results, 

Tt is a good plan when you test the pupils’ knowledge of the 
subject to bid each indicate, not a single summit, but all the 
hills and mountains in a particular county. The reason for 
this discipline is obvious. When a mountain is mentioned, not 
only will the name suggest its location in a certain place, but 
all the others in the same county will also present themselves 
to the mind. While a knowledge of the names and positions 
of the various mountains may be obtained through careful ob- 
servation of the map, the extent of it should invariab] ly be tested 
by means of the blank one. There are two distinct 
examination. All the markings except the county. 
be removed, and the pupil may be asked to come 


oung children 


modes of 
outlines may 
forward and 
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indicate with the pointer the position of the mountain. On the 
other hand, the teacher may point to the spot and bid the 
pupil name the feature. When the teacher points to the moun- 
tain marked on the map, and the pupil names it, the latter exer- x 
cise assumes a much simpler form. But the final oral test must 
not be omitted. Questions should be asked bearing upon the 
mountains in a particular county, upon the direction of one 
peak from another, and upon the proximity of specified moun- 
tains to other physical features or to towns. 

The study of lakes, lochs, and inland seas should follow that 
of the mountains, with which they are so commonly associated. 
In the first place call attention to the appearance 
and general distribution of these masses of water. 
With them the canals may be considered, because they not unfre- 
quently form connecting links, and can be referred to so as to 
make the remembrance of the names comparatively easy. Apart 
from their commercial importance, discourse upon the saving in 
time effected by sailing through such short-cuts as the Crinan 
and Caledonian Canals, instead of proceeding by the more tedious 
and circuitous routes. But come again to the lakes and lochs. 
These occur where the hills are most numerous. Previous 
instruction will show that this is what might be expected. Hills 
and mountains imply abundance of hollows, which are ‘Apt to 
become filled with water. The absence of hills denotes scarcity 
of lakes. Prove this from observation of the map. In this 
case also the lochs should be studied by counties, a sufficient 
number being selected for a lesson, the length of which 
must not be determined by the area embraced but by the 
number of lochs. Again, names and situations have to be 
remembered, and to effect this, the running commentary on 
features or historical incidents will have to be persisted in. 
Except in a comparative way, the areas of lochs need not be 
referred to in the earlier stages. The skeleton map, with or 
without the hills marked upon it, will enable you to test most 
effectively the result of your instruction. The examination 
should not be confined to asking where certain lochs are situated, 
or the naming of the lochs in a specified county. The informa- 
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tion which you casually supply in teaching should be rehearsed 
in examination. The lesson can only be made really in- 
teresting by the historical and incidental remarks with which 
you interlard your teaching. Although “the dry bones” of 
the text-book are to a very limited extent clothed by a few 
brief notes at the foot of the page, these are hardly sufficient to 
sustain interest; and often when the names have to be com- 
mitted to memory from the book, without reference to the 
map, the remembering of the notes, instead of lightening the 
burden, only makes it heavier. It is the knowledge of the fact, 
and not of the particular phraseology in which the sentence is 
couched, that gives piquancy and value to the exercise. 

After the lakes have been overtaken, the rivers which flow 
from them will naturally fall to be studied. Revise what 
you have already explained regarding the nomen- 
clature and chief features peculiar to rivers. Ques- 
tion the pupils freely, to insure that they remember these things, 
Then open the lesson proper by referring to the general dis- 
tribution and comparative sizes of rivers throughout the whole 
country. Call attention to the fact that they are numerous in 
some parts and singularly wanting in others. It is not likely 
that a child will be able to explain why in the immediate 
vicinity of lofty mountains no large river appears, so you will 
have to point out that while the greater part of the rain falls 


Rivers. 


in this region, either proximity to the sea or the configuration of . 


the physical features themselves leaves no scope for united mag- 
nitude in the moving water. Hence, instead of finding large 
rivers amongst the mountains, only numerous hill torrents dash- 
ing down the mountain-sides are met with. It is after they 
leave the higher elevations that they begin to accumulate and 
assumé the size and appearance of real rivers. Refer to familiar 
examples to illustrate this, and show that if a river rises far 
inland, and drains an extensive area, it is likely to be large. 


At the preliminary survey the variety of sources should be con- ` 


sidered. Some rivers appear to proceed from lakes, others from 
springs. To prove that the positions of the mountains have 
much to do with the sizes of the rivers, compare the east and 
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west sides of Scotland. The western sea-board is hilly, hence 
few rivers of any size occur. To the eastward of the moun- 
tains there are long stretches of flat country, hence across these 
flow the more important rivers. Again, in England the great 
plain may be said to be on the eastern side, so the bulk of the 
great rivers drain this large area, and flow towards the east. 
On the western and hilly side the rivers are smaller and 
less numerous. The number of tributary streams determines 
sthe drainage area of the river, and the more numerous these 
are the larger the main river will naturally become. But more 
is learned from the course of the river. Point out that as 
the water takes the lowest and easiest path to the sea, and 
flows fastest where the slope is greatest, the slope of the country 
can be gathered from the appearance of the map. After 
these introductory observations, you may now proceed to deal 
with the naming and localizing of individual rivers. Begin 
at a convenient side or corner, and slowly point to the rivers 
in succession. You need not be too exhaustive in your first 
analysis of the map. The smaller streams may be overlooked 
until such times as the leading ones haye taken root in the 
mind, and the additional study of minor currents becomes less 
irksome. ‘The tributaries may not be taken up at the first 
survey. After the superficial aspect of the country through 
which the river makes its way has been commented upon, 
the river itself should be named and characterized. The lake 
it rises in, the mountains round its source, its magnitude, and 
its junction with the sea, should be talked about. Incidents 
connected with flooding and historical facts, which will help to 
make the task interesting and instructive, should not be over- 
looked, The attractiveness will be doubled when you introduce 
the class to the towns built in proximity to the river, by the 
industry and importance of which the greatness of the country 
is recognized and maintained. Nor ought the fact that rivers 
form convenient boundaries between counties to be lost sight of. 
Questions bearing upon the position of a river should elicit the 
counties which it separates. This discursive form of teaching 
has to be repeated a few times. Put random questions as you 
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proceed, to test the attention of the pupils and sustain their 
concentrated efforts to grasp and remember the facts placed 
before them. After the first survey, the aid of the pupils 
should be enlisted in naming the rivers, tracing their courses, 
and rehearsing incidental information. By this method the 
pupils’ ideas become part and parcel of the teacher's. The 
pointer should be moved from the source towards the sea, 
never the other way. On the blank map the appearance of the 
rivers can be made very pronounced, especially if they are 
denuded of their tributaries. The name should be written 
along the river, and not at its mouth. The latter position 
distracts attention from the appearance and situation of the 
river, while the former is the more impressive of the two. It is 
dangerous to introduce the blank map too soon, because, while 
it has the advantage of representing the rivers by themselves, 
and thus facilitates the remembering of them, it has the dis- 
advantage of showing too little. It is better, on the whole, 
that rivers should be studied in connection with their environ- 
ments ; but the blank map will be serviceable as giving a general 
view of their distribution and a pointed display of their names, 
When the whole ground has been pretty minutely traversed, 
the affluents of the principal rivers may next be taken up. 
This will be by way of supplement to the preceding lessons, 
They have not hitherto received much attention, because in the 
primary stages the chief aim has been to impress prominent 
features, the positions of rivers, and simple outlines, emphasized 
by incidental local colouring by which a lively interest may be 
sustained. These are fixed by a variety of pleasing associations, 
A knowledge of the tributaries will be of special value when 
the towns fall to be considered. As they are arranged on both 
banks of the main stream, it will be well that the pupils should 
know what is meant by the right and the left bank of a river, 
Explain that a person wading down the stream, that is towards 
its mouth, would have the right bank on his right-hand side, 
and the left on his left-hand side. Hence affluents are, spoken 
of as being on the right or left bank of the river, Begin by 
tracing the courses of the tributaries, taken in succession, on 
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a particular bank. Work from the source towards the sea. 

Point to each, name it, and say as much about it as you can. 

Keep in mind that it is by no means an easy task for a child to- 
remember the tributaries in succession, hence you will have to 

be very guarded in prescribing the number to be committed to 

memory at a time. The compactness of the whole—the multum 
in parvo—is apt to give the task an insignificant appearance, 

which is very misleading. It will greatly assist the pupils if, 

eafter you explain the precise appearance and locus of each 

affluent on the map, you make an enlarged copy of the special 

river on the board, and fill in the tributaries, naming them at 
the same time, so that they may be perfectly visible and 
legible. The pupils might then make copies on slates, write 
the names, and thereby have the whole permanently and 
intelligently impressed upon the memory. The names should 
invariably be remembered through observation of the map, 
and should never be learned from the book. The affluents 
of one river ought to be mastered before those of another 
are dealt with. When examining the class you might ask 
individual members to come forward and sketch, or indicate, 

the positions of the streams, or, what is easier, you might bid 

them name the ones you point to, taken promiscuously. 

As subsequent study deals more with political than with 
physical features, it will be advantageous at this point to revise 
the whole of the preceding lessons, in order that the field for 
subsequent investigation may be well known, and the way 
paved for supplementary information. ¢ 

The number of towns in a county which may be committed 
to memory is by no means a fixed quantity, Various things 
combine to make a town important, but generally rome 
its population will be a rough guide to the amount of 
attention which it merits. The text-book provides lists attached 
to each county. ‘These are useful in a sense, They are in- 
tended to guide the pupil in his study of the map, but upon 
no account is the list to be learned without the map. When 


the towns are committed to memory from the book the task 


becomes virtually cramming, and is of no practical value what- 
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ever. The impression made upon the mind may be accurate 
in the first instance, but it is merely transient, and may ulti- 
mately become erroneous and misleading. This will be especi- 
ally noticeable when towns having the same initial syllables 
are mentioned. The child is conscious as soon as the name is 
uttered that it is mysteriously lurking somewhere in the re- 
cesses of his memory; but he is powerless to locate it, and if he 
attempts to do so it is by mere inferential guesswork. On the 
other hand, when he has grasped the situation of the town 
through observation of the map, at the mention of its name it 
will spring into his mind in all its vividness and surroundings. 
To set the pupils to commit the names to memory from a book 
(and they are inclined to do this because they are ignorant of 
the value of preparation through the map), because it saves the 
labour of teaching, is unpardonable. They are oppressed and 
harassed by the task. By jeopardizing the mental faculties they 
may make an apparently successful effort to achieve a tem- 
porary recollection of the names, But success too often results 
from the fact that the teacher holds the whip-handle, and not 
from any love of the study. The places-must be remembered 
through the map. Let the pupils clearly understand the func- 
tion of the name-hook. Tt is merely intended to record the 
towns in the order of their importance, and to give supple- 
mentary information in an abbreviated form by the way. 
Endeavour to umpress upon them the value and advantage of 
committing things to memory from iteration and obsery: 
of them in their relative positions, 
intellectual culture derived from ci 


ation 
There is no doubt that the 


names. By degrees the pupils wil 
you have educated them up to a ce 
fully appreciate the previous dis 
mense benefit from it. 

In so far as the mere detecting of th 
concerned, the pupils can do this for themselves, either on 
atlases at home or on the schoolroom tier 


map. In either of these 
ways they may make themselyes familiar with names and 


rtain point. They will then 
cipline, and will derive im- 


e locality of the town is 
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situations. When you assist them in the preparation of 
the exercise, place the tip of the pointer upon the actual 
locality, and not on the name of the town. The pupils should, 
if possible, be near enough to read the name, which you will 
pronounce, to be afterwards repeated simultaneously by the 
scholars, But while it is absolutely essential that the towns 
should be known thus far, a great deal has yet to be done. 
Fach town has to get its due amount of setting. Not only has 
the locality to be known, but as much as possible connected 
with it has also to be remembered. Two things in particular 
have to receive attention. These are the physical features 
amidst which the town is embedded, and the industrial pur- 
suits of the inhabitants, both of which make the study highly 
interesting and profitable. While, therefore, you rehearse the 
environments and recall what is historical, be careful to associate 
the towns you mention in their size, position, manufactures, and 
general commercial importance with the rivers which flow 
through or near them, and by which the amenity of the district 
js maintained and the industrial pursuits of the people encour- 
aged. You will find that the subject treated in this realistic 
fashion will become very absorbing, so that some restraint may 
even have to be occasionally exercised so as not to allow the 
lesson to be too prolonged to be of real value. There is 
nothing which may tend to make the study disgusting ; there 
is everything connected with it which should make it both 


profitable and agreeable. The task which the child takes 
e very antithesis of 


pleasure in ‘intelligently mastering is th 
You must not imagine that by giving each town 


cramming. 
its so-called setting you are imposing a heavier burden upon the 
You are but aid- 


mind and thereby overloading the memory. 
ing the pupil in his effort to grasp the fact by associating 
with the name and place something which strikes him as being 
very interesting, and which, while cultivating his intellectual 
faculties, facilitates the remembering of both name and locality. 
Thus place and incident are made to go hand in hand in creat- 


inga useful and lasting impression upon the mind. The towns 


constituting a lesson having been thus treated, revise the task 
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county by county. Let your diction be as graphic as possible, 
in order that the facts may take deep root. When the pupils 
use the pointer, let each point not to a single town but to all 
the towns in the county, observing precisely the same order as 
you did, which should be one of magnitude, beginning with the 
largest and most important and ending with the least significant, 
The county town should always be put first, and the reason for 
so doing explained. While the pointing is being proceeded 
with, put questions on what you have been telling the class., 
This will test each individual’s attention ; but the interest will 
be keener and more widespread if at the end of the lesson you 
question the pupils promiscuously. Further, as the place or 
dot—not the name—indicating the locality is pointed to, the 
pupil should be accustomed to state the name of the river or 
firth by which it is situated, and add any facts relating to it. 
The names and situations of the towns will be speedily learned as 
the result of persistent, thoughtful observation and an intelligent 
grasp of their associations. Your function is to instruct—that 
is, to regulate and guide the pupil, to assist him in the digestion 
of facts which he ought to know, and to put what he assimilates 
to the test ; his function is to learn, Inattention resulting from 
an injudicious prolongation of the task is to be guarded against. 
Tf the scholars have atlases of their own, you may prescribe the 
lesson and let them find out the places at home; but while this 
is in a measure a useful discipline, it is not for a moment to be 
compared with the more solid preparation conducted under your 
own immediate guidance. 

It is impossible to lay down a fixed number of towns which 
may be considered sufficient for a single lesson. 
and importance, the time at your disposal for teaching, and the 
capacity of the pupils, will all combine to assist you in forming 
an opinion upon the matter, Perhaps at the first survey only 
one or two towns in each county or district might be dealt 
with. At subsequent rehearsals more and more places should 
be introduced, and intelligence steadily developed by the 
gradual accumulation of facts, Ultimately the, pupils will 


Possess a comprehensive knowledge of all the more important 


Their nature 
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towns of the country. When towns are being studied the 
blank map will be especially useful. In examining the class 
you will find the appeal to it almost indispensable. The real 
map, on which the child ferrets out each name, gives him 
every advantage, because the surroundings of the town are 
carefully defined and suggestively printed ; but the blank one 
gives no guidance or assistance whatever, and hence its value 
as a test of the first quality. 
. After the principal towns throughout the country have been 
carefully studied, the pupils may be considered to have a toler- 
ably intelligent idea of their general distribution, Local 
and occasional recapitulation will make them almost Industries. 
as familiar with the general mass of physical features as they 
are with their own immediate surroundings. But they have 
been accustomed hitherto to look upon towns as domiciliary 
aggregates, By-and-by it will be desirable that they should 
be reviewed in the light of their commercial importance, giving 
not so much value to their respective counties as weight and 
status to the whole country. To effect this they will have to 
be studied in groups. Take a pointer and indicate the area 
embracing a particular industry. It may be mining, woollen 
manufacture, cotton manufacture, or stone-hewing. Further, be 
careful to refer pointedly to the benefits derived from agriculture 
and cattle-rearing, in which a large proportion of the population 
is employed. Shipping centres should also be specially con- 
sidered. As you point to the places discourse upon their 
leading industries. Explain how the towns are associated with, 
and are often the result of, the industry, whence they derive 
significance, wealth, and magnitude, Call attention also to 
their positions as convenient and natural centres whence trade 
and intercourse can be carried on. Nor will the suryey be 
complete without some reference to the railway systems con- 
necting the commercial centres. These can be best impressed 
by means of a blank map on which the lines may be traced, 
and the names of the towns thus brought into commercial 
contact written in the order of their occurrence. 

But the historical review of the country must not be over- 
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looked. To its inhabitants and the body politic its history is 
Historical exceedingly interesting; to the world at large its 
Notes. commercial aspect is of primary significance. The 
great historical centres should be defined, and the leading 
incidents briefly described. 
Some points with which the more advanced pupils should be 
familiar have not been referred to, Most manuals supply them, 
Supple- 80 that the remembering of them is to a great extent 
mentary mechanical. Ifa single country is being studied, the, 
information. population of its leading towns, the heights of the 
highest mountains, the areas of some of its most conspicuous 
lakes, and even the area of the country itself, may be got up. 
The extent to which you may safely deal with these minutiæ 
will entirely depend upon the status and ability of the class, 
and the advantages to be derived from the possession of in- 
formation such as this. But even if the exact figures be not 
known, it is desirable that the pupils should have been sub- 
jected to a certain amount of drill on the comparison of popula- 
tions, areas, and heights, The exports and imports might also 
be dealt with as a special lesson. The information which you, 
as instructor, supply orally and descriptively no manual can 
bring home to the child’s understanding so attractively or 
effectively. ‘The older and more intelligent section of the class 
may grapple with the terse aridities of the 


book, which younger 
members may view with 


disgust and discouragement. Your 
incidental supplementary remarks, and the pupils’ persistent 
contemplation of the map, will tend to bring everything within 
the sphere of ordinary comprehension. 

When you question the pupils orally at the end of the lesson, 
the map may be suspended before them that the work may thus 
The Value of be thoroughly impressed, 

the Blank in assisting the memory. Thus they grow to asso- 
Map. ciate the facts upon which the questions bear with 
Some definite and suggestive mental map. The answer should 
be derived from this intellectual outline, and should not 
emanate from the recollection of a certain place, 
a geography text-book. But the blank map h: 


and the eye exercised 


and page of 
as its special 
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function to perform at every stage and at every lesson, al- 
though it must never usurp the mental impression of the real 
one, which the child should bear with him through life. The 
departure from the use of the blank map after every lesson 
on the ground of want of time, inability to construct one, or 
of laziness, cannot be too emphatically condemned. What has 
been already said in favour of it is again emphasized. As 
a means of impressing topics, and testing the pupils’ attention 
and knowledge of the subject, it is of paramount value. It 
isolates, in a peculiar degree, the lesson for the day from the 
matter of other lessons. It is desirable that you should be 
able to make skeleton maps on the board, sufficient to include 
the area covered by the lesson; but if you are unable to 
construct one on the spot, a handy and useful arrangement 
is a permanent outline drawn upon the back of an old 
wall map. Any teacher may prick the outlines of a disused 
map upon a large sheet of black paper, which may then be 
easily delineated in white or some outstanding colour. When 
the pupils are asked to criticise the drawing of the skeleton 
map much good is derived. To encourage this the sketch 
should occasionally be made somewhat roughly. The coarser 
the outlines the wider the field for criticism. The amount of 
attention which thereby becomes concentrated upon particular 
spots and even physical features, with a view to the detection 
of errors, serves to make a very useful impression upon the 
class, especially when they see you make the correction, which 
should invariably be done as soon as the deviation from the 
proper outline is specified. Tt will also be well to accustom 
and encourage the pupils to draw rough outlines for themselves, 
and to fill in the names with neatness and precision. Such a 
map may not include more than the lesson for the day. The 
task once begun is not difficult, and while it is exceedingly pro- 
fitable it is by no means uninteresting. 
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Before introducing the class to the study of the great con- 
tinental divisions of the earth, you will find it almost obligatory 


<= 
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to give a few lessons on lines of latitude and longitude as they 
are delineated on the ordinary terrestrial globe, or 

are even on the map. Without a globe of some kind— 
the Earth nor does it matter how cheap or flimsy it may 
andits be, provided it is serviceable and sufficient for 
Eres. purposes of practical demonstration—it is almost 
impossible to impart an accurate and intelligent idea of the 
distribution of land and water upon the surface of the earth. 
Recapitulate what you have already explained as to the size 
and appearance of the world. Recall its oblate spheroidal 
form, and the proof on which the globular theory is based. 
Introduce supplementary evidence, such as the ship sailing 
in one direction and eventually arriving at the same starting- 
point, and the inference deduced from the contemplation of the 
rotundity of other heavenly hodies, Then suspend a map of 
Europe in front of the class, and after identifying its outline 
with that of the same continent delineated upon the globe, tell 
them that you are now going to explain the meaning of those 
lines which surround the globe, and which are repeated upon a 
plan or map of a portion of it. Careful observation will prove 
that the lines on the map occupy precisely the same places as 
those marked on the globe. Once more call attention to the 
comparative areas of land and water. Make a large circle on 
the board ; divide it into quarters, whiten one of them, and 
thereby forcibly emphasize the fact that one-fourth of the 
entire area is land and three-fourths water. Explain that the 
surface of the earth is not like that of the artificial globe, which 
is smooth and soft. The earth exhibits hills and valleys; 
hence to make the surface more correct it should be roughened 
like the peel of an orange. Further, make it clear that there are 
no such lines on the earth itself, and that they are put on the 
globe for a purpose which is about to be investigated. You 
need not refer to the causes which may have combined to produce 
the earth’s rotundity, nor attempt to show how objects. of all 
sorts manage to maintain their terrestrial positions and fixed 
shapes. This would necessitate an amount of scientific know- 
ledge which the scholars do not possess, and after all would 
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have little or no bearing upon the point at issue. Take an 
apple, orange, or small turnip, and pressing & knittingneedle 
through the centre, prove that a globular body made to revolve 
does so about two external points and on one axis, Insert the 
wire at various places to show that this is invariably correct. 
Summarize the result, and impress the fact that the ball re- 
volves about ¿wo points. At first the child thinks that the 
earth is at rest, because he does not feel it speeding under 
him like a merry-go-round. The sun he thinks of as a big, 
kindly, but distant fire, which, in the course of its diurnal visita- 
tions, of the generosity of its heart imparts both light and heat. 
This delusion must be dispelled. He must be told that it is 
the ball of the earth—the oblate spheroid—that turns as it 
were in front of the warm sun, which may meantime be con- 
sidered a stationary body. But the earth is round like an 
orange, and, if it turns, there must be two points or places 
somewhere on its surface round which the revolution is effected. 
Explain that these parts are at the flattened opposite portions, 
which are spoken of as the poles of the carth. These are the 
coldest parts. ‘The globe may now be made to revolve. Point 
to the fixed position of its poles, and the idea of its revolution 
will be understood. Ifa line or wire could be imagined passing 
through the centre of the earth, and protruding at the poles or 
turning-places, such a line would be spoken of as the axis-of the 
earth. Children have little notion of the distance of the earth 
from the sun. They will, in a measure, grasp it if you tell 
them that a train running steadily at the rate of thirty miles 
an hour would take about three hundred and thirty years to 
reach the sun, whose influence upon the earth may now be ex- 
plained and illustrated. Darken the room as much as possible, 
set a lamp or candle at a distance to represent the sun, and 
cause the globe to revolve about its axis in front of it. Then 
it will but have to be pointed out to be understood that 
the sun imparts both light and heat to the earth; that the 
countries exactly opposite the sun derive these benefits, which 
fall in an especial degree upon the parts nearest to or im- 


mediately in front of the sun; that when one half of the 
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world appears to be in darkness the other is in light; and that 
every country gets its alternate period of light and darkness, 
or, as it is called, day and night. Show, by marking a spot, 
the nature of the revolution, and impress the fact that it is 
completed in twenty-four hours, which constitutes what is 
popularly called a day. The pupils will now realize that a 
day means not only twenty-four hours in point of time, but 
also a revolution of the earth on its axis, Bid them observe 
further that as the globe is turned there are parts where the 
light seems gradually to fade into darkness, while at others 
it appears to be steadily increasing. Hence the nature of 
twilight and dawn may be impressed. Further, point out that 
places emerging from darkness become more and more illum- 
inated, till a point is reached, after which the intensity of the 
light appears gradually to diminish, till total darkness ensues. 
Now compare these illustrations with the actual phenomena. 
As the earth revolves, people find themselves emerging from 
the darkness of night into daylight, and the time is called 
morning. The revolution of the earth makes 
as if it were rising. Then the day 
till twelve o'clock, when the peopl 
opposite to the sun. After 


the sun appear 
gets warmer and brighter 
e find themselves exactly 


that they are whirled away from 
it, and it grows darker and darker as night approaches, when 


they find themselves completely turned away from the sun, 
Here show that while some countries have day others have ` 
night at the same time, It will be interesting to show the 
position of the country on the map, and bid the pupils imagine 
a person standing at a particular point, while you turn the 
globe and explain the phases of light and heat through which 
he will pass during a revolution of the earth. Tt will not be 
difficult to convince the class that while it is twelve o'clock 
during the day at one point, it is also twelve o'clock during the 
night at another point exactly opposite to the former, ‘To 
bring out the direction in which the earth turns, let the pupils 
think of the effect produced by travelling in a railway carriage 
or other vehicle. A westward movi 


ement of the conveyance 
makes one imagine that surrounding objects are hastening east- 
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ward, and vice versa. Identify the east and west sides of the 
country on the globe. Turn it before the luminous body, so as 
to suggest the rising of the sun on the east side, and the motion 
will be found to be from west to east, which is the direction in 
which the earth revolves. Before leaving this interesting 
branch of the subject, turn the globe once more in front of 
the light and show that it is the middle part that gets most 
heat. Point to the central situation of Africa, which is known 
to be hot. Refer to the weakness of the light at the poles, and 
associate this with a diminution of temperature, which will be 
recognized as characteristic of Greenland and other places said 
to be in the polar regions. The class is now prepared for the 
study of the terrestrial circles. k 
The nature of a degree has first to be known, Describe a 
large circle on the board, and draw two diameters cutting each 
other at right angles. Explain the possibility of Terrestrial 
dividing the circumference into 360 equal parts by Circles 
drawing 180 diameters, and from this conclude explained. 
that in each quarter of the circle there would be 90 equal 
portions. Impress this conventional estimate of the circle by 
reiterating the explanation, and marking 90 degrees, or after 
explanation, 90°, upon each quarter of it, Now set the globe 
with its north pole directed towards the-class, thus showing its 
reatest circumference as'a clearly defined circle. Describe the 
nature of this line. Take a piece of string, and measuring the 
distance from pole to pole, divide the string into two equal 
parts, and show the pupils that the circumference they are 
beholding is at a point exactly midway between the poles, that 
e is actually marked, and that on 


on the globe such a cirel 
account of its position it is called the “equator.” Write this 
But it is a circle, 


word on the board, and refer to its meaning. 
and hence it may be divided into 360 equal parts or degrees 
like other circles. It will not be difficult to get the class to 
understand that if 360 such divisions were made upon it, 180 
circles passing round the globe and through the two poles would 
cut the circle or equator in 360 places. Dwell upon their 


converging towards the poles, each circle cutting the equator 
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twice, as the globe itself will prove. But as these lines would 
almost cover the surface of the small globe, only every fifth 
or tenth or even twentieth circle is marked and numbered. 
But a commencement has to be made at some point. The in- 
habitants of Great Britain give to the line passing through 
Greenwich the number 0, and the others are described as being 
so many degrees east or west of this starting-point or circle. 
Previous instruction on meridians will enable the pupils readily 
to grasp these convergent circles as such. It will be interest 
ing to recapitulate some antecedent facts bearing upon this, 
and to substantiate them by a skilful handling of the globe 
illuminated by the candle. Explain that such lines are desig- 
nated “lines of longitude,” and give a general definition of 
longitude as distance east or west of the meridian of Green- 
wich. The numbers will thus be shown to run up to 180. 
Thus far these imaginary circles have been explained ; it will 
now be necessary to refer to their use. Make a small white 
spot on the globe, and challenge any member of the class to 
tell exactly where it is, It may be described as being near the 
middle of the globe, in proximity to a certain country, or in a 
particular ocean; but after all these suggestions convey but a 
vague and unsatisfactory knowledge of its precise locality. 
Point this out strongly ; then call attention to the meridians 
just referred to, and show that by reference to one of these the 
situation can be narrowed down to a definite circle upon some 
point of which the mark may be said to exist. Bid a pupil 
find the number of the circle or meridian upon which it is. 
Suppose it to be 60, and in an easterly direction from Green- 
wich; it is thus 60 degrees east of Greenwich, Write this on 
the board. Then the class will be ripe to understand that if 
circles could be made passing round the globe, parallel to the 
equator and cutting those of longituderat right angles, it would 
be easy to fix upon the precise position of the spot, which, 
viewed substantially, might be made to represent a ship, This 
will prove that it is necessary to adopt such circles, which may 
be located and explained in a manner somewhgt similar to 
those of longitude. Show them and their numbers on the 
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globe. The degrees are counted north and south of the equator, 
which, as the starting-point, is numbered 0. Tell the pupils 
that these are called “lines of latitude,” by which distance north 
or south of the equator may be determined. But to return to 
the ship. It is on the circle marked 15 degrees north of the 
equator; hence its position is exactly known, and a person 
writing a letter on board could tell the friend whom he ad- 
dresses the precise spot on the ocean’s surface where he is sit- 
ting at the time of writing. His friend on receiving the letter 
might take his atlas or globe and find upon it the spot from 
which the letter was dated. It is 60 degrees east of Greenwich 
and 15 degrees north of the equator, or, as it is briefly written, 
long. 60° E., lat, 15° N. : 

Recapitulate the preceding lessons, and while satisfying the 
pupils that no such circles occur upon the earth's surface,- 
convince them of the utility of accepting them in an imaginary 
sense. Lay special stress upon the fact that when the sun 
appears highest at a particular place it is twelve o'clock at 
every point along the meridian passing through that place. It 
will of course be impracticable to enter fully into details re- 
garding the determining of the latitude and longitude of a 
place experimentally ; but the pupils are old enough to under- 
stand that, under certain conditions, noon at any point may be 
easily and accurately ascertained. 

It will be a capital exercise to drill the class in finding the 
latitude and longitude of the towns or islands you name. This 
can be done by a scrutiny of the charts in the atlases, A useful 
or the pupils may be asked to come forward by turns Form of 
and read out the correct latitude and longitude. Vary Exercise. 
the exercise by writing the latitude and longitude on the board 
and extracting from the class the feature which they indicate. 
Later, the number of minutes as well as the number of miles in 
a degree might be explained, and the lesson impressed by means 
of some interesting calculations involving both locality and 
time, A very useful lesson is the investigation of places situ- 
ated on the game meridian or on the same line of latitude. 
This will lead up to the study of climate, which will haye to 
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be specially dealt with at a later stage. Meantime, it is topo- 
graphical details rather than climatic influences which have to be 
considered. The degrees connected with the British Isles should 
be early known, and particularly the latitude and longitude of 
the parish and even the school should be detected and noted 
upon a large card or the plan of the latter to be convenient for 
future reference. In the case of the higher classes frequent 
drill upon the foregoing lines should make them thoroughly 
conversant with their value and significance. Scarcely a lesson 
should pass without some practical allusion to them. 
After these explanations, you have only to point out that 
just as a country in its plan or map form may be copied or 
The Lines _ picked off the globe, so the lines of latitude and 
onthe Map. longitude may at the same time be transferred and 
correspondingly numbered. The proximity of the lines to one 
another will regulate the size of the map. This will at once 
be obvious. Refer to the advantage in map-drawing of having 
these lines carefully arranged upon the slate or paper to secure 
accuracy. They form, as it were, a convenient frame-work 
upon which the contour and details may be correctly delineated. 
At the same time, let the pupils understand that while such 
lines may be utilized in map-drawing, their function has noth- 
ing whatever to do with this branch. They will now be ina 
position to understand why lines of longitude appear to con- 
verge towards the top or bottom of the map, according as it re- 
presents a country north or south of the equator. 
of a hemisphere will be easily grasped after a brief explanation. 
The earth may be said to have a northern and a southern 
hemisphere, or an eastern and a western one. Great Britain 
would be in the northern hemisphere. As the pupils may be 
supposed to have Some general knowledge of the distribution of 
land and water and of the great continental divisions of the 
earth, it will be profitable and interesting to apply their know- 
ledge to the proof of the hackneyed expression, “The sun 
never sets upon the British Empire;” but this can, be best 


done after the acquirement of some familiarity-with the con- 
stituent parts of the empire. 


The meaning 
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To make a lesson on the general appearance of the earth’s 
surface effective a globe is absolutely necessary. After refer- 
ring to the comparative areas of land and water, point out that 
all the land appears to be massed together in two large pieces 
on what may be called opposite sides of the earth; that most 
land occurs north of the equator, or, to put it otherwise, in 
the northern hemisphere, while the southern is chiefly taken up 
with water, Note also that land projecting southward has a 
tendency to taper, as may be seen in the case of America, 
Africa, Arabia, India, and the Malay Peninsula. Again, com- 
pare the insignificant size of the islands of Great Britain and 
Treland with the areas of other countries and even continents. 
Refer to the area of Lake Superior, which is almost that of 
Treland, and from this lead the pupils to imagine the sizes of 
the vast rivers and mountain chains of the New World. But 
while you prove the comparative insignificance of the British 
Tsles in point of size, take care not to overlook or depreciate 
their national and commercial importance by such allusions. 
Dwell upon the utter worthlessness of a great deal of the land 
in other countries, and of their lack of civilizing influences, 
and suggest that Britain’s greatness is traceable to its insular 
position, the wide diffusion of its colonies—some of them being 
very great—and to the intellectual culture as well as the zeal 
and industry of its people in every clime, Then proceed to 
indicate the great continents of the Old World — namely, 
Europe, Asia, Africa, and Australia. Explain that this portion 
has been called the Old World in contradistinction to that 
discovered by Columbus in the end of the fifteenth century, 
which has since then been named the New World, or America. 
Turn the globe that the class may see the great oceans separat- 
ing these two masses of land. One is a long narrow ocean 
called the Atlantic ; the other is very large and oval, and is the 
Pacific. The former has few islands in it; the latter is studded 
with them. ‘Phen the Arctic Ocean—an extremely cold one— 
occupies the region of the North Pole; while the Antarctic 
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Ocean—a still larger and colder one—covers all the southern 
regions of the earth. Retrace your steps, and speak of Europe 
as being the best known, most advanced, and most civilized of 
all the continents, although it is very far from being the largest, 
Refer to the civilization of the others, and those influences which 
may have tended to retard progress, Touch upon the explora- 
tions of such men as Livingstone, Stanley, Grant, and Speke, to 
bring out the obscure nature of Africa, which has been fittingly 
termed the “Dark Continent.” It will next be useful to 
convey to the pupils a general idea of the distribution of the 
British Colonies throughout the continents. It is certain that 
it will take much persuasion to induce them to contemplate 
three such insignificant-looking islands as England, Scotland, 
and Ireland in the light of greatness. But viewed with their 
colonies there will appear to be good reason for the appellation 
Great Britain. Point to the parent isles and the significance 
of their position, internal wealth and general surroundings pre- 
eminently enabling and entitling them to possess the most 
powerful navy in the world. Take a general survey of the 
distribution of the British colonies on the globe. Dwell especi- 
ally, as you point to them, upon such places as Gibraltar, 
Aden, Cape Colony, India, Australia, New Zealand, Canada, 
and the Central American possessions, By the time you have 
finished this epitome, the pupils, to say the least of it, will have 
had ocular proof of the immense extent and influence of the 
empire, An important point to take up is the comparison of 
the physical features of the continents, and especially of the Old 
and New Worlds. Run the pointer along the great mountain 
chain of the Old World, trending east and west right across 
the middle. Indicate the situation of the Himalaya Mountains, 
about five miles high, the loftiest in the world, w 


$ hose sum- 
mits are covered with perpetual snow. 


is a ; Show that the same 
Asiatic range may be said to extend across the continent of 


Europe, where it culminates in the Alps, the highest mountains 
on the European continent; and that this continuons chain 
stretches across Europe and Asia, keeping in the line of the 
greatest length. Then dwell upon the great plains lying north 
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and south of this great barrier, across which there wind the 
mighty rivers of the Old World. Bringing the American 
continent under observation, point to the great chain of the 


‘Rocky Mountains in the northern portion, and its continuation 


—the Andes—in the southern, as forming the backbone of the 
New World. These also lie in the line of the greatest length, 
which in this case is north and south. Speak of the absence of 
plains westward of this great range, and the consequent lack of 
fivers of any consequence, and point to the great plains and 
valleys of the eastern side, drained by such gigantic volumes as 
the Mississippi and the Amazon. Lead the class to infer that 
the greater the mass of land or continent the higher will be its 
mountains and the larger and longer its rivers. As has been 
already said, the magnitude of enormous rivers and lakes can 
best be realized by a comparison of their lengths and areas with 
some of those of the British Isles. Just as the scholars form 
their ideas of the great unseen features of the earth by associat- 
ing them with the characteristics of those which surround them, 
so they will be enabled to grasp in an especial degree their over- 
e if you estimate them alongside of objects 


whelming magnitud 
large and 


‘which they are accustomed to look upon as both 
important. Nothing is more natural and convincing than the 
comparison of the unseen with what is known and realized. 
Tt is the insignificance of the one that gives magnitude to the 
other, and vice versa. After this preliminary survey of the 
general aspect of the land portion of the globe, the class may 


now be introduced in an intelligent and agreeable way to the 
tinental divisions. 


study of the separate con 
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A continent admits of being studied in more ways than one. 
You must carefully distinguish between the study of a country 
and that of a continent. In the former case you consider 
details in their narrowest and minutest aspect ; in the latter 
the survey is of a wider and more general nature. A country 


as Frarfce, Spain, India, or Canada, may be broken up 


such 5 
the physical features, topo- 


into its separate parts or divisions, 
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graphical minutiz, and political arrangements being dealt with 
in their most detailed form, precisely as England or Scotland 
might be handled, after a preliminary comparjson of its size, 
surroundings, and physical appearance with those of the con- 
tinent of which it forms a part. On the other hand, a con- 
tinent such as Europe may be treated broadly, as if it were a 
country and its constituent countries only counties, France 
might thus represent a division of Europe, just as Banff is one of 
Scotland. The different degrees in which a continent may be 
studied are very numerous. The more prolonged the investiga- 
tion the fuller will be the knowledge and the more intellectual 
the effort to acquire geographical information. 

After the British Isles have been exhausted, it will probably 
be natural to take up the geography of Europe, of which they 
form a part. Begin by reviewing its comparative size and shape 
as shown on the globe. Then introduce the map, and after 
specifying the boundaries deal with the countries, and convey 
to the class a knowledge of their general aspect, contour, and 
importance. Some allusion might conveniently be made to the 
manner in which each is governed, thus making the introduction 
as attractive as possible. Then take up the islands which be- 
long to the respective countries. Associate them with the seas 
and gulfs in which they occur, and after proving by means of 
the blank map that these have been mastered, go over the 
capes throughout the continent. This maritime survey being 
successfully concluded, proceed inland and indicate the chief 
mountain ranges, mentioning in the first instance a limited 
number of the principal summits, the heights of which might 
be interestingly compared with that of Ben Nevis or Snowdon, 
with which the class may be supposed to be already familiar 
The lakes will next present themselves. They are compara- 
tively few, but some of them are important. After them the 
river systems will demand attention. These will prove an 
interesting item of study. Show how they converge towards 
particular seas, and induce the scholars to think of the features 

and slope of the countries drained by them. At the same 
time note the chief towns situated in proximity to them. The 


en 
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chief tributaries—two or three belonging to each river—might 
also be alluded to. Your own private study and the daily reading 
of the pupils themselves should furnish matter for that amount 
of intelligent and concurrent commentary on the various places 
and features under consideration which makes the lesson at 
once profitable and pleasant. Study throughout your teaching 
to make the mention of a name suggestive of some interesting 
and. instructive association. Switzerland, for instance, might 
suggest the Alps, with Mont Blanc, avalanches, the monks of 
St. Bernard, and the St. Bernard dog. Geneva might bring to 
mind the famous Geneva watch, and carry the conviction that 
the Swiss are expert watch and clock makers, Again, Lisbon 
will induce thoughts of its great earthquake, Sicily of the 
volcano Mount Ætna, Rome of the Pope, Moscow of 
Napoleon and his discomfiture in 1812. The wars between 
nations should occasionally be referred to, more particularly if 
they have resulted in the shifting of the frontier lines. Note 
might be made, for instance, of the war between Germany and 
France, by which the latter was deprived of both possessions 
and imperial administration, You will not be long in discover- 
ing that what js told in this casual way, when the pointer is on 
the actual spot, will be much more interesting to the pupils 
than if they read it from a book. It will also be more easily 
accepted ; and the more striking and graphic your description 
or statement the longer the information will adhere to them. 
Tt is this sort of teaching whic! 


h tends to develop intellect and 
lighten the labour of the child, and which results in intelligent 
men and women. 


Ultimately the commercial advantages, the 
nature of the trade and productions, 


and the climate of 
individual countries will demand attention. Now in particular 
the pupils should be accustomed to draw maps showing the 
leading physical features and the situations of the chief towns. 
Tt is repeated that what the eye dwells longest upon becomes 
fixed most vividly and permanently in the mind, hence the 
lue of map-drawing as a means of impressing the 


especial va 
names and positions of the constituent elements of the country. 
ng might be adopted 


The same method and order of teachi 
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when you proceed to the investigation of any of the other 
continental divisions of the earth. 


THE BRITISH POSSESSIONS. 


It is natural as well as necessary that the class should have 
some knowledge of the continents of the globe before essaying 
to grapple with the scattered dependencies which unite to form 
the British Empire. ‘The simplest and handiest way is to take 


up the colonies in a particular continent, make a study of them® 


in a series of lessons, and then proceed to the consideration of 
those occurring in some other division. The class may be sup- 
posed to be familiar with the position of each colony in the 
continent, just as they know the rivers and mountains on the 
map. T£ the colony be large, such as Canada or Cape Colony, 
~ the features will have to be studied separately, But whether 
it be large or small, the general sutvey of it should be sup- 
plemented by special reference to events connected with its 
annexation, its outstanding peculiarities, its relations with 
adjacent countries, and its value and importance to the mother 
country as a specific possession, Deal with the details of one 
colony before passing to the next. The magnitude and im- 
portance of such dependencies as India and Australia will 
necessitate the study of them on Specially-constracted and 
separate maps, which will be found in every well-equipped 
school. Nor must the interchange of productions be overlooked, 
These can be best remembered through a comparative re- 
view of the colonies, after those occurring in each continent 
have been minutely considered. The disposal of products will 
also be an interesting item of study. It will be well to 
associate each of the principal colonies with one or two lead- 
ing productions or articles of commerce. For example, Aus- 
tralia might be associated with gold and wool ; India with tea 
and opium ; Canada with grain and timber ; and Jamaica with 
rum and sugar. n 
The diferent and quickest routes between the mother 
country and the colonies might also be studied, and reference 
made at some length to the dependencies as fields of emigration 
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might also be viewed in point of suitableness and social 

h economy, and reasons for selecting one place in preference to 
another as a settlement should be clearly indicated and carefully 
weighed. 

“ Tris only by some such discipline as the above that the class 
will be enabled to form an intelligent notion of that amicable 
spirit and bond of unity which must exist in all its parts, in 
order that the whole may be welded “into a well-organized, 


powerful, and independent empire. 


CLIMATE. 


A few interesting lessons might be given on climate, By 
the time the pupils are in a position to tackle this subject, they 
will be able to understand your explanations regarding the 
annual as well as the diurnal revolution of the earth, and the 
| angle made by its axis to the plane of the ecliptic. These have 
an important bearing upon climate, as you can readily illustrate 
by making the globe revolye round an imaginary sun. In this 
way the general distribution of heat will be understood. The 
equatorial regions will be the hottest, the polar ones the coldest, 
| and the intermediate parts of medium temperature, or, as it is 
called, “temperate.” After this, draw a figure on the board to 
correspond with the shape of the earth, and divide it into the 


climatic zones, and name them. Follow this up by referring 
Those in the tropical or 


to the distribution of the colonies. 
torrid zone will naturally have the warmest climate; while a 


more steady, mild, and equable one will be characteristic of 
regions situated within the temperate belts. After this broad 
| survey of the subject, other points might be taken up under 
the designation of Physical Geography. These will deal with 
extreme climates, and the effect of altitude in diminishing the 
temperature as illustrated in the case of the lofty tablelands 
occurring within the pale of the torrid zone. The influence of 
the ses,upon climate should also be specially considered. Again, 
the bearing of the climate upon the nature of the productions 
and upon the colony as a settlement for emigrants should be 


| for the relief of surplus and congested populations. These 
| 
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systematically weighed. Every fact you mention and every 
argument you adduce ought to be clearly understood and 
assimilated. Hence arises the value of your haying the facts well 
thought out and arranged before laying them before the class. 
As you instruct, put open questions to encourage thoughtful 
and sensible answers, and thereby draw the pupils towards this 
most interesting branch of the subject. 


MAP-DRAWING. 


The practice of map-drawing is of the highest importance to 
a pupil who is learning geography. Its value cannot be over- 
Introductory estimated, as the foregoing methods of teaching will 
Statement. have proved. This branch may now be specially re- 
ferred to. Power of concentration of thought upon a particular 
portion of the globe through sustained observation is perhaps 
of paramount importance; the test of the effort is the re- 
production, in a tolerably accurate and neat sketch, of the thing 
considered. Map-drawing or copying in some form or other 
cannot be begun too early. Young children may be taught to 
make rough plans of familiar spots and surroundings, and even 
drafts of common objects of extreme simplicity of outline. The 
exercise will prove by no means unattractive, and the progress 
they will make when they come to copy the map itself will 
justify an early attempt at rudimentary delineation. The 
lines connected with map-drawing are much more difficult to 
reproduce than those of such a simple figure as a square, an 
oblong, or even a basin. In the opening stagés draw such 
simple figures as these on the board, and set the pupils to make 
copies on slates. This will train them in a pleasant way to per- 
form the three essential steps required in every kind of drawing 
—namely, (1) looking, (2) remembering, and (3) reproducing. 
The sooner the child gets accustomed to these successive opera- 
tions the better; for you will find that the rapidity with which 
an intelligent grasp of geography is acquired will be in pro- 
portion to the proficiency in these three arts. It has been 
already urged that the pupils should be taught as soon as 
possible to make special drawings of the portion of the map 
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which includes the lesson for the day. This will be easy 
enough if they have been accustomed to draw the outlines of 
simple objects beforehand. In this light the matter is treated ` 
synthetically. 

‘Arrange the class in full view of the board, which should be 
properly cleaned, and see that every child is provided with a 
well-cleaned slate and carefully-pointed pencil, The The Method 
lines which are used to indicate mountains, rivers, of Teaching. 

elakes, coast, etc., should be first enlarged upon and illustrated. 
When you point to examples of these on the map, be studious 
to select such as will most felicitously justify your remarks. 
At the very outset demonstrate that in connection with map- 
drawing there is hardly such a thing as a straight line. The 
only lines which have a somewhat rectilineal appearance are 
those which indicate the positions of canals, railways, boun- 
daries of parishes and counties, in addition to lines of latitude 
and longitude. Prove that this is the case by pointing to the 
general aspect of the natural and artificial features occurring 
on a map where these are well defined. Very few straight lines 
will thus present themselves. Perhaps the wavy or crooked line 
js the most common. Coasts, rivers, lake-shores, and even the 
general direction of mountain chains are represented by this 
form of line ; so it will be well that the pupils should be taught 
to observe and reproduce it in their own efforts. Take the 
chalk, and with its broad, untrimmed point draw a firm wavy 
line characteristic of a piece of coast. It might profi tably appear 
somewhat héavy- As you do this, describe its wavy appearance. 
Then bid the pupils make copies of it in its principal character- 

eed with the work, go 


amongst them for purpose: correction, and com- 
mendation. In this way the configuration and mode of represent- 
ing a piece of coast wil Follow this up by the 


representation of a river 
the same time as the children remove 
they have drawn. Make on a large yet compat 
of a river, and as you do so allude to the entire absence of the 


straight line, and to the presence of the wavy or curved one 
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from its source to its mouth. The nature of the latter will 
have to be illustrated. Make a little bit of coast-line; and 
` where the river is found to join it take out a small curye or 
conical piece, to show that the current washes off a part of the x 
shore, which assumes some such indented form. In drawing, j 
commence at the source and end at the mouth, and be careful 
to make the line thicker as it trends seawards by repeated 
applications of the chalk. Then add a tributary or two. Sub- 
sidiary streams will be very much finer in their delineation o 
than the main one, and at their source will be very delicate 
indeed. These, although less bold than the river itself, will 
possess the same curvilinear characteristics, The junctions are } 
to be specially described. At its mouth the afluent seems to } 
turn for a little in the direction in which the main stream 
flows, and finally to burst into it in a slanting direction, 
Pupils are apt to be careless about the points of contact, They 
draw the tributary in a haphazard way, and represent it as A 
cutting through the river itself, and even projecting for a little -i 
beyond it. This is the result of slovenliness, If you show the 
error in an exaggerated form they will be less likely to per- 4 
petrate it when they draw maps on slates, They may now | 
attempt the delineation of the river you have made, putting in 
the tributary attached to each of its banks, As before, super- 
intend their efforts ; and then, while the work is fresh on, both 
board and slates, if you have 
at the source of your model riv. 
in its outline. This also the 


emerge exactly from 


a particular lake or loch. The repre- 
sentation of mountain: 


S may next be undertaken. This is per- 
haps the most troublesome part of map-drawing, 


g, because a 
certain amount of ease and freedom in the manipulation is 


necessary in order to give the map an agreeable and graceful 
appearance, The exercise requires much practice to do it well, 
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so that you must not be too exacting at first, provided the 


pupils manifest a desire to be careful in the: 
same time, while a heavy line, which should 

ably curved, may be accepted in 
ing the arrangement of the moun 


ir-work. At the 
always be agree- 


rough sketch-maps as indicat- 
tains, a strenuous effort should 


be made and every scheme devised to train the pupils to 


effect the attractive caterpillar 
on the board how a mountain range may be 
,make the strokes showing the relative slopes 
wavy and not of a straight form. 
plain the idea intended to be conveye 
length, although it will not be judicious to in 
observance of minute details till a h 
in the stereotyped manipulation, 
inherent and spontaneous desire to 
attempts will have much the appear 
back to back; but this somew 
tice and painstaking, will give 
The pupils should copy what you have drawn on 
the exercise mig 
mountain peaks or isolated summits, in which 


to radiate from a vacant cen 
practise the delineation of these features as 
till they are 
fulness. After 
parts, the copying of a small 
Some may prefer to take up 
which the school is situated as a seque 
‘put if geography has b 
no greater benefits will be derived fro 

Jan of the county than from the copying 
portion of the country itself. 
of the class, take a pointer and run the tip of 
you intend to make a copy of. 
Point to the spot where it will be convenie 
‘As the lines of latitud 
seen from a distance, these can hardly be pro 


portion of a map m 
the map-drawing 


form of delineation. Illustrate 


represented, and 
of the sides of a 


Tt will be interesting to ex- 
d by lateral lines of varying 


sist upon a strict 


igh standard is reached 
and the pupils manifest an 
perfect their work, First 
ance of two combs placed 
hat stiff representation, by prac- 
place to one less conventional. 


n the board ; and 


ht be followed by the construction of a few 


the strokes seem 


tre representing the apex. Let them 


special exercises 


able to do them with tolerable facility and grace- 
this initiatory discipline in the construction of 


nay be attempted. 
of the county in 


1 to these preliminaries ; 


een taught on the lines already advocated, 
m the reproduction of a 


of a particular 


Suspend the map in full view 


it round the part 


The coast will be drawn first. 


nt to commence. 


e and longitude may not be clearly 


fitably utilized at 
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this time ; hence the sketch will have to appear without them. 
Tt will be exceedingly helpful, and it will lend accuracy and 
expedition to the work, if you mark certain prominent points 
or places in the first instance as a sort of guiding-marks in the 
drawing. These should be fixed at the commencement, and as 
nearly as possible in their relative positions, The pupils should 
do the same on slates, They may then carefully follow your 
manipulations of the lines and curves, and grasp the concom- 
itant explanations, They should especially note the exaggerated 
gaze you bestow upon the map preparatory to its reproduc- 
tion. This prolongation of the contemplation impresses them 
with its importance, Remember that you must teach them to 
observe as well as to reproduce. The coast-line being traced 
in firm, easy, and unmistakable outline, bid the pupils copy 
on slates what you have done; and while they do so, super- 
intend their efforts, Again, let them give attention, every 
slate being laid on the desk, and arms folded. You may, 
in the next place, mark the boundaries of the counties, which 
the scholars will also repeat on slates, after observing your 
execution of the work. The chief mountains should then 
be dealt with, on lines already referred to in the preparatory 
stages of the subject. When these have been satisfactorily 
copied from your sketch, the rivers, tributaries, and lakes 
might be inserted and copied with Precision and freedom. 
Finally, the towns may be marked by dots showing their 
situations. Let the class clearly understand that the name 
is quite insufficient without this index of the place’s position, 
Look narrowly at the slates to see that the dots are properly 
placed, and the name of each town conveniently appended. 

This method of teaching transcription of a given plan or 
map has many advantages. In the first place, the pupils are 
Arguments impressed with the importance of the task, from 
in Favour of the fact that it is taught; and in the second place, 
the Method. the alternate processes of observation and repro- 
duction have a powerful, educative influence. When the hand 
is thoroughly subservient and responsive to the eye, the Keenest 
and most attentive observer may naturally be expected to 
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produce the neatest and most accurate sketch. But in the 
third place, no more permanent impression could be made upon 
the mind than that resulting from so close a study of the map. 
You will thus realize how a series of such exercises, performed 
with regularity and in succession, and embracing the prescribed 
geography lessons, is likely to be instrumental in giving the 
pupils a speedy and abiding grasp of the physical features 
which they are trying to remember. The extent of the task 
„should naturally increase as the class makes progress in the 
study. Some maps are more easily drawn than others. In the 
earlier stages, for the sake of encouragement, portions present- 
ing as few difficulties as possible should be prescribed. 

In the more advanced classes map-drawing should be looked 
upon as an exercise which must necessarily accompany every 
lesson on the geography of the country under con- yap-draw- 


The subsidiary delineation of the specific ing in 
q advanced 
Classes, 


sideration. 
task for the day should never be overlooked ; anı 


when every portion of the map has been overtaken, 
m memory as a test of the 


the map as a whole may be drawn fro! 
ledge of the relative sizes and positions of the physical 


features of the country. When the work is fairly executed on 
slates it may be attempted. on paper. At first this may be 
done with lead pencil only, so as to give the pupil a chance of 
t lines, and prevent that disappointment which 
jlure with pen and ink. In conclu- 
dicate a few points to which special 
on with this most important 


pupils’ know 


erasing incorrec 
invariably results from fai 
sion, it will be well to in 
attention is*necessary in connecti 
branch of geographical study. 


POINTS TO BE SPECIALLY OBSERVED IN 
MAP-DRAWING. 


Map-drawing, like writing, requires & special attitude of 
mind and body to guarantee its successful accomplishment. 
From the outset insist upon the pupils’ looking well at the 
object, which they contemplate copying. From observation 
of yourself, they should be virtually trained to measure the 
amount to be carried in the mind at a time. There is no doubt 
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that this is ultimately performed instinctively, Endeavouring 
to grasp too much is fatal to progress, and invariably results in 
vague notions and consequent fertility of errors in delineation. 
As you construct the model in the presence of the class, be 
studious to assume the air of a beginner in the art, thereby 
enlisting the sympathy of the pupils, and presenting the task 
in as attractive a guise as possible. Proceed slowly and 
deliberately, and give the work that amount of finesse which 


results from a previous study of the subject. Encourage ever = 


thing in the shape of well-meant effort, and be cautious in the 
correction of errors of judgment. Tt is repeated that it will be 
well to show that by selecting a few points, and marking these 
in their relative positions, the task of filling up the spaces is 
rendered materially easier, and the accuracy of the sketch much 
more certain. In addition to showing the nature of the points 
which may be thus utilized, you might explain that, by simple 
measurements of their distances from each other, the mind is 
considerably relieved in its endeavour to grapple with space, 
The older pupils might deal with lines of latitude and longi- 
tude. These, be it noted, should always be arranged before 
Lines or filling up the map, and never after the completion of 
* Latitude it. From the symmetrical and convenient figures 
and which they form, these lines greatly facilitate the 
Longitude. drawing, and when well fixed and correctly num- 
bered they denote greater proficiency in the art. Young chil- 
dren will find difficulty in arranging them proportionately ; and 
once badly fixed, they distort and mar the whole outline, mak- 
ing the map either too long or too broad. On this account 
they may be relegated to the sphere of the advanced classes, 
When the child draws on paper on which these lines are 
marked, he derives considerable advantage’ from them, the 
more so if he understands their import and utility, both of 
which have to be carefully exp’ 
put the sketch out of joint, and he turns from it with feelings 
of dissatisfaction—it may be of disgust. Through the eye the 
mind is often painfully conscious of the error which the hand 
is utterly unskilled to correct. 


lained ; otherwise he is apt to 
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Occasionally maps are divided into squares. To bid the 
pupils copy the contents of one of these is a reason- 
ee able and profitable exercise. In this instance the 
i task is even simpler than that which leaves to the eye to esti- 
mate the relative lengths of the different lines. 

When the physical features have been marked, they have to 
be immediately named. This should be done neatly and ac- 
curately, so as not to mar the whole tone and char- Naming 
acter of the map. Let nothing superfluous or un- the Parts. 
important be inserted. ‘Too many names tend to obliterate the 
essential features, and give the drawing a disgustingly “‘namy ” 
appearance. 

Copying from the blank or skeleton map is dangerous, and 
should sparingly be practised, because it is apt to Copying the 
engender a crude tone, which makes the map ap- Blank Map 
pear at once artificial and stiff. objectionable, 

By-and-by the drawing may first be done on slates, and then 
drafted on paper with lead pencil. After being thus faintly 
i) delineated in pencil, it may be made permanent Drawing 
| with ink. In map-drawing ink is a subtle fluid to om Paper. 
| deal with. It is difficult to manage and distribute properly. 
Once it becomes fixed it cannot be satisfactorily erased ; hence * 
corrections should be made in the pencil stage, to obviate mis- 
| haps which may arise from a premature or foolhardy application 
j of the liquid. The outline of a lake is so like that of a river 

that it will be well to fill the internal space with a few delicate > 
i| i and parallel cfoss lines for the sake of distinction., Again, the 
| demarcation of county boundaries should be very much fainter 
| in appearance than the lines indicating the rivers or coast-line, 

The boundaries may even be traced by a series of small dots, 

The printing of names is an important element in map- 
N drawing, and should not be overlooked. These, when well 
executed, add tone to a map by heightening its ar- Printing of 
tistic effect. Give a few special lessons on the requi- Names. 
site kinds of printing, and as a preparatory discipline exercise 
the pupils in printing, both on slates and paper, lists of names 
which you will be careful to prescribe. The effect of this train- 

(896) 27 


Squares, 
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ing will be very manifest when the work has to be executed on 
the actual maps. 
Map-drawing, while of the utmost educational value, takes a 
considerable amount of time for its satisfactory performance. 
Revisionof Hence it is desirable that the art learned in school 
Exercises. may, when convenient, be practised at home. When 
the maps are handed in for revision, be careful to mark in a 
distinct and eye-catching colour the chief defects. This enables 
the pupil to estimate the value of his work, and is a very 
superior discipline to that which results from the mere dubbing 
of the map as fair, good, or excellent. No map should occupy 
less space than is contained on a side of a sheet of notepaper. 
When the maps have been marked, they should be returned to 
the class, that each one may, from a consideration of his errors, 
be enabled to guard against a future repetition of them, 


THE COLOURING OF MAPS. 


The tinting of maps is a delicate operation. No amount of 
colouring will make up for incorrect delineation. Just as. the 
portrait-painter is fully aware that unless the features of the, 
sitter are accurately located on the canvas 
no amount of subsequent painting will produce a good likeness, 
so the map-drawer should realize the fact that bad outlines at 
once brand the work as defective, no matter how skilfully or 
admirably the colours may have been applied. Colouring is a 
branch by itself, and has really nothing to do with map-drawing 
properly so called. It is Useful, however, in so far as it at once 
indicates to the eye, by sharpness of contrast, the distinction 
between land and water, and between one county and another. 
In addition to this, it forms an agreeable feature of the sketch. 
Unquestionably it has a great attraction for children, who 
glory in colours. They ought not to be allowed, however, to 
use them until you haye given a few lessons of a practical 
kind upon the subject. The map should first be carefully 
outlined, and the physical features marked in pencil. Then 
the pencilling should be gone over with ink, and the names 
carefully and neatly written or printed. The map will now 


in the first instance, 
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present a tolerably finished appearance. The coast-line, as 
being the most prominent part, should catch the eye first. 
Care must be taken not to use copying ink, else the subsequent 
operations will ruin the sketch. When the ink is thoroughly 
dry, the colouring may be attempted. Water-colours require 
considerable skill in their manipulation, hence only cultured 
and advanced pupils should be allowed to apply them. As a 
special degree of management is necessary to prevent the bag- 
ging of the paper, which is apt to give the work a disagreeable 
and clouded effect, because of the uneven distribution of colour, 
it will be found more satisfactory in every way to place cray- 
ons in the pupils’ hands at first. Adhere to those colours 
which are adopted in the atlas, Demonstrate practically the 
moving of the crayon lightly over the county, and then the 
softening of the whole by rubbing the surface, briskly and with 
some pressure, with a stump or piece of blotting-paper spread 
over the tip of the forefinger of the right hand. This operation 
is intended to obliterate the impression of the lines and give 
the county an agreeable and uniform tint. The part of the sea 
adjoining the coast-line should be similarly treated. The draw- 
ing in ink of six or eight successive lines parallel to the coast to 
indicate the presence of salt water is hardly to be encouraged, be-« 
cause it requires the skill of an expert to make the effect telling 
and at the same time artistic. A very effective design is pro- 
duced by simply taking a black-lead pencil, beginning at the coast- 
line, and drawing it smartly and with diminishing pressure at 
right angles to the coast for about half an inch or so seawards. 
Make the successive lines pretty thickly round the whole of the 
seaboard, and then with the tip of the forefinger rub across them 
and round and round the coast till they disappear as lines, and a 
soft, dark shade, gradually diminishing in intensity as it trends 
seawards, takes their place. When well executed, the effect of 
this border in making the configuration of the country stand out 
is marvellous, and the exercise is one which any fairly intelligent 
child can be taught to perform satisfactorily. As colouring is 
of secondary importance to map-drawing, the attention of back. 
ward pupils should perhaps be limited to the latter branch, 
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CONCLUDING REMARKS ON TEACHING GEOGRAPHY. 
The maps used should be as good as possible—that is to say, 
those in which the physical features readily catch the eye, and 
which contain only such details as are really inter- 
esting and necessary. The more important towns 
should be boldly printed. Each map should be of a convenient 
size, and certainly not too large. The colours must not grate 
upon the eye, but should be artistic yet sufficient for purposes 
of distinction. Pure primary colours are to be avoided. The 
blank map should not be coloured. Like the sketch one on the 
board its function is to test the pupils’ knowledge of locality 
without suggesting to the mind an esthetic effect. 

The class ought invariably to be so arranged that every member 
of it can distinctly see the details of the map. If you can’t bring 
the class to the map, take the map to the class, 
Keep the dullards in the front, and bid them wield 

the pointer oftenest. You must get the pupils interested in the 
work, This betokens close attention, which, supplemented by a 
desire to learn, may help to counterbalance a vacillating memory. 
At the geography lesson standing is preferable to sitting, but 
>it has its limits, and may not be persisted in till the pupils be- 
come distracted by aching limbs. When they are more con- 


The Maps. 


The Class. 


cerned about bodily twitchings than topographical details no 


progress can be recorded. 
Tf possible, assist the pupils in the preparation of the next 
day’s lesson by going over it with them and carefully indicating 
The the points which they may assimilate at leisure and 


T 5 i 7 z 
eaching. commit to memory in an intelligent way through 


the medium of the private atlas. Lessons should be short as 
a rule, because the exercise puts a considerable strain upon the 
mind. > Your own ingenuity will be applied in devising plans 
for assisting the memory, and thereby sustaining interest in the 
study. Let the teaching be conducted asa mile on the terres- 
trial globe or on the map, and the subsequent ex: 
on the blank or skeleton ma 
clear, collected, 


amining mainly 
map. Your language ought to be 
and lacking in any semblance of hesitancy. 
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It should tend to inspire confidence in the children while you 
slowly unfold the mysteries of the wonderful world they live 
in. It is a capital test to bid the pupils come forward in- 
dividually and with the chalk fill in whatever features you 
name, only the outline of the day’s lesson being delineated on 
the board. This is preferable to misplacing the details your- 
self and challenging the pupils to rectify the errors. Suggestive 
questions such as, What town is that? Name a mountain here, 
gtc., are generally to be avoided. They might take the form 
of, What am I pointing to? Name towns inside this ring, 
ete. In advanced classes, in particular, the pupils ought to be 
drilled in naming in succession the physical features underlying 
a line supposed to cross a country, a continent, or any portion 
of the earth’s surface. The task may be varied by asking 
them to write—putting in topographical details, physical feat- 
ures, and directions—an account of a voyage, say from London 
to Calcutta, or from Brindisi to Callao. You will observe that 
such an exercise presupposes great familiarity with the earth’s 
surface, so that its adoption as a test of knowledge can only 
follow a pretty wide and prolonged study of the subject. It is 
again urged that while the incidents connected with the place 
should follow the mention of the name, the remarkable way in® 
which nature and circumstances determine the industrial pur- 
suits of the inhabitants—as when we find them engaged in the 
coal trade where coal abounds, or in the woollen manufacture 
where wool is plentiful—should be carefully commented on. 
Nor may thg scenery be omitted. As well as putting valuable 
matter before the pupils for reading, be earnest in the pursuit 
of knowledge yourself, that you may be thoroughly conversant 
with abundance of interesting supplementary matter in the 
shape of incidental or historical topics and commercial pur- 
suits, before you face the class in the capacity of guide and 
instructor. 

It is of special educational and intellectual importance that 
you present to your scholars a copious display of Pictures and 
pictures, photographs, views, sketches of scenery Specimens. 
and of the means of transport, as well as specimens of the pro- 
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ductions of different countries. Those bearing upon the places, 
incidents, and persons referred to in the course of the lesson 
should be seasonably introduced. Let your collection be as com- 
plete as possible, for such apparatus, while lightening your own 
labour, will tend to create special interest in the lesson, to 
which will be added a tone of tangibility and reality. The 
more graphically you describe things the more vivid will be the 
impression produced on the pupils’ minds, A verbal description 


by the teacher makes a far deeper impression than details which: 


the scholar gleans by private reading, 

To advanced pupils lessons on physical geography bearing 
upon the atmosphere, its phenomena and effects, should be 
Effect ofthe frequently given. While intelligence will be thereby 

Study. cultivated, a desire to study 
will at the same time be foste 
that they are dealing with realities, and not with that which is 
ideal and fictitious, 


enabled, as denizens of one item of a great universe, in some 


the vastness, and the intri- 
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CHAPTER X. 


HISTORY. 


” INTRODUCTORY REMARKS. 


F% children perhaps the bulk of so called History presents 

little fascination. Nevertheless, what is sometimes un- 
attractive may be of educational value if handled in a proper 
spirit. Those who are disposed to the study and enjoy it seem 
as a rule to be captivated more by the record of bloodshed 
than by the epitomized biographies of distinguished statesmen 
and the progress of economical legislation. Upon the fitness 
or unfitness of the subject as a part of the elementary school 
curriculum educationists appear to be divided. Taking a broad, 
and unbiassed view, one cannot overlook the fact that the 
child may become the active citizen, the voter, the man of 
influence, it may be the member of his country’s parliament ; 
and that he may efliciently fill even one of these positions, it 
is important that he be conversant in some degree with the 
nation’s history, and that he apply his mind to the consideration 
of the leading influences which have in the past combined to 
mould the empire of which he may yet become an active con- 
stituent. But whether or not the study should be begun in 
the schoolroom is another matter. If it is, it should be the 
teacher’s aim to make it as attractive as possible, and in its 
influence highly educative, moral, and intellectual, He has a 
very small mind indeed whose aim is to cram into his pupils’ 
memories as much as he can about pedigrees, parliaments, and 
wars, with all their blood-curdling incidents and dates; for such 
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is the stuff that the school history is made of. These facts hastily 
accepted produce but a superficial and transient effect, and 
leave no stimulating or wholesome impression upon the mind. 
As guide and instructor, it will be your duty, in placing histori- 
cal narrative before your pupils, to impress upon them, in addi- 
tion to a knowledge of the facts, the bearing of one event or 
step upon another, its political influence, and the subtle current 
underlying the apparently superficial one, as well as the source 


whence the current flows. They have to be trained to think, | 
and that, too, deeply, to remember, to draw logical inferences 


from what is read, and from the aggregate actions of individuals 
to estimate character, and derive such moral and intellectual 
benefit from the contemplation as will exercise a beneficial 
influence upon their own actions and characters. Growth of 
intellect should be concomitant with knowledge of facts and 
the desire to know. When the pupils have mastered the early 
history of the country in particular, and of external influences 
in general, that amount of interest should have been excited 
which will induce and enable them to pursue with profit the 


more immediate history of their own time, They should enter’ 


into active life conscious that they are citizens of a powerful 
nation, whose greatness has been created and is maintained by 
the efforts and industry of its people. Fortified and encouraged 
by the record of the past, they should strive to emulate the 
high ideal of the great minds to which they may have been 
introduced in the course of their historical investigations. 

There is no denying that as a teacher of history you have 
a powerful weapon put into your hand. By 


The Teacher's use it the pupils’ ideas will be mou 
Function. 


the way you 
Ided and fos- 
tered. What you say and inculcate, because of its 
pointedness, will outweigh other influences, Your dictum and 


opinion will be the essence of truth and rectitude. Therefore, 
in placing historical facts and inferences before minds that are 
susceptible of the faintest impression and plastic to a degree, 
consider well the responsibility of your function, and the in- 
fluence, moral and intellectual, which your teaching is likely to 
exercise upon the pupils in their years of maturity. 
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Of all the branches of the school curriculum history bears 
most unique characteristics. This, however, renders its study not 
less important. In geography, grammar, arithmetic, History 
spelling, etc., there is a definiteness and tangibility a special 
-the grasp of which is satisfying to the student. Subject. 
History, on the other hand, supplies but a limited number of 
facts, set in the subjective disquisitions of the historian, which 
are ever open to discussion and criticism. It is the limited 

« mumber of facts and data that give so much scope for speculation 
and inference. But the intellectual culture derived from the 
exercise is very great indeed. 

History is of such a nature that it may be handled to meet 
almost every phase of intellectual capacity. From the ampli- 
tude of historical lore, it is possible to make yature of the 
selections which every child may profitably study. historical 
From very young children much reasoning is not to Field. 
be expected. ‘Their mental faculties are chiefly exercised in 
accepting and remembering the facts narrated in the simplest 
language. The growth of reasoning and debating power is 
gradual; knowledge accumulates by an unconscious instinctive 
exercise of both in the earliest stages of life. The historical 
field is at once picturesque and darksome, attractive and dry.“ 
At one end it appears limited, at the other it is unlimited. It 
is of such a nature that the study may be commenced almost 
anywhere. Matter may be culled and commented upon which, 
while befitting the status and capacity of the class, may 
profitably siistain attention and effectively excite interest. 
Very young children should be instructed orally. The value of 
the teaching will depend upon the subject matter, as well as 
upon the light in which you represent it. For the tender ~ 
intellect you have the description of all the offices which 
pertain to the body politic, in which the child lives and plays. 
You can profitably interest him in your description of the 
factors that give regularity and stability to the nation. The 
function of the policeman, the magistrate, the tax-gatherer, 
the sailor, and the soldier may be profitably explained, and 
can be made quite as interesting as the description of royalty 
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itself, As the intellect becomes more robust, there might be 
introduced the study of the constitution and government of the 
national machine, and of the birth and growth of imperial 
power. Of special importance will be the story of the nation’s 
struggles, internal and external, and the contemplation of brilliant 
biographies—historical monuments reared, it may be, on the 
field of carnage, on the arena of political warfare, or on the 
more peaceful hunting-ground of scientific investigation, As 
the prospect opens up and the field widens, a deeper and closer 
study of the national essentials and antecedents will absorb the 
mind, The biographical sketches with which the subject is judi- 
ciously interlarded will become more and more apt and instruc- 
tive, and will tend to foster steady concentration of thought, 
in addition to stimulating healthy mental activity. When 
the pupils read for themselves, it will be your duty to direct 
them. The perusal of the fictitious anecdote, couched in highly 
moral lines and clothed in gilded cover, is surely of less educa- 
tional value than the plainly-worded, substantial biography of 
such exemplary realities as James Watt and David Livingstone. 
The discipline in reading is the same. The one is fiction, the 
other fact. It is a mistake to imagine that the oldest biog- 
raphies are the most instructive. The discoverer of yesterday 


may be studied with as great benefit as the Columbus of the 
fifteenth century, Both play 


o 


'} 
| 


their part in a nation’s history, 
and both help to swell the aggregate of historical lore—the ac- 
cumulation of centuries. Hence in the mass there is much 


that even to very young children can be made most instructive Š 
and highly interesting. 


HISTORY OF THE JUNIOR CLASSES. 


Tn the junior classes history might be of the nature of interest- 
ing narrative, 


i and as has been already pointed out instruction 


arted orally, It is by no means essential that 
books should be put into the pupils’ hands at first. ‘The only | 


ones that would be of value at this stage would be those em- 


. jal 


bracing matter of the nature above referred to, or collections of 
incidents of the anecdote type bearing upon the lives and pur- 
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suits of exemplary individuals. The matter would be readable 
and profitable, and, at the same time, totally different from 
what might be called an analysis of history. But the fact that 
the children read the narrative is no guarantee of their enjoying 
or deriving benefit from it. To make them like it, take interest 
in it, and remember it you have to expound it. 

Proceeding from such rudimentary, and in a sense frag- 
mentary, elements which are characteristic of the study ofa 
syoungest classes, you will reach a point when it may Reign or two. 
be necessary to take up in detail a reign or two, selected be- 
cause they are attractive and appear as outstanding features in 
the course of the nation’s development. Keep in mind that 
the pupils are yet young and quite incapable of grasping the 
great and subtle points upon which the history of the country 
hinges, and which the more mature and philosophic mind alone 
can intelligently comprehend. 

When the children are very young, books, if used, will be 
more serviceable as readers than as a means of conveying his- _ 
torical information. Whether they read the facts The Teacher's 
or not, the story of the reign may be plainly told by Work. 
the teacher, At the same time, it is impossible to do so unless 
he has thoroughly mastered it himself. The well-informed” 
teacher is in a position to handle the subject so as to produce 
the very best results in the minimum of time, and with the 
least possible strain upon the pupils’ intellects, The facts must 
be at once clear and pointed, and fall from the lips in natural 
sequence. ‘Therefore be careful to digest well the reign or 
whatever it may be before you proceed to instruct others. 
Then cast the book aside, let the pupils do the same, and 
apply their intellects to what you say. Attention will be 
sustained by the interest and animation excited by your narra- 
tion, while the impression will be in exact proportion to your 
descriptive power and the pupils’ intelligence. Hence the more 
graphic and realistic your diction, the keener will be the 
interest in the study, and the longer will the facts be profitably 
retained in the mind. At this time a dilatory, laboured style 
and periodic reference to the book are productive of diffidence 
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and listlessness in the pupils, and are subversive of wholesome 
Progression. Alternate description and interrogation ought to 
be instrumental in quickening intellectual effort. At every 
point the spirit of the narrative should be reflected in your 
eye. The whole tendency of your teaching should be to make 
the task both light and agreeable, and to create in the pupils 
a desire to know something more than you have told them. 
They will thus be encouraged to read for themselves in order 
to acquire in a calm and calculating spirit fuller information 
regarding men and things in which they begin to find them- 
selves really deeply interested. A healthy sense of inquisitive- 
ness will have been aroused. Don’t press the study upon them. 
That is dangerous, and is sure to be resented. Draw them 
kindly towards it, and endeavour to make the bait as palatable 
as possible. Keep in mind that matter in the shape of dates 
is hard to swallow; but like medicine, even in the case of young 
children, a modicum of them is sometimes useful. Have by 
you a blackboard upon which figures and genealogical data may 
be graphically displayed as occasion requires. After you have 
cautiously attracted the pupils to the subject, by convincing 
them of its utility and the fact that it is by no means dis- 
agreeable but really worth knowing, books may be placed’ in 
their hands from which they will be enabled to glean facts for 
themselves, and to acquire a knowledge of the past history of 


the country, to which your own well-directed expositions will 
be in the main supplementary. 


HISTORY OF THE SENIOR CLASSES, 


Dr. Arnold has aptly defined history as “the biography of a 
commonwealth.” This appears to be essentially correct. Biog- 
iter tia raphy embodies not mere acts and incidents only; it 


analyses the deeper and subtler political elements 
which underlie and influence historical results. The biogra- 
t=) 


phical compendium which the pupil will by-and-by be called upon 
to study is to most minds somewhat unattractive, hosyever 
interesting the matter may be made in the hands of a skilful 
teacher. Looked at narrowly, an ordinary history is very much 


| 
! 
| 
| 
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a collection of dry bones, a plethora of genealogies of sovereigns, 
pedigrees of peers, wars, plots, parliaments, bills, and, most un- 


: savoury of all, dates, literally the burden of the tale. Served 


up as they are with every conceivable device for their abridg- 
ment and aridity, they do not appear particularly inviting to 
the youngster, who is perhaps hopeful that this new prescription 
may turn out to be something at once sensational and palatable. 
It is true the fascinating villain with the knife turns up at odd 
eand uncertain intervals, at one time laying a delightful train of 
gunpowder, which, however (unfortunately to the child’s way of 
thinking), did not go off; at another time compassing by sonie 
diabolical contrivance the death of a harmless and unsuspecting 
king, whom, despite his utmost exertions, he failed to anni- 
hilate. But these morsels, which to the juvenile mind are 
specially palatable, and impart to the narrative something of 
the couleur de rose, are but mere flashes in the pan. The 
appetite once whetted becomes suddenly blunted when all that 
was interesting is eclipsed by bewildering uninviting incidents, 
occurring at every corner of the kingdom at the same time—a 
parliament here, where there holds forth a statesman presumably 
illustrious, but in whom the youth cannot bring himself to take 
any lively interest ; a battle there, whose date the historian has 
been careful to note prominently on the margin, but whose 
description the pupil casually reads and subsequently views in 
the light of passing mediocrity. Hopes once high are thus 
blasted, visions of bevies of assassins are nipped in the bud, 
and he finds himself called upon to settle down to read as he 
can, and as he must, a musty, disgusting “chronicle of small 
beer.” This survey of the matter will show you how important 
it is that the books which you select should be as attractive 
as possible in every way. 

‘As histories are written in endless variety of phraseology 
and detail, the thing for you to consider is the selection of 
those which, although abounding in dry facts and History 
generglities, you are justified in placing in your Books. 
pupils’ hands, and the assistance which they are supposed to 
afford in the acquirement of a wholesome fund of historical 


o 
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lore, In the junior books embellishments in the shape of 
pictures will add attractiveness to the matter, and will un- 
doubtedly help to sustain interest in the narrative. In the 
senior ones, while the same features will not be objectionable, 
there will be iess need of them, The pupils will then be 
credited with a deeper interest in the study, so that pictures 
will no longer be necessary to supplement or emphasize the 
context. Further, your own graphic teaching and the earnest, 
thoughtful attention of the class to the results of the combina. 
tion of events should be stimulus sufficiently strong to en- 
courage them in the pursuit of knowledge. - Tt is a decided 
advantage that the names of the leading persons and events 
are printed in bolder type than the bulk of the narrative, 
Dates might appear in heavy figures on the 

the event, so as to catch the reader’s eye and 
the times of which he reads, 
history and a historical reader, 
or analysis of history, 
the pupil, by painstak 
the maximum of kno 
ter, on the other hand, is more readable,- 


the individual, the place, or the time. Such a book affords 
much instructive and agreeable reading, but from its style 


and vocabulary, necessitated by the nature of tha subject, the 
pupils are apt to get surfeited with it, 


ing lessons. When the doses Succeed on 


oks are exceeding! 
especially so to the younger children, 


of tackling more intellectual, historic 
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ticularly when their efforts are superintended and supplemented 
by a thoughtful and sympathetic teacher, who is fully alive 
to the nature of his work in its truest and noblest aspect. 
But no matter what the status of the pupils may be, it is 
ever injudicious to plague them by asking them to read at 
home, and frequently in most uncongenial atmospheres, page 
upon page to gather information which it is your function to 
supply orally in the schoolroom. “You have to supplement the 


a facts stated in the text-book. It is at the same time reason- 


able to suppose that the older and more advanced pupils, whose 
thinking powers are better developed, may gradually be left to 
amass knowledge of men and incidents for themselves. Hence 
in their hands may be placed volumes of some size and length 
of detail, which they can study and digest at leisure, guided 
by your supplementary explanations, suggestions, and timeous 
supervision. As teacher you must be ever on the The Teacher's 
alert. Should you detect the subject becoming un- Function. 

interesting, obscure, or disjointed, you must rush to the rescue. 
You cannot afford to allow the thread to break or become en- 
tangled. Exert yourself to animate the dry facts, and thereby 
sustain wholesome interest in the narrative till the dreariness 
is past and more congenial and agreeable fields are reached, 
The bald, ungilded statements and dates staring the child un- 
comfortably and repulsively on every page can only be madé 
really palatable by the efforts and ingenuity of the teacher. 
With all the topics constituting the history it is essential 
that you aseteacher should be perfectly familiar. The salient 
points of every reign must be at your fingers’ ends when you 
essay to instruct others. It is again repeated that in this as 
in every other branch the degree of your success in teaching 
will in a great measure depend upon your own knowledge of 
the subject. You need not expect to make clear what you 
know imperfectly, as is evidenced by your gleaning the facts and 
suggestions from a book at the very time when you should be 
most independent of it. Weigh carefully beforehand to what 
exten? your own aid is quite as essential as the pupil’s effort, 
Summarized in a general way, your assistance may be said to 
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resolve itself into selecting suitable books, indicating the por- 
tions to be studied and the parts demanding special attention, 
in each reign, graphically describing and opportunely supple- 
menting the facts of the manual, and methodically arranging 
and grouping in a get-at-able way the most instructive and 
salient points of the narrative, so as to make the whole as 
easily understood and remembered ag possible. The pupils will 
then enjoy and derive benefit from the study of history, which 
by the observance of these points you may be said to have,, 
been teaching, 
A variety of ways in which history may be studied might 
be noted, but perhaps only one has been found really suited to 
Method of children. In dealing with a period embracing 
Study. several reigns, you might study all the wars by 
themselves, then all the biographies in the same portion, and 
finally conclude by singling out the bills, acts, and parlia- 
mentary proceedings, with their dates, to be committed to 


memory by the class. This method has its undoubted adyan- 
tages; but it is not well adap 


and firm grasp of the outstanding 
S0 to speak, of the reign. Round 


on the other hand, whose memories are sluggish or unreliable. 
being conscious of their weakness, are apt to dislike the study : 
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nor is their aversion to it lessened by the success of others. 
It is your duty to endeavour to dispel every symptom of dis- 
taste. Subsequently the grouping of incidents and the summar- 
izing of biographical details should be made a special study. 
That discipline which takes the form of prescribing a stereo- 
typed page of matter to be studied at home, and upon which 
questions will be put on the following day,isanything The Length 
but conducive to intelligent progress. The task be- ofthe 
comes essentially perfunctory, and sayours too much Lesson. 
“of a reading exercise and too little of historical training. Again, 
it frequently happens that when a portion of a reign is pre- 
scribed for a day’s lesson, unless it be very interesting, the 
impression it makes is so ephemeral that by the time the 
whole reign has been overtaken and the final details exhausted, 
antecedent events have probably been forgotten, and the direct 
and essential thread of the narrative is but vaguely remembered. 
That a reign may be thoroughly relished and well grasped, it 
should be reviewed as a whole and then analysed in detail. After 
the pupils know the gist of the narrative, they will make pro- 
gress in the study of it taken piecemeal. But a reign taken 
up in a series of detached portions does not present suffi- 
cient opportunity of bringing forcibly home the great points» 
of morality and social economy which hinge upon a con- 
cise realization of all the facts of the reign. Once the nar- 
rative has been reviewed, the pupils will be able to follow and 
retain the successive portions which may subsequently be 
studied. Although historical investigation affords ample scope 
for teaching morality—and moral as well as economical ground 
has to be carefully traversed when necessary and convenient— 
bear in mind that the thread of the exposition must never be 
broken or interrupted by a protracted dissertation on high-flown 
ethics. The preliminary survey of the lesson or whole reign is 
especially valuable to the younger children. It has a stimu- 
lating effect, and lays a broad solid foundation to support and 
connect the motley group of details which will accumulate as 
the périod is studied in portions. Afterwards, when they 
take books in hand, prescribe a part sufficient for a lesson, and 
(896) 28 
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let it, if posstble, cover an integral and concise period of the 
reign. A special reason for its recommendation will be its 
completeness. Some portions are much more interesting than 
others. While the length of the lesson will depend upon 
various things, the constitution of the matter will demand 
special consideration. One child will find pleasure in studying 
and remembering what another contemplates with abhorrence. 
Again, some points require more explanation and enlargement 
than others. It therefore follows that, although the facts in 
the book are comparatively terse and few, because of the 
effort which the pupils will have to put forth to assimilate 
the subsidiary information in a definite space of time, the 
lesson prescribed must necessarily be brief in the manual. The 
number of dates will also affect its length, because these take 


time to commit to memory. As a rule, the more advanced the 
class the longer will be the task prescribed, 
Each pupil should be asked to read a 
paragraph. 
The reading book, 


arrative was first evolved under 
the guidance of the teacher. The reading by the pupils fol- 
lowed. If history is to be read for reading’s sake, the same 
method has to be observed, and the grasp of the medal will 
not be the less feeble on this account, On the other hand, if 
the piece is merely read that the narrative may be known sy 
may be left in the hands of the pupils themselves, Reading 
begets intelligence, which, in return, fosters good elocution. 
Viewing the matter in its purely historical aspect, take the 
topies seriatim, and explain everything fully, clearly, and with- 
out bias or hesitancy. Sustain attention, and impress fabts and 
dates by the use of both board and map, Take “care to have 
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by you a map which embraces the ground referred to in the 
lesson. : Suspend it in full view of the class. Constant refer- 
ence will have to be made to it, in order that the sequence of 
localized events may be clearly and intelligently understood. 

Let the pupils also make free use of slates, and even exercise 

books in the senior classes, to make copies of what you write 

on the board. When you have done as much as you intend in 

the way of aiding in the preparation of the lesson, let them 

carry away and digest at leisure, either at home or in the school, 

Svhat you have expounded and sought to impress by mnemonics 

and vivid description. Next day they should come up fortified 

and ready to undergo the examination on yesterday’s prescrip- 

tion, to which you will subject them before proceeding to deal 

with a fresh portion of the reign, Generally you will find 

that the following order of study will be applicable to most 

history lessons:—1l. General survey of facts by the teacher. 

2, Reading of the lesson by the pupils under the guidance of 

the teacher. 3. Closer attention to the narrative, and exposi- 

tion in fuller detail. 4. Private reading and preparation by tho 

pupils. 5. Examination on the part prescribed on the follow- 

ing day, and next day’s lesson partially prepared. If home pre-` 
paration be impracticable, a certain portion of school time wills 
have to be devoted to this work, A reign that has been studied 

in a succession of parts should be revised in two or three suc- 

cinct lessons if it be a long one, and finally it may be recapitu- 

lated asa whole. A revisal of the whole reign should invariably 

follow the study of its parts. Events have often such an im- 
portant bearing upon subsequent ones that a clear knowledge 
of antecedent facts is conducive to an intelligent comprehension 
of the succeeding narrative. 
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What may be called the terminology of history should be 


explained as soon as possible, and at least before names, the 


import of which is unknown to the pupils, are n oe 
freely Used. „ House of Lords, House of Commons, capes 
Cabinet, Privy Councillor, Premier, Speaker, Bill, Act, Treaty, 
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eto., all require to be expounded. Unless you do this, the 
pupils will be apt to form vague and even erroneous notions of 
the purport of such terms. A thorough knowledge of them 
will be of special encouragement and profit, without which 
reliable and steady progress is all but impossible. 
A glance may now be taken of the leading topics under 
which history so designated is grouped. First to be noted are 
the genealogies of sovereigns. It is important that 
Senealogies, these should. be committed to memory, because they 
supply “pigeon-holes,” as it were, into which may be fitted the 
facts relating to each reign. Tt is therefore desirable that the 
names of the sovereigns in any period should be committed to 
memory in succession, with the opening and closing dates of 
each reign, Write on the board the names of the successive 
rulers, and put after each the date at which the reign closed— 
nothing more except in the case of the first name—after which 
will appear the date of the beginning and of the end of the sove- 
reign’s power. If the child knows the names of the successive 
rulers, one date will be sufficient to remember, because the death 


of the preceding Sovereign indicates 
cessor took office, 


» to be afterwards copied and remem- 
bered, call attention to the differ 


ent lengths of the reigns, and 
to peculiar arrangements of fio 


gures. These points facilitate 
the task of making them the property of the mind. 


In connection with a campaign the salient points to be 
handled are—(1) the cause of the war 5 (2) the belligerents ; (3) 
re the leading soldiers ; (4) the battles ; (5) the result 

of the war; and (6) the treaty, if any. These 

en along the left-hand side of the board, 

and the facts of each day’s lesson noted ag they are referred to 
in the spaces allotted for details, The frequency with which the 
pupils look upon the guiding-marks will soon make them un- 
consciously familiar with them, so that it will not be necessary 
to inflict upon them the labour of committing them to memory. 
A campaign cannot be profitably studied without the aid of the 
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map. At this time it is of paramount importance. Without 
“it the reiteration of incidents and names of battles and places 
may be temporarily grasped. The impression is, however, at 
best but feeble and evanescent, and will soon entirely vanish 
from the mind. The study of the narrative alongside of the 
map gives the pupil a speedy, intelligent, and easily-remembered 
knowledge of the war, and effectively justifies the interference 
of other nations interested in the issue of the conflict because 
their own interests are perilously involved. The character 
of the hero is reflected in his actions ; hence no opportunity 
should be omitted of graphically summarizing the outstanding 
points in the career of the leader, to whom has been intrusted 
the task of maintaining the honour and dignity of his country. 

Localize each battle on the map, then write the name on the 
board, and after it put the date, if it is an important one. This 
will help to impress the detailed description of the fight. It 
is essential that the pupils should have a compact notion of 
the whole war rather than a disjointed and fragmentary smat- 
tering of a few sanguinary incidents. After the battles have 
been noted, underline the leading ones which may have been 
instrumental in determining the issue of the campaign. What 
you put on the board may be copied by the pupils, and by? 
referring to this epitome they will be at once reminded of the 
subsidiary details attaching to each topic. It will be of great 
service when they prepare the lesson, since it will be a sort of 
natural guide, strengthening and quickening the intellectual 
faculties, lightening the burden while not altogether remoying 
it, giving less need for arid stuffing, and allowing more time for 
wholesome and stimulating reflection. 

The term “treaty” will have to be carefully explained. It 
will be interesting to point out in connection with it that its 
polemical association is but an extension of the ori- The Treaty. 
ginal idea. To most children there is little attract- ; 
ive about the constituent elements of a treaty ; there is often 
much that is repulsive. Dire associations can only be prevented 
from germinating by your making the treaty at the close of the 


war as interesting as possible in point of its articles, and 
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necessary as concluding the campaign. After you have justi- 
fied it in every way, it should no longer be looked upon as a 
mysterious name, generally occurring at the end of a list of 
battles, its forbidding and enigmatical character being intensi- 
fied through the irksome association of a date. 

The plots and conspiracies of individuals have not “been 
sufficiently successful or numerous to be historically important. 
Still they occur betimes, marvellous in concoction 
and audacious in intent. Boys read them with 
avidity and relish, and with that gusto which attaches to the 


Conspiracies. 


exploits of ‘‘Jack the Giant Killer,” or the atrocities of “ Blue i 


Beard.” Be careful to dilate upon the cause which leads up to 
the plot and the results, The plot per se is one thing, the issues 
which depended upon it are quite another thing. Well-taught 
pupils at once associate the plot with its antecedent and sub- 
sequent facts, thus making it a link indispensable to preserve 
intact the varying thread of the country’s biography. 
Parliamentary proceedings are inextricably interwoven with 
the constitutional history of the country. From these the 
Parliament- Piography of the statesman derives its setting and 
ary Matters garnishing, hence biography and politics frequently 
> and Bio- go hand in hand. Children will take more interest in 
graphy. the interpretation and study of parliamentary pro- 
cedure, which is often uninviting enough, if you graphically 
set before them the chief events and topics of the parlia- 
ment, than if you simply leave them to digest the matter for 
themselves from a musty chronicle. Give a vivid and succinct 
account of the various incidents and enactments, and make a 


brief note of each on the board. In this way the pupils will 


be assisted and encouraged to study the subject in an intelli- 
gent and kindly spirit. With the parliament is associated the 
statesman. The ideas of its members are the essence of its 
influence, and ideas are the essential constituents of the in- 
dividual. In the course of a reign or two the biography of a 
statesman is transmitted in the most fragmentary manner. In 
the ordinary school history, the pupils merely get detached 
glimpses of his rise and progress, so that at the end of a reign 
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they find themselves on reflection possessed of but a smattering 
of his life and actions, nor do they succeed in getting that 
detailed and compact acquaintance with his career which will 
enable them to derive lasting benefit from the study. While the 
life of a good man is healthy reading, the biography of a really 
bad one is likewise very instructive. Notoriety studied in its 
twofold aspect enables one to grasp and appreciate what is 
good and virtuous in the one, and to estimate and condemn 
with greater force what is reprehensible in the other, The 


~ case is analogous to the placing of a very inferior work of 


art alongside of a masterpiece of the most artistic hand, to 

emphasize by sharpness- of contrast the good qualities of the 

one and the bad features of the other, You will find it 

necessary to retrace your steps and make a short synthetical 

sketch of the person’s life, in order that by some such succinct 

and connected account the class may be the better able to appre- 

ciate industry and exemplary conduct, or to denounce inconsist- 

ency and unscrupulousness, as the case may be. Older pupils 

might be set to write brief biographies on slates or paper 

Headings written on the board are most essential. They enable 

them in an especial degree leisurely to realize to what extent 

the exertions of the individual have been conducive to his own 

elevation in the narrower sense, and to the progress and destiny 

of the nation in the wider. Keep in mind that they will un- 

doubtedly attach the greatest importance to your appraisement 

of the individual. Be prudent in your criticism, for what 

sentiment you express the class will assuredly echo. You 

cannot analyse the policy of an individual without alighting 

upon the political influences which prompted it. Only with 
advanced, intelligent, independent-thinking pupils can you 
venture to expatiate upon the principles which determine a 
distinguished administrative career. As a rule aim at simply 
analysing the influences which resulted in an individual's par- 
ticular line of action; and without commenting opinionatively 
at any great length upon the validity or morality of his deal-. 
ings, trace them steadily and consecutively to their consumma- 
tion either’in honourable distinction or irretrievable disaster. 
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The enactments of the legislature form very important 
elements, and are to be referred to in the order of their passing. 
But in addition to the biographies of the sovereign and the states- 
man, those of philanthropists, discoverers, inventors, philoso- 
phers, authors, and artists ought not to be overlooked. Pointed 
reference should be made to them at the end either of a reign 
or a period. They are worthy of notice, because the struggle 
of a life may have been the means of guiding directly or in- 
directly into a specific groove the tone of the country. The 
history of the individual is one thing, the lesson which his life * 
teaches is quite another, Upon the pupil the study of a life’s 
work should tend to produce a certain determinative effect, 

Dates are a staring eyesore to the child—a burden difficult 
to grasp, and irksome to carry for any length of time. They 

Dates, USE to be made a special study. When carefully 

© systematized the task is not so difficult. All the 

dates in history are not equally important. Familiarity with 

the incident or the individual will materially aid the child in 
his strenuous effort to remember the date 8 
ance of enlarging upon the Jact first, and 
afterwards. TE the child knows when the Sovereign began and 
ceased to reign, a certain nucleus will have been formed with 
which other dates may be associated, and events located after 


mémbered. The processe: 
them upon the mind 


hence the import- 
affixing the date 


of teaching them will 
less they can be taught, 
not be lost sight of, 


$ am IIL, instead of bidding the 
pupils remember that the siege of Lo; 
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in the preceding year, and the Treaty of Limerick in the follow- 
ing one. Seize upon the salient and central date first, and, by 
a little pointed explanation, the others will be readily and per- 
manently remembered. While you write the figures let the 
pupils closely observe them. Strange to say, the reconstruction 
of two badly-formed figures, the challenging of a pupil to come 
forward and write the date after the event, or even the trifling 
incident of the snapping of the chalk at a certain figure while 
you are using it, will tend to impress the date upon the mind. 


“The mysterious operations and wonderful flexibility of the 


memory adapt it to every scheme of the teacher, He who 
studies it longest is ever ready to proclaim loudest that it 
is susceptible of the deepest and most lasting impression when 
the observation is keenest. Your training should be designed 
to effect that the mere mention of an event will make the pupils 
at once conscious of others contemporary with it, although no 
interrogative reference may be pointedly made to them, What 
may be called the key dates might be underlined on the books, 
while the ones you put on the board should be copied by the 
class. The above will show you that to some extent careful 
explanations and the exercise of a modicum of ingenuity are 
conducive to a rapid and intelligent knowledge of dates, one cf 
the heaviest items to remember in connection with history. 


MNEMONICS. 

Memoria technica, mnemonics, etc., have been time after time 
advocated as aids to the memory grappling with incidents and 
dates, Within reasonable limits they cannot be condemned ; 
but these systems, even in history, may be carried a deal too 
far. The effort to recall the mnemonical data may supersede 
that to remember the facts themselves, and in such a case the 
device is both unprofitable and hurtful. Various useful ap- 
plications of mnemonics might be cited. Certain letters occur- 
ring in a name may be suggestive of it. The initial letters of 
the battles occurring in a war, taken in succession, may form a 
word which remembered will form a key to the names of the 
whole group of battles. ` Again, a certain word occurring in an 
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article of a treaty may be remembered as suggesting the sub- 
stance of it. Thus the difficulty of remembering things may in a 
measure be agreeably and permanently overcome. The pupils 
are not victimized in any way. The method is legitimate which 
aids the memory and increases its retentiveness. It is simply 
marvellous what a modicum of ingenuity and a blackboard will 
effect in an incredibly short time with an interested and atten- 
tive class, Not less striking is the keenness manifested by 
the pupils when they sympathetically follow you, groping for 


something tangible which will assist them to remember the % 


facts. Their efforts to assist you in the search for a key you 
should certainly encourage and commend. There is nothing 
objectionable in the employment of mnemonics, so long as they 
benefit the memory, and thereby render more intellectual and 
abiding the facts which are intended to become the property of 
the mind. : 


EXAMINING ON HISTORY. 


Examining on history requires a good deal of tact to do it 
rapidly, and much skill and forethought to do it efficiently, 
That expedition and thoroughness may go hand in hand it is 
very essential that you should know the lesson so thoroughly 
that ‘an appeal to a book for guidance and information will be 
unnecessary. The teacher’s function is in a measure abused 
when he has to gather his facts and supplementary matter from 
a book, to lecture incoherently while pretending to teach, and 
to appeal persistently to the manual to suggest questions when 
he is examining, In such a case both steps are alike worthless, 
depressing, and irksome to the pupils. 

There may be said to be two distinct methods of testing 
results and the pupils’ preparation of the task. One is the 
mere oral questioning of the class individually ; the other sup- 
plements this by a slate exercise, which is specially applicable 
to an examination on dates or an epitomized statement of the 
narrative. Under “ Intelligence,” reference has already been 


care the ae of oral questions which are worthless and 
nould be avoided. Again be it repeated that ially dbjec- 
tionable are those for a RRO 


ich & » ` a 
which “yes” or “no” may be considered 


Ww 
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a sufficient answer. The utterance of either of these mono- 
syllables, however accurate responsively, gives no evidence 
whatever that the pupil knows the subject, the risk of error 
is so small and the possibility of accuracy so great. When 
you put questions upon a whole reign, when the period is under 
review, seize upon the salient and characteristic points first, and 
keep questioning till you are assured that the broad facts are 
thoroughly understood as a matter of primary importance. Be 
cautious not to waste precious time in drivelling upon such 
` insignificant minutie and unimportant details as uninteresting 
pedigrees, peculiar traits in an indiyidual’s character, the ab- 
normal size and appearance of his nose, the cut of his hair, the 
colour of his eyes, or the gaunt expression of his cheek. 
These weigh very little indeed when flung into the balance 
against the great outstanding topics, a knowledge of which 
makes the narrative enjoyable and the study itself beneficial. 
After traversing the reign in its main features first, and being 
satisfied that the pupils know them, make use of these as 
headings, round which you may then proceed to gather less 
important but nevertheless useful details. In this, as in every 
other branch, it is absolutely essential that no whispering or 
simultaneous shouting of answers should be tolerated. The 
faintest whisper is indicative of misleading results. The pupils 
should be selected indiscriminately to give answers to oral ques- 
tions. When slates are used, set the pupils standing face to face. 
Name an event, and let them write the date or reign ; or supply 
a date, and bid them state the incident. To put occasionally a 
dozen or so of such questions will prove a useful test of their 
knowledge and preparation of the task. Again, they may be 
asked to write a brief account of any incident of the reign. 
This will also be useful as an exercise in composition. In itself 
the examination is simple enough, and, indeed, to the pupils it 
is not the least enjoyable part of the work after the matter has 
been well digested and appreciated. In the most advanced class 
the pupils’ progress in the study assumes its highest and most 
intellectual aspect when they are asked to write short critical 
essays upon the character of an individual as reflected in his 
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political career, or to discuss logically the pros and cons of some 
struggle in which the nation may have been involved. It will 
sometimes be difficult to revise these exercises without ex- 
pressing opinions upon their inherent ideas, but, while errors in 
grammar and composition must never be overlooked, it will 
perhaps be best to commend every effort which gives proof of 
thoughtful and well-connected reasoning, even although the 
pupil’s sentiments may not altogether coincide with your own. 
Again, while the character of an individual may be stated epi- | 
grammatically in response to an oral interrogatory, the pupils 

should be trained to discuss it at some length when they pro- 
ceed to do so on slates or paper. Character is estimated not so 
much by comparison with that of the appraiser as by the con- 
scientious application of a recognized code and standard of 
morality. In conclusion, be it noted that both in teaching and 
in examining you will do well to keep ever before you the im- 
portant fact that your words are by no means falling on barren 
places where they will bear no fruit, and that the ideas and 
sentiments which you express should aim at leading up to use- 
ful, practical results, which will gradually manifest themselves 
when the tenderest images of the Creator, confided to your dis- 
ciplinary care by trustful parents, and steadily blossoming into 
conscious manhood, look back with love and confidence upon 
the circumscribed schoolroom, whence they have gone forth 
fortified and encouraged by your instruction to wrestle with the 


realities of life in the vast arena of independent existence and 
independent thought. 


THE END, 
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